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HOW WE ARE MISREPRESENTED ABROAD. 


FoLLowi1nc the example of older 
nations, the United States has been 
accustomed to keep at foreign courts 
and capitals certain diplomatic 
agents whose presence there seems 
to be considered necessary for the 
protection of our national interests, 
as well as a pledge of mutual friend- 
ship and comity. Under the more 
modest title of envoys or ministers 
these gentlemen exercise the powers 
and enjoy the immunities of ambas- 
sadors, and to their supposed wis- 
dom, tact, and judgment are en- 
trusted all difficult negotiations and 
the settlement of doubtful questions 
of international law. 

In view of the increased facilities 
for communication between inde- 
pendent governments afforded by 
railroads and telegraphs, the general 
diffusion of accurate geographical 
and commercial knowledge, and the 
almost total disuse of the secret di- 
plomacy of former times, it has been 
seriously considered whether this 
class of rather expensive officials 
might not be dispensed with alto- 
gether. Many persons, also, are in- 
clined to believe that the public wel- 
fare would suffer little, if at all, by 
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such a measure, on the principle 
that bad or incompetent representa- 
tives are worse than none. But if 
the custom, as appears probabl-. is 
still to be adhered to, it is becoming 
more and more apparent that the 
personnel of our diplomatic corps 
must speedily undergo a radical 
change for the better, if we would 
not bring our country into lasting 
disrepute and contempt in the eyes 
of all just and discerning men. 

In Europe diplomacy is practical - 
ly as much a profession as law or 
medicine. Its students begin their 
allotted course at an early age in the 
capacity of attachés or secretaries 
of legation. As they gain in expe- 
rience they are moved from one court 
to another, in regular order of pro- 
motion, until finally, after years of 
practical observation and laborious 
study, they develop into accom- 
plished diplomatists and ripe states- 
men, whose services are invaluable 
to their country, at home and 
abroad. Not so in America; with 
us the post of minister resident or 
envoy extraordinary, is usually the 
reward of some obscure partisan, 
the solace of a disappointed Con- 
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gressional aspirant, or the asylum in 
which superannuated cabinet officers 
can find dignified obscurity. Occa- 
sionally accomplished international 
lawyers like the late Mr. Wheaton 
or Reverdy Johnson are selected, 
but these rare cases are in,sad con- 
trast with the generality of persons 
chosen, evéty few years, to represent 
in foreign countries the power, dig- 
nity, and intelligence of the republic. 
They are almost invariably men of 
mediocre ability, contracted views, 
and defective education; unaccus- 
tomed to any high degree of social 
refinement, and sometimes ignorant 
of the very language of the country 
to which they are accredited, while 
not necessarily masters of their own. 
rom a perusal of some volumes of 
state documents * we are led to con- 
clude that the principal duty of our 
diplomats is to write long, prosy 
letters to the Secretary of State, 
and to encumber the archives 
ef his office with copious ex- 
tracts from foreign newspapers 
of no value or public interest 
whatever. In this mass of corre- 
spondence we look in vain for the 
keen, accurate criticism of men and 
manners, or the profound views of 
statesmanship which characterized 
the despatches of the Venetian am- 
bassadors of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries and the French and 
English emissaries of a later period. 

On the contrary, we find these 
letters exhibiting a remarkable fee- 
bleness and crudity of mind, and, 
where matters relating to religion or 
morals are discussed, a purblind pre- 
judice unworthy of any rational 
American, but especially reprehen- 
sible in an exalted official of our 
government. ‘This latter blemish is 
sO prominent, and withal so repeat- 
edly displayed, as to be painfully sug- 


* Papers relating to ihe Forzign Relations of 
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gestive of a desire on the part of the 
writers to win, by unworthy means, 
the favor of the appointing power at 
the federal capital. We also observe 
with regret that they are accustomed 
to use, with the greatest deliberation 
and upon the slightest occasion, 
the terms reactionist, Romanist, ul- 
tramontane, and other nicknames— 
all of which are inaccurate and most 
of them offensive—when describ- 
ing the supporters of the Catholic 
Cfiurch, who, in various parts of the 
Christian world, are battling for the 
rights of conscience and the freedom 
of their religion; while eulogistic 
adjectives are lavished on all parties 
and measures, no matter how tyran- 
nical or arbitrary, provided they are 
directed against the church and her 
priesthood. Just here we may as 
well ask at the start, Is there not 
occupation enough for our diplo- 
matic service in attending to the 
great commercial and other secular 
interests of the republic, but that 
they must turn aside to devote their 
chief attention to the cultivation 
and spread of anti-Catholic bigotry ? 

One of the most glaring examples 
of this indecent partisanship is to 
be found in the records of our di- 
plomatic relations with Mexico—our 
nearest neighbor and the most pop- 
ulous of the Spanish-American re- 
publics. Formerly the greatest care 
was exercised in filling this impor- 
tant mission, only gentlemen of 
sound discretion and liberal views 
being selected ; but since the advent 
of Mr. Fish as Secretary of State, 
this wise precaution has been neg- 
lected, and, as a consequence, we 
have had at the Mexican capital, 
for several years, a deputy named 
John W. Foster, whose total misap- 
prehension of the duties of his office 
is painfully apparent, even from his 
own reports. It will be remembered 
that in 1859 the partisans of Juarez, 
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assembled at Vera Cruz, proclaimed 
war on the Catholic Church, abolish- 
ed all religious communities, confis- 
cated their property, and expelled 
their members of both sexes. They 
also declared marriage a civil con- 
tract, to be entered into only before a 
magistrate, abolished religious oaths, 
and attempted other “reforms” 
equally impertinent and detrimental 
to the public good. During the short 
reign of Maximilian these attempts 
on the liberty of the church were 
of course discontinued; but when 
Juarez assumed absolute control of 
the government they were renewed, 
and on the 25th of September, 1873, 
were declared by his successor, Ler- 
do de Tejada, a part of the constitu- 
tion. ‘This effort to make religious 
proscription the fundamental law of 
the republic seemed so judicious and 
praiseworthy to: Mr. Foster that he 
immediately transmitted to Wash- 
ington a full copy of Lerdo’s 
proclamation, with the remark: 
“Their incorporation into the feder- 
al constitution may be regarded as 
the crowning act of triumph of the 
liberal government in its long con- 
test with the conservative or church 
party.” 

Knowing something of the ante- 
cedents of Mr. Foster, we are not 
surprised at his sympathy with what 
may be called the illiberal or anti- 
church party; but the reply of our 
Secretary of State is simply inexpli- 
cable. On October 22 he writes: 


“The Mexican government deseives 
congratulation upon the adeption of the 
amendments of its constitution to which 
the despatch relates. It may be regarded 
as a great step in advance, especially for a 
republicin name. We have had ample ex- 
perience of the advantage of similar mea- 
sures—an experience, too,which has fully 
shown that, while they have materially con- 
tributed to enlarge and secure general 
freedom and prosperity, they have by no 
means tended to weaken the just interests 


of religion or the due influence of 
clergymen in the body politic.” 


How a gentleman of Mr. Fish’s 
acknowledged intelligence could 
permit himself to write such a doc- 
ument is incomprehensible. He 
knows well that “we ’”—meaning 
the United States—have not had 
“ample experience,” or any experi- 
ence whatever, “of the advantage 
of similar measures.” “We” have 
had our moments of fanaticism, out 


.church-burnings and convent-sack- 


ings, it is true; but neither the 
municipal law nor the Constitution 
has presumed to control the spirit- 
ual affairs of the church in this re- 
public. Our seminaries, colleges, 
convents, and schools are yet un- 
touched by the civil magistrate; our 
priests can administer the sacra- 
ments without the risk of police in- 
terference ; and our Sisters of Mercy 
and Charity can pursue their holy 
avocations and not incur the risk 
of perpetual banishment. What 
has contributed to enlarge and to 
secure to us general freedom and 
prosperity is not such anti-Catholic 
legislation as that upon which Mr. 
Fish congratulates the “ republic in 
name,” but the very contrary. 

It would seem, however, that 
some of those entrusted with the 
highest offices of state regret this 
happy condition of things. Evi- 
dence crops out everywhere to 
strengthen the suspicion that our 
government, not finding interests at 
home of sufficient magnitude to oc- 
cupy its attention, is drifting more 
and more into sympathy with the 
conspiracy now prevalent in Europe 
against the rights of the Catholic 
Church and that birthright of every 
American citizen—freedom of con- 
science. 

But, however unsustained by 
fact, the moral sympathy thus ten- 
dered by the mouth-piece of our 
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government to. the Mexican presi- 
dent was highly valuable to his 
party at that juncture.. The laws 


against the clergy and nuns were 


exceedingly unpopular with the great 
mass of the Mexicans, and it was 
necessary that the endorsement of 
the powerful and prosperous repub- 
lic of the north should be secured 
in their favor. If such measures 
had “materially contributed to en- 
large and secure general freedom 
and prosperity” in one country, as 
Mr. Fish solemnly asserted, why 
should they not have the same sal- 
utary effect in another? ‘There is 
no reason, for surprise, therefore, 
to find that when the elated Mr, 
‘oster transmitted Mr. Fish’s letter, 
with his own felicitations, to Mr. 
Lafragua, the Mexican Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, he was answered 
in the following complimentary 
phrase : 


“The president of the republic nas 
received with special gratification the 
CX pression of the kind sentiments which 
animate the people and government of 
the United States respecting the people 
and government of Mexico, which senti- 
ments could not have been interpreted 
by a more estimable person than your 
excellency. The president is sincerely 
thankful, as well for the cordial congrat- 
ulation which his excellency the Secre- 
tary of State has had the kindness to ad- 
dress to you on account of the proclama- 
tion of the amendments to the federal 
constitution, as for the ardent wishes 
which your excellency manifests for the 
consolidation of the republican institu- 
tions and of peace, and for the prosper- 
ity and material development of the 
United Mexican States.” 


It will thus be seen that by the 
wilfulness—or indiscretion, let us call 
it—of Mr. Fish “ the people and gov- 
ernment of the United States” are 
credited with a sympathy for, and 
approval of, what their conscience, 
their spirit, and their whole history 
up. to, this time repudiate—a legis- 
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lation of tyranny and religious pro- 
scription. Mr. Fish—and no man 
better—knows. that such sympathy 
has no foundation in the hearts of 
the American people or in the real 
policy of its government. He knows 
that the people abhor the sentiment 
expressed in the “ amendments to 
the federal constitution” of Mexico. 
What are we to think, then, of a 
statesman who, actuated by what- 
ever motive, shows himself so ready 


_to play fast and loose with the sol- 


emn trusts confided to him? Is the 
vast power that he must exercise safe. 
in the hands of one who is ready to 
veer with every wind that blows, 
especially when it blows against 
Rome? Is this the true expression 
of the policy of which we have lately 
heard so much—“ Let the church 
and the state be for ever separate ” ? 
Our American feelings rise with in- 
dignation against so grave a misrep- 
resentation of the principles and 
policy of our government, especially 
by one so familiar with them as Mr. 
Fish. There is no excuse for this. 

Mr. Fish’s' faux pas was too 
precious to the anti-Catholic fac- 
tion not to receive the widest 
publicity. “ This correspondence,” 
writes Mr. Foster to his principal, 
“was yesterday read in the national 
Congress by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, by direction of the president 
of the republic, and after its read- 
ing the president of Congress, in the 
name of that body, expressed the 
gratification with which the assem- 
bly had received the intelligence, 
and by a vote of Congress the cor- 
respondence was entered upon its 
journal. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs has also caused its publica- 
tion in the official newspaper, and 
it has appeared in all the periodi- 
cals of this capital.” 

A year had scarcely passed away, 
during which every effort had been 


it 
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made thus to mislead and pervert 
public opinién, when De Tejada’s 
government found itself strong 
enough to pass additional “laws of 
reform” infringing still farther on 
the rights of conscience. On the 
15th of December, 1874, the Sisters 
of Charity, the last remnant of the 
Catholic orders in Mexico, were 
also rudely expelled from their in- 
stitutions and ordered to quit for 
ever the scenes of their pious and 
untiring labors. And in this con- 
nection, a curious comment on Mr. 
Fish’s congratulatory despatch was 
offered by the people of the city of 
San Francisco. The Sisters ex- 
pelled by virtue of the constitution 
which met with such marked ap- 
proval from Mr. Fish, were received 
with open arms and welcomed by 
our fellow-citizens in California. 
Surely, this was giving the lie direct 
to Mr. Fish by his own countrymen, 
whose conscience naturally revolted 
from a system of government which, 
as its chief claim to the sympathy 
and fellowship of foreign peoples, 
set up its power and willingness to 
banish from its jurisdiction all that 
was purest and holiest. Yet Mexico 
is as far from “ general freedom and 
prosperity” as ever, and Messrs. 
Fish and Foster, the instigators of 
this last outrage on humanity, con- 
tinue to be high and trusted officials 
of our freedom-loving republic. 
Still, the faction that controls 
Mexican politics was not content 
with constitutional and statutory 
“reforms.” As long as the heart 
of the country remained Catholic 
its hold on power was feeble and 
uncertain. It therefore aimed at 
nothing less than a general conver- 
sion of the people, at a new Refor- 
mation, and selected what it con- 
sidered the most fitting instruments 
for that purpose. These were itin- 
erant Protestant missionaries of 


all sects, kindly furnished to order 
by the Boston American Board of 
Missions and the Pacific Theologi- 
cal Seminary of California, who 
soon overspread the promised land 
and began their labors of conver- 
sion. The “states of Mexico, Vera 
Cruz, Guerrero, Puebla, Jalisco 
Hidalgo, Zacatecas, and San Luis 
Potosi were especially favored by 
their presence, where, from their 
method of proceeding, their foul 
abuse of the religion of the popu- 
lace, and the rank blasphemy that 
characterized their preaching, it 
was plain that they considered 
they had fallen among barbarians 
and idolaters. Going from place’ to 
place, and surrounded by armed 
guards, they not only fulminated 
the heresy of Protestantism, but 
scattered broadcast printed traves- 
ties of the Commandments and of 
the prayers and ritual of the church, 
some copies of which they had the 
hardihood to nail to the cathedrals 
and other places of Catholic wor- 
ship. To make matters still more 
offensive, they frequently interspers- 
ed. their harangues with laudations 
of the “liberal” party who patron- 
ized them, and direct attacks on 
all who opposed its iniquitous 
policy. 

One of those zealots, a Rev. Mr. 
Stephens, after a nine months’ jour- 
ney through several towns, found 
his way to Ahualulco, where, rely- 
ing on the countenance of the gov- 
ernment officials, he commenced a 
series of bitter assaults on Catholi- 
city. A popular tumult was the 
result, during which the unfortun- 
ate man was kilied, March 2, 1874. 
When news of this cruel, though not 
unprovoked, murder reached Mr. 
Foster, he waited on the Mexican 
minister, who informed him that 
“the principal assassins and two 
priests had been arrested, and that 
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a judge had been despatched to 
the district with an extra corps of 
clerks to ensure a speedy investiga- 
tion and trial.” This promise was 
faithfully and promptly kept, as we 
find by a despatch dated April 15, 
in which the minister says : 


“Up to the present date seven of the 
guilty parties have been tried and con- 
demned to death, from which sentence 
they have appealed to the supreme court. 
Twelve or fifteen more persons charged 
with complicity in the crime are under 
arrest awaiting trial, including the curu 
of the parish of Ahualulco.” 


Yet this summary vengeance, nor 
even the indignity offered to the 
venerable cura, who had had no 
participation whatever in the dis- 
turbance, did not satisfy the insati- 
able soul of Mr. Foster. From his 
subsequent letter to Lafragua, and 
several despatches to our govern- 
ment, we infer that the condign 
punishment of the priest, innocent 
or guilty, was to him the most desi- 
rable of objects. To inaugurate the 
new Reformation by the execution 
of a Catholic clergyman appears to 
have been considered by him as a 
master-stroke of policy. But even 
the Lerdistas were not prepared for 
so desperate a step, and Foster was 
doomed to find his hopes blighted. 
Alluding to a conversation with 
Minister Lafragua in September, he 
writes to Mr. Fish, bemoaning his 
hard fate: 


“ T thanked him for communicating the 
intelligence in relation to the trials of 
the assassins of Rev. Mr. Stephens, the 
receipt of which I had anxiously awaited, 
but expressed my disappointment in 
finding no mention of the proceedings 
had in the trial of the cura of Ahualulco, 
to whom the published accounts attribut- 
ed the responsibility of the assassina- 
tion. : 


This information, and the fact 
that the appeal of the seven con- 
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demned persons had not been deter- 
mined, drew forth one of Mr. Fish’s 
unaccountable diplomatic missives. 
“ You may farther inform him oral- 
ly,” says our Secretary, alluding to 
Lafragua, “but confidentially, if 
need be, that this must necessarily 
become an international affair, unless 
it shall be satisfactorily disposed of 
and without unreasonable delay.” 
Now, why should the information be 
given orally and confidentially if there 
was not some desire, some trick, to 
avoid responsibility for a doubtful 
act tending to intimidate a friendly 
power? and wherefore should the 
killing of the man Stephens be made 
an international affair—i.ec., a just 
cause of war—when so many Ameri- 
can citizens had been already mur- 
dered in Mexico with impunity ? Fos- 
ter had repeatedly complained that 
during the short time he had been 
in charge of the legation thirteen 
“murders of the most horrid char- 
acter and revolting to our common 
civilization” had been committed 
on his countrymen, for which there 
had not been a single punishment ; 
yet we hear of no intimation of mak- 
ing them international affairs. Were 
the lives of these persons, presuma- 
bly following legitimate callings, col- 
lectively of less value than that of a 
mendacious preacher of a gospel of 
violence ? 

Emboldened by the words of Mr. 
Fish, Foster again returned to the 
attack in a note to Lafragua, in 
which he directly, and on his own 
responsibility, charges the cura with 
having been the instigator of the 
crime. ‘The first intimation that 
the cura had had any participation 
in exciting the mob against Stephens 
was contained in a letter from a 
brother preacher named Watkins, 
who was stationed at Guadalajara, 
more than sixty miles from the 
scene of the disturbance. On this 
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suspicious and slender foundation 
Foster had been in the habit of 
building up a mass of insinuations 
and charges against the priest, refer- 
ring to “ general” and “ printed ” 
reports as his authority. When af- 
ter a searching investigation the 
cura was honorably discharged, apd 
the minister again complained to 
Lafragua, that official replied rather 
tartly in the following unequivo- 
cal terms: 

“Tn relation to the acquittal of 
those who were charged with being 
instigators of the crime, it is the re- 
sult of a judicial act, which has ta- 
ken place after the due process had 
been completed for the investigation 
of the truth, which is not always in 
accord with the prejudices of the 
public.” 

If the minister had added: “ and 
of Mr. Foster and the Board of 
Missions,” the sentence would have 
been more complete. Having failed 
to accomplish his grand design—the 
chastisement of the cura—the ulti- 
mate ‘fate of the convicted laymen 
became a matter of little importance 
to our assiduous representative. 

Another opportunity soon pre- 
sented itself for Mr. Foster’s official 
interference. On the night of Jan- 
uary 26, 1875, a riot occurred in 
Acapulco, in which five persons were 
killed and eleven wounded on both 
sides. Of the former, one was 
claimed to be an American. It ap- 
pears that a Rev. M. N. Hutchin- 
son, supported by the United States 
consul, J. A. Sutter, and a few na- 
tive officials, had commenced his 
evangelical labors in that city by per- 
sonally insulting the parish priest, 
lather J. P. Nava, and by openly 
abusing everything considered holy 
and venerable by Catholics. This 
method of preaching Christ’s Gospel 
so exasperated the populace that an 
attack was made on the building 


used as a Protestant church, and a 
street fight, with fatal results, fol- 
lowed. Hutchinson, the cause of 
the fray, escaped and found refuge 
on board a ship; while Sutter, who 
seems to have been as cowardly as 
he was vicious, threatened to aban- 
don the consulate and follow his ex- 
ample. Asin the case at Ahualulco, 
the “liberal” authorities at once ar- 
rested the cura, but so indignant 
were the citizens, and even some of 
the fdderal employees, at the act 
that he was at once set at liberty. 

Here was a rare chance for Mr. 
Foster to display his reformatory 
energy, and on this occasion he had 
a most efficient associate in the gal- 
lant consul. That truthful gentle- 
man writes to his chief, January 27, 
three days after the riot : 


“ All the Indians are under arms, and 
threaten to attack the town if the parish 
priest—who, in my opinion, is the prime 
mover of these heinous crimes—should 
be arrested. So he is still at large, and 
laughing, probably, at the impotence of the 
authorities. Everybody in town 
is afraid of the Indians, who, incited by a 
fanatical priest, would perpetrate the 
most atrocious crimes.” 


All this Mr. Foster believed, or 
appeared to believe; for we find him 
embodying it in his official commu- 
nications to Lafragua, with some 
additional remarks of his own to 
give the calumny greater point and 
force. Supported by the Amer- 
ican minister, Sutter now looms up 
as the defender of Protestant rights 
in general. Addressing personages of 
no less distinction than the governor 
of the state and the district judge, 
he requests them to “ promptly take 
the necessary measures within your 
power to procure the speedy pun- 
ishment, according to the law, of 
the instigators and perpetrators of 
the atrocious massacre of Protes~ 
tants,” etc. There is no limitation 








here, it will be observed, to Ameri- 

can citizens; the peremptory consul, 

“in obedience to instructions receiv- 

ed yesterday from the Hon. John W. 

Foster, envoy extraordinary, etc.,” 

had assumed a protectorate over the 

entire evangelical body of Acapulco, 

and felt himself at liberty to insult 

the executive and judiciary of the, 
state of Guerrero. 

The people of Acapulco, however, 
differed materially inopinion from the 
consul, Not only did they net fear 
the Indians or regard their priest as 
an abettor of riot and murder, but, on 
the contrary, five or six hundred of 
them waited on Governor Alvarez, 
and, in the name of the rest, assured 
him that the disturbance was whol- 
ly caused by Hutchinson and his 
handful of Protestants, requesting 
him at the same time to remove the 
disturbers from their city, as he had 
the power to do under the laws of 
the state. Even the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs—though, like so many 
of his party, deadly opposed to the 
church—could not help but ascribe 
the riot to something like its proper 
cause. Annoyed, doubtless, by the 
impertinence of Sutter and the im- 
portunities of Foster, he writes to 
the latter in a vein of delicate 
irony : 

“The consul in Acapulco cannot be 
ignorant of the fact that Protestant wor- 
ship was a new propaganda among a 
people who, unfortunately, have not been 
able to attain to that degree of civiliza- 
tion to enable them to accept without 
aversion religious tenets which they dis- 
own, and it is well known that the reli- 
gious sentiment is one of the most sensi- 


tive, and that, when attacked, it is all the 
more irritable.” 


The logical position of the Mexi- 
can minister is unassailable. But 
what a humiliating predicament for 
our government to be placed in by 
her diplomatists abroad! Such is 
the natural result of selecting the 
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kind of men for important posts, or 
indeed for any posts at all, com- 
plained of at the beginning of the 
article. It is clear that this Mr. 
Foster has missed his vocation. He 
would be more at home in a Protes- 
tant board of missions, or as a 
“ worker ” in “ revivals,” than stand- 
ing before a people as the represen- 
tative of the truth, worth, and ge- 
nius of a great nation. 

Mr. Foster was not satisfied with 
the explanation. He had lost one 
priest, and he was not going to 
let another slip through his fingers 
without a struggle. He reminds 
Lafragua of Mr, Fish’s “ congratula- 
tions,” and appeals to his gratitude. 
“While it is very natural that I,” he 
writes, “as the representative of a 
government which has officially con- 
gratulated that of Mexico on the 
constitutional triumph and recogni- 
tion of the principles of religious 
liberty, should watch with deep in- 
terest the practical enforcement of 
these principles, I have made the 
outbreaks of fanatical mobs the sub- 
ject of diplomatic intervention only 
when American citizens have been 
assassinated.” But the plea was in 
vain; even the government of Lerdo 
de Tejada dared not molest the cura 
of Acapulco, who, strong in his in- 
nocence and in the affection of his 
flock, continued to exercise the 
duties of his sacred office, regard- 
less alike of native “ reformers” and 
officious diplomats. Up to the latest 
dates Mr. Foster had not yet caught 
a cura, and the people of Mexico 
seem as far as ever from the enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of a new [e- 
formation, so happily and charac- 
teristically begun. 

The Central American States in- 
clude Guatemala, San Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, 
each of which holds an undivided 
fifth interest in the official attention 
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of Mr. George Williamson, our wor- 
thy minister peripatetic. When not 
involved in domestic brawls—which 
seldom happens—these miniature 
commonwealths have a habit of 
varying the monotony of peaceful 
life by a descent on one of their 
neighbors, and even a civil and a 
foreign war have been known to 
rage at the same time and. place, 
Having such a vivacious people to 
look after, the attention of our re- 
presentative might reasonably be 
considered ‘fully occupied; yet we 
learn that he has ample leisure to 
devote himself to theological and 
educational speculations, and par- 
ticularly to the subject of marriage. 
On this important social relation 
he not only becomes eloquent, 
though occasionally obscure, in his 
despatches, but is evidently looked 
upon as an authority by the “liber- 
al” party on the Isthmus. Having 
been asked his opinion by President 
Barrios of Guatemala, who contem- 
plated extending civil marriage to 
his people, “I replied,” he says, “ it 
would in all probability soon come ; 

. that in our country we con- 
sidered the civil law supreme, and 
would neither furnish a hierarchy 
of Romanists nor Protestants, to as- 
sert its sanction was necessary to 
give validity to a. contract which 
the law pronounced good.” It may 
be objected that this passage is not 
well constructed ; so, in justice not 
only to the liberal views, but to the 
erudition of Mr, Williamson, we 
quote the following descriptive ex- 
tract from a despatch on the con- 
dition of the Central American 
population : 


Intelligence is more generally diffus- 
ed ; people are slowly learning republi- 
can habits and adopting republican 
ideas; a monarchical hierarchy that 
fostered superstitions, that only allowed 
education in a certain direction, and 


which ‘gathered gear’ unto itself ‘by 
every wile,’ has been dethroned ; agri- 
culture now has the aid of the numerous 
laborers who were employed in the erec- 
tion of large edifices for monks and nuns 
and religious. exercises.” 


A subsequent communication on 
the state of public education fur- 
nishes a rather strange commentary 
on the above : 


“The present attempt at organizing a 
public-school system is, in my judgment, 
one of the most laudable acts of the pre- 
sent government, for which it should be 
entitled to credit, whether there be suc- 
cess or failure. My opinion is that there 
are too many obstacles to be overcome 
for the plan to be successful, and that 
the government is undettaking a grave 
expcriment which is likely to create 
great dissatisfaction, and may result in 
revolution, But having driven out most 
of the priests and nuns, who were here- 
tofore the instructors of the people, it 
seemed necessary the government should 
try to supply their place.” 


The same latitude of opinion and 
ill-concealed hostility to the Cath- 
olic Church, the’ same ‘desire’ to 
take advantage of every trifling cir- 
cumstance to misrepresent and ma- 
lign the motives of her supporters, 
pervade the correspondence of our 
other representatives in South Amer- 
ica, almost without exception, Thus 
Mr, Thomas Russell has no scru- 
ple in lauding the usurping govern- 
ment of Venezuela, which, in 1870, 
first imprisoned and then banished 
perpetually the Archbishop of Car- 
acas and Venezuela, suppressed the 
seminaries, confiscated the property 
of the monasteries, and expelled the 
nuns. Still less has Mr. Rumsey 
Wing in assuring the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Ecuador, in writ- 
ing about an alleged desecration of 
a grave in Quito, that the news “ of 
those outrages on the bodies of Pro- 
testants ” “would create an intense 
feeling not only in my own country 
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but throughout Europe”; while, 
having nothing else to send, we 
suppose, the same officious gentle- 
man forwards to Washington copies 
«f two decrees of Congress, one 
granting a tithe of the church rev- 
enues to his Holiness the Pope, and 
the other placing Ecuador under 
the protection of the Sacred Heart, 
“to show the intense Catholicism 
prevailing in this country.” 

Then Mr. C. A. Logan, some 
time of Chili, appears to have in- 
terested himself very much in local 
politics, and it is not difficult to 
discover upon which side his sym- 
pathy rests. Ina despatch to Sec- 
retary Fish, November 2, 1874, he 
has the hardihood to charge the 
Archbishop of Santiago with bribing 
congressmen, pending the passage 
of a bill for the partial repeal of a 
penal law against the clergy. He 
writes : 


“The day arrived for the vote, and a 
large crowd gathered about the building, 
awaiting the result with the most breath- 
less anxiety ; among these was the arch- 
bishop himself, in full clerical robes. 
Much to the chagrin of the liberals, a 
two-third vote was gained by the church 
party under the spur and lash of the 
clericals, and, as it is freely asserted, by 
the liberal use of money. The senate is 
composed of only twenty members, 
which is not a large body to handle, if 
they take kindly to handling.” 


Mr. Francis Thomas, of Lima, goes 
even farther than his confrére, and 
deliberately asserts the complicity 
of the Catholics, as a body, in the 
recent attempt to assassinate Presi- 
dent Pardo. 


“The conspirators,” he says, ‘‘had 
calculated upon the co-operation of all 
that class of the population of this coun- 
try who have become hostile to the pres- 
ident of Peru on account of his proceed- 
ings, in which high dignitaries of the 
Catholic Church were concerned. The 
congress of Peru at its last session passed 
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a law forbidding members of the or- 
der of Jesuits to reside within the ju- 
risdiction of Peru. In violation of this 
law, members of that order who had 
been expelled from other Spanish repub- 
lics took possession of a convent in the 
interior of Peru, and took measures to 
organize their society. President Pardo, 
in conformity to tae law, issued a pro- 
clamation requiring them to leave the 
country, which has caused some degrec 
of excitement.” 


This fact, and the attempts of the 
government to introduce irreligious 
books and periodicals into the 
schools, were sufficient, in the opin- 
ion of our impartial minister, to 
provoke the Catholics of Peru to 
the foulest crimes. 

The Emperor of Brazil, in his 
open war on the church, also finds 
an advocate and eulogist in Mr. 
Richard Cutts Shannon, the Ameri- 
can chargé at his court, who em- 
ploys his vicarious pen in justifying 
the arrest, trial, and condemnation 
of the Bishop of Olinda to four 
years’ imprisonment with hard labor. 
But he is surpassed by minister 
James R. Partridge, who, in alluding 
to the determined intention of the 
government to prosecute to the bit- 
ter end the various vicars who were 
named to take the place of those 
successively cast into prison, em- 
phatically declares : “ From present 
appearances, the ministerial party 
are going on and are determined 
to carry it through. It is to be 
hoped that their courage may not 
fail, neither by reason of the long 
list of those who are thus declared 
ready to become martyrs, nor by 
any political move of the ecclesias- 
tical party.” 

Such, in brief, are the views of 
the men sent to represent this coun- 
try on American soil, If we turn 
to Europe—though we may acknow- 
ledge a higher order of ability in 
our diplomatic agents there—we 
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discover prejudice as strong and 
partisanship equally conspicuous. 
Referring to the German Empire, 
we are pained to find so profound a 
student of the past as Mr. Bancroft 
our late minister at Berlin, so easi- 
ly deceived in contemporary histo- 
ry. Nothing, certainly, can be more 
untrue than the following statement 
of the position of affairs in Prussia 
in 1873: 


“ The effect of the correspondence [be- 
tween the Pope and Emperor William] 
has been only to increase the popularity 
and European reputation of the emperor, 
and to depress the influence of the cleri- 
cal party, thus confirming the accounts, 
which I have always given you, that the 
ultramontane political influence can nev- 
er become vitally dangerous to this em- 
pire. The Catholic clergy are obviously 
beginning to regret having commenced 
with the state a contest in which it is not 
possible for them to gain the advantage. 
The intelligent Catholics themselves 
for the most part support the government, 
and so have received from the ultramon- 
tanes the nickname of state Catholics.” 


There is not a single sentence 
in the above which is not a mis- 
apprehension of facts. How far 
Mr. Bancroft’s easy assertions and 
confident predictions, made scarce- 
ly two years ago, have been jus- 
tified by the event is a mat- 
ter that happily needs no inquiry, 
while comment on our part would 
be almost cruel. Mr. Bancroft, 
however, was not content with sup- 
plying information to the State De- 
partment on matters exclusively 
pertaining to his mission. His wide 
range of vision took in all Europe, 
past and present. Of the old Hel- 
vetian republic he writes : 


‘‘ Switzerland shows no sign of receding 
from its comprehensive measures against 
the ultramontane usurpations; and the 
spirit and courage of these republicans 
have something of the same effect on the 
population of Germany that was exercis- 
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ed by their forefathers in the time of the 
Reformation.” 


And again : 


“ How widely the movement is extend- 
ing in Europe is seen by what is passing 
in England, where choice has been made 
of a ministry disinclined to further con- 
cessions to the demands of the Catholic 
hierarchy, and where the archbishops of 
the Anglican Church aie proposing mea- 
sures to drive all Romanizing tendencies 
out of the forms of public worship in the 
Establishment. Here in Germany, where 
the question takes the form of a conflict 
between the authority of the state at 
home within its own precincts, and the 
influence of an alien ecclesiastical power, 
it is certain that the party of the state is 
consolidating its strength ; and I see no- 
thing, either in the history of the country, 
or in the present state of public opinion, 
or the development of public legislation, 
that can ra‘se a doubt as to the persisten- 
cy of the German government in the 
course upon which it has entered.” 


What the “comprehensive mea- 
sures ” in Switzerland “against the 
ultramontane usurpations”’ mean 
readers of THe CaTHOLIC WorLD 
already know. They are simply a 
rather aggravated form of the Falck 
laws—a form so aggravated that it is 
only within the past year M. Loyson 
himself warned the world that the 
“comprehensive measures against 
ultramontane us*:rpations,’’ which 
Mr. Bancroft finds such reasons 
to commend, were aimed, through 
Catholicity, at all Christianity. And . 
yet a high official of our free govern- 
ment, a man of universal reputation 
and great authority in the world of 
letters, finds in this elaborate sys- 
tem of proscription and intolerance 
food for congratulation. One would 
suppose from the spirit so plainly 
animating Mr. Bancroft that he is a 
member of the O. A. U., and that 
he was chosen rather to represent 
that delectable society in Berlin 
than the American Government. It 
is to be presumed, from his own 









despatches, that he would have our 
government follow the tyrannical 
attempt of Prussia and Switzerland 
to “stamp out” freedom of con- 
science. Mr. Bancroft’s diplomatic 
experience, under the influence of 
the court of Prussia, seéms destined 
to reverse his principles and max- 
ims as an American historian. He 
has, we fear, remained too long 
abroad for the good of his native 
truth, character, and sense of right. 
It is to be hoped that this baneful 
influence of foreign courts does not 
pursue him on his return to his 
own country’and people. 

Mr, John Jay, who formerly acted 
as our envoy at Vienna, though not 
so pronounced or diffusive in his 
despatches, is not far behind Mr. 
Bancroft in expressing his entire 
concurrence with the restrictive 
policy recently adopted by the gov- 
ernment of Austria towards the 
church; while Mr. George P. Marsh, 
our representative in Italy, is so 
great an admirer of Garibaldi that he 
is never tired of chanting his praises 
in grandiloquent prose. Those fa- 
miliar with the life of that notori- 
ous bandit will be surprised to learn 
from so high an authority as the 
American minister that “he has 
never through life encouraged any 
appeal to popular passion or any 
resistance to governments, except 


. by legal measures or in the way of 


organized and orderly attempts at 
revolution ; and, from the moment 
ot his arrival at Rome, he exerted 
himself to the utmost to restrain 
every manifestation of excitement.” 

in marked contrast to the unfair 
and ungenerous spirit displayed in 
the despatches of those ministers 
are the letters from France, Spain, 
and England. The stirring political 
events which occupy the entire at- 
tention of the two former countries 
leave no room, perhaps, for the dis- 
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cussion of penal laws and judicial 
decrees against Catholicity; while 
the latter, having carried out Pro- 
testantism to its logical conclusion, 
and found it a sham, is more inclin- 
ed to profit by the blunders and 
crimes of its neighbors, so as to 
push its commercial interests, than to 
imitate them and begin anew the 7é/- 
of persecutor for conscience’ sake. 

In explanation of the erroneous 
views so frequently put forth by so 
many of our diplomatic officials, we 
are assured that most of those sent 
to Mexico and Central and South 
America have been members of se- 
cret societies, and, having been ac- 
customed to affiliate with the lodges 
of those Freemason-ridden countries, 
have had whatever little sense of 
equity they originally possessed per- 
verted by the sophisms of their 
new associates. Possibly; but let us 
consider how much harm may b- 
done by following such a short-sight- 
ed course. All the independentcoun- 
tries south of us on this continent are 
largely Catholic, and, with the excep- 
tion of Brazil, claim to be republican. 
They are bound to us by strong ties, 
political as well as commercial, and 
are naturally inclined to look upon 
the United States as their exemplar 
and guide, and, if need be, the'r 
protector. When they shall have 
shaken off the incubus of military 
dictation that now weighs upon 
them, and, restoring to the church 
its rights—as will eventually be done 
—have entered on a new career of 
freedom and material prosperity, 
how will they be disposed to feel to- 
wards a power which they have 
known only through its agents, an: 
those the advocates and supporters 
of everything that is illiberal in poli- 
tics and degrading in polemics ? 

In Europe the influence of in- 
capable and unworthy representa- 
tives is likely to be even more de- 
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leterious to our national character. 
The affections of the people of the 
Old World are strongly inclined to- 
ward the free institutions of the 
New. But if we continue to per- 
mit our delegated authority to be 
used only in favor and encourage- 
ment of such enemies of human 
liberty as the usurper at the Eternal 
City, the tyrant at Berlin, and the 
communists of Geneva, the popular 
sympathy born of our protestations 
of liberality will soon fade away, to 
give place to feelings of mistrust, if 
not of positive aversion. 

In calling public attention to the 
incapacity and perversity of the 
majority of our diplomatists—men 
who do not hesitate to put into their 
correspondence with foreign govern- 
ments, and their private home de- 
spatches, sentiments they dare not 
utter publicly “in the forum or 
through the press—we by no means 
desire to restrict proper expressions 
of opinion or limit the just criti- 
cisms of the agents of the Depart- 
ment of State. We only insist that 


these shall not be indulged in at the 
expense of a very large and respect- 
able portion of this community. 
Neither do we require that they 
shall 


take sides with Catholics, 
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as such, anywhere, no matter how 
harsh or unjust may be their griev- 
ances. This country is not Catho- 
lic, it is true, neither is it Protes- 
tant; and, indeed, it is questionable 
if, in any strict: sense, it can be call- 
ed Christian. But it is a country 
civilly and religiously free, by cus- 
tom, statute, and Constitution, and 
we have a right to demand that 
whoever undertakes to act for it, as 
part and parcel of the machinery of 
our government, among foreigners, 
shall represent it as it is, in spirit 
as well as in fact—the opponent of 
all proscription for conscience’ sake, 
the enemy of tyranny whether exer- 
cised by the mob or the state. Is 
it not the true policy of our govern- 
ment to send abroad as representa- 
tives of our interests men who, 
while they are not hostile to the 
prevailing religious beliefs of the 
country to which they are accredit- 
ed, are, at the same time, true 
and stanch Americans? If such 
men cannot be found, let us, in 
the name of common sense, have 
none at all. Some minor interests 
may perhaps suffer by the omission, 
but the honor and reputation of the 
republic will remain unsullied and 
unimpaired. 





LINES ON LEONARDO DA VINCI'S “VIRGIN OF 
THE ROCKS.” 


MATERNAL lady with the virgin grace, 
Heaven-born thy Jesus seemeth sure, 

And thou a virgin pure. 

Lady most perfect, when thy sinless face 
Men look upon, they wish to be 

A Catholic, Madonna fair, to worship thee. 





CHARLES LAMB. 
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A POET AMONG THE POETS. 


It is of the last importance that English criticism should clearly discern what rule for its course, in ordc1 
to avail itself of the field now opening to it, and to produce fruit for the future, it ought to take. The 


rule may be summed up in one word. 





Mr. James Russeit Lowe * has 
applied Mr. Matthew Arnold’s rule 
with rare fidelity in his essays, just 
published, on Dante, Spenser, Words- 
worth, Milton, and Keats. His esti- 
mate of the two greatest of modern 
poets, especially the paper on Dante, 
is calculated to attract general atten- 
tion, and to arouse, we apprehend, 
some acrid sentiment in a certain 
class of literary butterflies who are 
accustomed to sip or decline accord- 
ing to the theological character of 
the garden. It requires consider- 
able courage to place Dante above 
all his rivals and salute him as 


* The loftiest of poets !” 


in an hour when poetry has lost the 
qualities that made Dante lofty 
and Milton grand,-and when the 
epithet “Catholic,” which Dante 
loved and Milton hated, has become 
again a reproach. Lowell’s consid- 
eration of both is characterized by 
disinterestedness as to time, reli- 
gion, politics, and literature; and 
the sincere student who casts aside 
his prejudices, like his hat, when he 
approaches the temples that en- 
shrine so much of divinity as God 
deposited in the souls of the Floren- 
tine and the Puritan, will find it 
difficult to dissent from the judg- 
ment of Lowell upon their individu- 
ality, their inspiration, or their art. 
Lowell is peculiarly adapted to the 
form of literature, semi-critical, 
semi-creative, in which he has re- 
cently distinguished himself. We 
believe his essay on Dante to be the 
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most successfully-accomplished task 
which he has yet undertaken; and 
the cultivated American public 
should thank one who has amused 
and diverted it as well as he has 
done for the solid instruction which 
this volume conveys in a style at 
once scholarly, fresh, and refined. 
Lowell’s mental temperament is ad- 
mirably adapted for the mirroring of 
poets’ minds. Himself a genuine 
poet, without ambition above his 
capacity, his agile fancy discerns 
the quicker and appreciates more 
intensely the imagination of epic 
souls; while his critical faculty, na- 
turally acute, has the additional ad- 
vantage of a keen sense of humor, 
which enables him to discover more 
readily the incongruous, and is, 
therefore, an invaluable assistant in 
literary discrimination. 

It is the trade of criticism to 
expose blemishes; it is genius in 
criticism to appreciate the subject. 
The journeyman critic of the last 
two centuries has been so busy mak- 
ing authors miserable without felici- 
tating mankind that when we read 
through an essay like Lowell’s on 
Dante, on Wordsworth, or on Spen- 
ser, we cheerfully recognize a man 
where experience has taught us to 
look only for an ingenious carper 
or spiteful ferret. However, critics 
are no worse than they used to be. 
Swift, who had excellent opportuni- 
ty of forming an opinion, both in his 
own practice and in the observation 
of that of others, has left this drama- 
tic picture, the truthfulness of which 
there is no reason yet to question: 
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“The malignant deity Criticism 
dwelt on the top of a snowy mountain 
in Nova Zembla; Momus found her 
extended in her den upon the spoils 
of numberless volumes half devour- 
ed. At her right hand sat Igno- 
rance, her father and husband, blind 
with age; at her left, Pride, her 
mother, dressing her up in the scraps 
of paper herself had torn. There 
was Opinion, her. sister, light of 
foot, hoodwinked, and headstrong, 
yet giddy and perpetually turning. 
About her played her children, 
Noise and Impudence, Dulness and 
Vanity, Positiveness, Pedantry, and 
Ill-Manners.” Such is reckless and 
conscienceless criticism even to 
this day; and we turn from it, in 
grateful delight, to the reverential 
commentary which Lowell has pro- 
duced upon one of the saddest of all 
human creaturesthe great Catholic 
poet-of the middle ages. 

Dante, little understood by those 
who have the largesttitle to his lega~ 
cies, is, after all, the universal poet 
—the poet of the soul. Homer 
chants the blood-red glories of war, 
and is the poet of a period; Virgil 
charms by the grace of his lines, 
and is the poet of an episode; Mil- 
ton awes with the mighty sweeps of 
his rhetoric, and is the poet of the 
grandiose; Shakspeare astounds 
with his knowledge of human nature 
and enchains with his wit, and is 
the poet of the passions; Dante, 
when read aright, is found to be 
the poet of the Soul. The line that 
divides him from Shakspeare lies 
between the subjective and the ob- 
jective—Shakspeare’s themes are 
men and women; Dante’s sole sub- 
ject is Man—man within himself, 
as he is related to God, to re- 
ligion, to eternity. As Lowell fe- 
licitously writes it, “ Arma virumque 
cano; that is the motto of classic 
song. Dante says, Subjectum est 
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homo, not vir—my theme is man, 
not a man.” 

Why, then, do we not read him 
more and value him as he deserves ? 
For two reasons : first, the difficuliy 
of adequate translation; next, the 
mysterious richness of his thought, 
whose pearls are not strung across 
the door of the lines to warn us, as 
later poetry so candidly’ does, that 
within there is nothing but barren- 
ness. The proper understanding 
of Dante has been a growth, oegin- 
ning in Italy as soon as he was 
dead, extending gradually over Eu- 
rope, into England, and now west- 
ward, gaining in clearness and 
glory as time recedes and space ca- 
larges. 

Within a century after the poet’s 
death lectures on his works were 
delivered in the churches, and, as 
soon as the invention of printing 
enabled, numerous editions were 
edited and circulated. The first 
translation was into Spanish; then 
into French; next into German; 
and a copy of a Latin translation 
ef the Divine Comedy by a bishop 
was made at the request of two 
English bishops in the early part of 
the fifteenth century, and was sent 
to England. Spenser and Milton 
were familiar with the poet’s works, 
but the first complete English trans- 
lation did not appear until 1802. 
Of the English translations since 
then, the most familiar are Cary’s 
anu Longfellow’s; and to this cata- 
logue Mr. Lowell adds: “ A transla. 
tion of the /nferno into quatrains 
by T. W. Parsons ranks with the 
best for spirit, truthfulness, and ele- 
gance”—praise which will be cor- 
dially endorsed by those who have 
profited by Mr. Parsons’ labor. 

We propose to discuss Dante the 
man and Mr. Lowell’s estimate of 
him, as exhibited in his writings, 
and shall touch upon the latter only 








as they may be necessary to the 
clearer revelation of their author’s 
character. For Pante, like Milton, 
was not of common mould; in what- 
ever aspect we view him he proves 
extraordinary to a degree which 
frequently becomes incomprehensi- 
ble. It is natural to wish to throw 
the two upder the same light, al- 
though the result of the experiment 
is only to magnify their points of 
difference and diminish those of 
comparison. The sum of the re- 
sults appears to be that only in the 
accidents of life are they compar- 
able; in the essentials of character, 
with a single exception—that of in- 
tense faith—they were radically un- 
like. Widely apart as their names 
appear—Dante dying in 1321 and 
Milton entering life in 1608—men 
were engaged during the lives of 
both in civil revolution, and each 
had’ his own theory of government 
and exercised the functions of polit- 
ical power. Both were men of sor- 
row, both were unappreciated in 
their day and generation, and the 
light and joy which each experienced 
emanated from within and supplied 
the fire of their genius. The noblest 
work of each was written in the 
gloomiest period of his life. Here 
the possibility of parallel ends. 
There is a close relation—a much 
closer one than may at first be sus- 
pected—between Dante and the in- 
stant condition of American society 
and politics. Nearly six hundred 
years have passed away, and we 
have to go back to Dante to learn 
personal virtue in political life, as 
well as religion in social affairs. 


- Lowell has escaped the poison of 


the time. He perceives the essence 
as well as the necessity of virtue, 
and fully realizes its absence in our 
own state. 


“Very hateful to his fervid heart and 
sincere mind would have been the mod- 
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etn theory whicn deals witn sin 1 in- 
voluntary error, and by shifting cff the 
fault to the shoulders of Atavism or those 
of Society—personified for purposes of 
excuse, but escaping into impersonal- 
ity again from the grasp of retribution— 
weakens that sense of personal responsi- 
bility which is the root of self-respect 
and the safeguard of character. Dante, 
indeed, saw clearly enough that the 
divine justice did at length overtake so- 
ciety in the ruin of states caused by the 
corruption of private, and thence of civic, 
morals ; but a personality so intense as 
his could not be satisfied with such a 
tardy and generalized penalty as this. 
‘It is Thou,’ he says sternly, ‘ who hast 
done this thing, and Thou, not Society, 
shalt be damned for it ; nay, damned all 
the worse for this paltry subterfuge. 
This is not my judgment, but that of the 
universal Nature, from before the begin- 
ning of the world.’ . . . He believed in 
the righteous use of anger, and that 
baseness was its legitimate quarry. He 
did not think the Tweeds and Fisks, the 
political wire-pullers and convention- 
packers, of his day merely amusing, and 
he certainly did think it the duty of an 
upright and thoroughly-trained citizen to 


speak out severely and unmistakably.’ 


He believed firmly, almost fiercely, in a 
divine order of the universe, a concep- 
tion whereof kad been vouchsafed him, 
and that whatever or whoever hindered 
or jostled it, whether wilfully or blindly 
it mattered not, was to be got out of the 
way at all hazards ; because obedience 
to God’s law, and not making things 
generally comfortable, was the highest 
duty of man, as it was also his only way 
to true felicity. . . . It would be of little 
consequence to show in which of two 
equally selfish and short-sighted parties 
a man enrolled himself six hundred 
years ago; but it is worth something to 
know that a man of ambitious temper 
and violent passions, aspiring to office 
in a city of factions, could rise to a level 
of principle so far above them ll. 
Dante's opinions have life in them still, 
because they were drawn from living 
sources of reflection and experience, be- 
cause they were reasoned out from the 
astronomic laws of history and ethics, 
and were not weather-guesses snatched 
in a glance at the doubtful! political sky 
of the hour.” 


In this Dante strikingly differed 
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from Milton, who was a revengeful 
and intensely-bigoted fanatic of 
his own faction, and he admitted to 
his companionship no man, high or 
low, who presumed to differ from 
him. Dante was a politician by 
principle, placing his country first, 
and setting a high value on himself 
as her servant. Milton was a poli- 
tician by bigotry, placing himself 
first, and setting a high value on his 
country because he was her servant. 
3ut the manliness of Dante in de- 
manding that the severe precepts 
of religion should be inflexibly ap- 
plied to political administration in 
an age whose corruption was only 
less shocking than that of our own, 
is the particular lesson which this 
vigorous extract from Lowell con- 
veys. If society in this era should 
esteem political wire-pullers, con- 
vention-packers, and politicians who 
deem patriotism the science of per- 
sonal exigencies, as Dante esteemed 
and treated them, should we be 
any the worse off? Dante looked 
upon a thief as a thief, and the 
knave who conspired to defraud the 
government as fit only to “ begone 
among the other dogs.” Would 
there not be a healthier tone in our 
political affairs if these classes of 
criminals were not met, as is usual- 
ly the case, by justice daintily 
gloved and the bandage removed 
from her eyes, lest she should make 
a mistake as to persons? 

The inspiration of Dante was 
strictly religious. So was Milton’s ; 
but with this distinction: that Dante’s 
religiousness was real and benefi- 
cent, while Milton’s was unreal and 
malignant—as Lowell says, Milton’s 
God was a Calvinistic Zeus.” 

A brief and succinct analysis of 
the Divine Comedy will be found 
serviceable by those who have not 
analyzed it for themselves, and at 
the same time will make manifest 


the dependence of Dante's inspira- 
tion upon Catholic doctrine: 


‘‘The poem consists of three parts— 
Hell, Purgatory,and Paradise. Each part 
is divided into thirty-three cantos, in allu- 
sion to the years of the Saviour’s life ; 
for although the Hell contajns thirty- 
four, the first canto is merely introduc- 
tory. In the form of the verse (triple 
rhyme) we may find an emblem of the 
Trinity, and in the three divisions of the 
threefold state of man, sin, grace, and 
beatitude. . . . Lapse through sin, me- 
diation, and redemption—these are the 
subjects of the three parts of the poem ; 
or, otherwise stated, intellectual convic- 
tion of the result of sin, typified in Vir- 
gil; .. . moral conversion after repent- 
ance, by divine grace, typified in Bea- 
trice ; reconcil ation with God, and actu- 
al, blinding vision of him—‘ The pure in 
heart shall see God.’ ... The poem is also, 
in a very intimate sense, an apotheosis of 
woman. . .. Nothing is more wonder- 
ful than the power of absorption and as- 
similation in this man, who could take up 
into himself the world that then was, and 
reproduce it with such cosmopolitan truth 
to human nature and to his own individ- 
uality as to reduce all contemporary his- 
tory to amere comment on his vision. We 
protest, therefore, against the parochial 
criticism which would degrade Dante toa 
mere partisan ; which sees in him a Lu- 
ther before his time, and would clap the 
bonnet rouge upon his heavenly muse.” 


Dante proved himself a reformer 
of the most aggressive kind. The 
difference between him and Luther 
was that Dante endeavored to re- 
form men by means of the church ; 
Luther endeavored to destroy the 
church rather than reform himself. 
Evils existed within the church, as 
a part of society, during the periods 
of both. Dante helped to correct 
them as a conservative; Luther 
chose, as a radical, to tear the edi- 
fice down. Unlike the temple of 
Philistia, the church stood, and the 
Samson of the sixteenth century fell 
beneath the ruins of a single col- 
umn. . 

No fact in the history of poetry is 
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more striking than the necessity of 
religion as a source of inspiration. 
The /iiad and Odyssey acquire their 
epic quality from the religion of 
Greece; gods stalk about, and Min- 
erva’s shield resounds in the clangor 
with that of Achilles. The neid 
wuld be beautiful without the as- 
sociation of mythology; but it is 
mythology which enhances its grace 
into grandeur. The Vedas are an 
expression of the religious aspi- 
rations of the Hindocs. The verse 
of Boccaccio is pleasing only in 
proportion as religion cleansed his 
pen. Petrarch’s sonnets would never 
have been written had not Laura 
taught him the distinction between 
pure love, as the church knows it, 
and the passions which carried By- 
ron into hysterics. The Italian epic 
of the sixteenth century, Ferusalem 
Delivered, which is held by Hallam 
to be equal in grace to the neid, 
had the First Crusade for its theme. 
Would it have been possible for 
Milton to have written any poem 
equal to Paradise Lost out of other 
than Scriptural materials? Aside 
from the literary characteristics and 
dramatic strength of the plays of 
Shakspeare, does not their chief 
value lie in their correct morality— 
the morality which is found nowhere 
outside Catholic teaching? This is 
not the place to discuss the modern 
decline of poetry. Matthew Ar- 
nold’s theory—it is a general favor- 
ite—is that history and boldly-out- 
lined epochs make poetry; and 
Lowell says, in his essay on Milton, 
“It is a high inspiration to be the 
neighbor of great events.” But the 
last two centuries have been crowd- 
ed with history; boldly-outlined 
epochs have lifted their awful sum- 
mits in England, in France, in Italy, 
in the United States, in Spain. 
Where are the great poets among 
the verse-makers who have been 


neighbors of these great events, and 
might have caught high inspiration 
from them? Since the Reformation 
the moral world has been growing 
iconoclastic, and there is no poetry 
in iconoclasm. 

Next to religion, woman has been 
the great inspiration of poets; but 
the modern idea of marriage has 
shattered the sanctuary walls which 
Christianity erected around it; the 
sacredness of home is invaded, the 
oneness of love destroyed—there is 
no poetry in divorce. 

Is. not the decline of poetry a 
very curious, if not a fatal, reply to 
the hypothesis of evolution, carried 
logically into the moral and intel- 
lectual world ? 

Mr. Lowell completes his essay 
by a minute examination of Dante’s 
thought and style, as exhibited in 
the Divine Comedy ; and we can 
find space only for the closing 
period : 


“ At the Round Table of King Arthur 
there was left always one seat empty for 
him who should accomplish the adventure 
of the Holy Grail. It was called the peril- 
ous seat, because of the dangers he would 
encounter who would win it. In the 
company of the epic poets there was a 
place left for whoever should embody the 
Christian idea of a triumphant life, out- 
wardly all defeat, inwardly victorious ; 
who should make us partakers in that . 
cup of sorrow in which all are communi- 
cants with Christ. He who should do 
this would achieve indeed the perilous 
seat; for he must combine poesy with 
doctrine in such cunning wise that the 
one lose not its beauty nor the other its 
severity—and Dante has doneit. As he 
takes possession of it we seem to hear 
the cry he himself heard when Virgil re- 
joined the company of great singers : 


* All honor to the loftiest of poets!’ ”’ 


Mr. Lowell’s Dante is a man di- 
vinely inspired and overshadowed 
by divinity to the grave itself—a 
character austere, devoid of hu- 
mor, unflinchingly faithful to his 











conceptions of right whether moral 
or political, self-respecting, and be- 
lievirg in his own commission from 
God; a mind logical, systematic, 
and illuminated by Heaven, con- 
sciously developing its marvellous 
genius in the midst of contumely ; 
a heart consumed first by human 
love for Beatrice, and by it purged 
and refined out of personality into 
the love of God and the proper re- 
lative appreciation of all creatures ; 
a sublime human soul, in_ brief, 
transformed from the individual 
into the universal, and teaching all 
men, as it was taught in sorrow and 
in love, to seek eternity as the sole 
object worthy of human effort; and 
teaching in a lofty splendor of 
phrase and successions of exquisite 
imagery which continue to astonish 
posterity and will for ever adorn 
general literature. 

The essay on Milton is devoted 
rather to Mr. David Masson than to 
the poet. There is nothing to in- 
dicate that the critic is in love with 
either the poems or the personality 
of the sublime Puritan who offici- 
ated in the capacity of Latin secre- 
tary to Oliver Cromwell, and who 
devoted himself to epic verse after 
his services ceased to be available 
for the oppression of his fellow-men. 
Still less is he enamored of Mr. 
David Masson as a biographer of 
Milton, and the jovial though thor- 
oughly effective manner in which 
he demonstrates the Scotch profes- 
sor’s unfitness for this office adds 
to his volume a flavor of pungency 
which brings back happy recollec- 
tions of the “Table for Critics.” 
Masson is very voluminous and 
exasperatingly given to remote and 
often irrelevant detail; and Macau- 
lay, in extinguishing some of the 
literary pretenders of his time, 
was never more dextrous than 
Lowell in this grotesque joust at 
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the Edinburgh professor’s faults, 
nor half so witty. Referring to the 
length of the biography—there are 
eight volumes octavo of the Zife and 
Works—Lowell says with perfect 
gravity: “We envy the secular lei- 
sures of Methuselah, and are thank- 
ful that Azs biography, at least (if writ- 
ten in the same longeval proportion), 
is irrecoverably lost to us. What 
a subject that would have been for a 
person of Mr. Masson’s spacious pre- 
dilections!”” And he goes on to say: 
“Tt is plain, from the preface to the 
second volume, that Mr. Masson 
himself has an uneasy consciousness 
that something is wrong, and that 
Milton ought to be more than a 
mere incident of his own bio- 
graphy.” Masson, on the other 
hand, is of opinion “ that, whatever 
may be thought by a hasty person 
looking in on the subject from the 
outside,” no one can study Milton 
without being obliged to study also 
the history of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland; whereupon Lowell 
retorts that, even for a hasty person, 
eleven years is “ rather long to have 
his button held by a biographer ere 
he begins his next sentence.” 

Masson’s rambling history of the 
seventeenth century “is interrupted 
now and then,” says Lowell, “ by an 
unexpected apparition of Milton, 
who, like Paul Pry, just pops in and 
hopes he does not intrude, to tell us 
what fe has been doing in the 
meanwhile.” Blinded by the dust of 
old papers which Masson ransacks, 
to discover that they have no rela- 
tion to his hero, the critic compares 
the ponderous biography to Alls- 
ton’s picture of Elijah in the wilder- 
ness, “where a good deal of re- 
search at last enables us to guess at 
the prophet absconded like a co- 
nundrum in the Jandscape, where 
the very ravens could scarce have 
found him out.” 
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This characterization of Edin- 
burgh by Harvard will certainly 
inspire suggestion, if it does not 
awaken hope; but Lowell’s right 
to criticise the sedate and prolix 
gentleman who occupies in the Scot- 
tish metropolis the chair which he 
himself fills at Cambridge does not 
rest, as we have already seen in the 
essay on Dante, on Susarion’s fac- 
ulty of turning the serious and dull 
into actual comedy. 

Like all who have recently writ- 
ten of Milton—with the exception of 
Masson—Lowell looks upon him as 
a being “ set apart.” To idealize the 
author of Paradise Lost is quite 
as natural as to idealize Dante, not- 
withstanding their relative distances 
from us ; but in the former case, 
with Lowell, it is the idealization of 
admiring awe; in the latter, of ten- 
der and exquisitely appreciative 
love. He does not appear to hold 
Milton in any degree of the per- 
sonal affection which he feels for 
the inspired Florentine, but is con- 
strained to imsist that Masson is dis- 
respectful toward his subject, and 
that “ Milton is the last man in the 
world to be slapped on the back 
with impunity.” 

When Lowell writes of Milton’s 
literary style, although he does it 
sparingly, every stroke is a mas- 
ter’s. His estimate of Milton as a 
man is calm, judicial, and coura- 
geous. “He stands out,” he says, 
“in marked and solitary individual- 
ity, apart from the great movement 
of the civil war, apart from the su- 
pine acquiescence of the Restoration, 
a self-opinionated, unforgiving, and 
unforgetting man.” It is the habit 
of hurried teachers of our day, who 
have to teach so many more things 
than they know, to exalt Milton 


* High on a throne of royal state,” 


and swing before him the incense 
of a senseless and absurd homage. 
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In our school-days most of us were 
led to look upon the sightless poet as 
a being more than man, ifa little less 
than God. Virtues, as he wnder- 
stood them, he certainly possessed ; 
but many more virtuous than he 
suffered ignominy and death for pre- 
suming to exercise the very liberty 
which he grandly claimed for him- 
self, but which, we find on examin- 
ing his prose, he was dilatory in 
awarding to others, even in the ab- 
stract. ‘These prose writings are at 
once curious and monstrous, and 
exhibit the real Milton in a true 
and natural light, even as Samson 
Agonistes, Lycidas, and Paradise 
Lost manifest his superb and su- 
preme characteristics as a poet. 
In prose he wrote as he thought; 
in verse he wrote as he could. He 
was always the rhetorician, making 
an art of what men of less genius 
can display only as the artificial ; 
but while his poetry is the complete 
manifestation of his art, his prose, 
always written with an obvious and 
acknowledged personal purpose, 
manifests himself. His prose works 
are already scarce; the day is not 
distant when nothing will remain of 
them but their ashes, for the types 
will plead release from perpetuating 
the hard, angular, stony reality of a 
man whom taste, if not instinct, 
yearns to withdraw from our painful 
knowledge of what he was, and veil 
him in a radiant mistiness of what 
we wish he might have been. No- 
thing better illustrates the idealism 
with which the pencil of youth paints 
Milton than Macaulay’s essay, writ- 
ten while he was still a boy, but in- 
cluded with the mature expressions 
of his manhood. Nothing could 
more completely pulverize this rose- 
ate estimate than Milton’s own 
works in the days when he wrote 
for time and not for immortality. 
No matter what the theme, his 
prose is always ponderous and poly- 
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syllabic, abounding in magnificent 
metaphor, violent epithets, arrogant 
dogmatism, and personal abuse of 
those who differed from him, of 
which no trace, happily, remains in 
our day. The higher the man, the 
coarser the missile which he hurled 
at him with a giant’s force. In his 
reply to Salmasius he addresses 
that eminent scholar as “a vain, 
flashy man,” and, in the progress 
of his argument, reminds him that 
he is also a knave, a pragmatical 
coxcomb, a bribed beggar, a whip- 
ped dog, an impotent slave, a rene- 
gade, a sacrilegious wretch, a mon- 
grel cur, an obscure scoundrel, a 
fearful liar, and a mass of corruption. 

He seems to have lacked both 
consistency and clearness of convic- 
tion. He was apparently incapable 
of loving woman; he scarcely re- 
spected her ; and, in his social theo- 
ry, awarded the sex a place some- 
what below that which it occupied 
under the patriarchs, and considera- 
bly lower than that described by 
Homer as peculiar to the heroic age 
of Greece. He obtained coy and 
pretty Mary Powell from her father 
in consideration of so many pounds 
of the coin of the realm, at a time 
when a mortgage had become em- 
barrassing and a daughter was the 
only available means of extinguish- 
ing it. When that volatile young 
woman, shivering in the shadows 
of a Puritan despot, found courage 
enough to leave his roof, Milton 
was undoubtedly more impressed 
by her audacity than grieved by her 
absence. Jt was his pride that was 
hurt; and notwithstanding that he 
had previously advocated social 
views of the straitest and most con- 
servative kind, he then published his 
essay on divorce, which, in amaz- 
ing egotism, in wealth of classical 
and Scriptural allusion, in loose- 
ness of morals, and in equality of so- 
cial privileges as between man and 
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woman, is as veritable a curiosity as 
antiquarians have yet rescued from 
the monumental mysteries of ola 
Assyria. In politics and religion 
he was as unsound and wavering as 
in his laws for society. An aris- 
tocrat of the most despotic type, he 
enthroned learning, and yet permit- 
ted his daughters to acquire only 
the alphabets, that he might use their 
senses as his slaves. He despised 
them as human beings, and they, in 
turn, hated and deceived him, and 
almost his last words on earth were 
terrible denunciations of those 
whom God intended to illumine his 
home, soothe his life, and deliver his 
whitened head, already aureoled, to 


* Dear, beauteous Death.” 


For many years—the very best 
of his life—he lent himself to the 
political schemes of Oliver Crom- 
well, and the violence and coarse- 
ness of his pamphlets made him one 
of the most conspicuous figures of 
a long series of civil storms; yet 
Lowell is constrained to admit that 
“neither in politics, theology, nor 
social ethics did Milton leave any 
distinguishable trace on the thought 
of his time or in the history of 
opinion.” He considered his ideas 
and inclinations correct and above 
appeal, simply because they were 
John Milton’s. The harshest word 
which Lowell says of his prose style 
is his comparison of a man of Mil- 
ton’s personal character, which was 
without taint, to Martin Luther, 
whose writings were a true reflection 
of their author. Lowell is very 
gentle in saying of so noted a pla- 
giarist as Milton: “A true Attic 
bee, he made boot on every lip 
where there was a trace of truly 
classic honey.” He did indeed, not 
in prose only, but inhis verse. But 
we easily forgive him, There are 
thieves whom stolen garments more 
become than their owners. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PARIS BEFORE THE WAR,” “ NUMBER THIRTEEN,” “ Pius VIL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE EPISODE EXPLAINED. 


THE night closed in—night, that 
is so cruel, yet so merciful; intensi- 
fying every pain in the long dark 
watch, or lulling it in blessed sleep. 

There was very little sleep for 
Raymond that night, and none at 
all for his two nurses. They sat 
by his bed while the slow hours 
dragged on, watching his feverish 
restlessness, that was occasionally 
soothed by broken snatches of rest, 
thanks to a potion that was admin- 
istered at intervals. Franceline’s 
anxiety gradually returned as she 
sat there observing every sound 
und symptom. She could not but 
see that there was something far 
more serious in this sudden attack 
than an ordinary fainting fit. Ray- 
mond was so troubled and excited 
in his sleep that she almost wished 
him to awake; and then again she 
longed for unconsciousness to soothe 
his feverish terrors. He clutched 
her hand; he could not bear her to 
move from him. At last the dawn 
came, and like a_ bright-winged 
angel scattered the darkness and 
scared away the ghostly phantoms 
of the night, and Raymond fell into 
a slumber long and deep enough to 
be refreshing. 

Some days passed without bring- 
ing any change; but he was no 
worse, which, the doctor said, meant 
that he was better. His condition, 
however, continued extremely criti- 
cal, 

It was wonderful both to Angé- 
lique and to herself how Franceline 


bore up under the strain; for both 
her mental and physical powers 
wereseverely taxed. She had hard- 
ly closed her eyes since her father 
had fallen ill; and she took scarcely 
any food. But anxiety, so long as 
it does not utterly break us down, 
buoys us up. 

The few 
intimate 


neighbors who were 


were kind and sympa- 
thizing. Lady Anwyll had. driven 


over and made anxious inquiries, 
and would gladly be of use in any 
way, if she could. Miss Bulpit also 
came to offer her services in any- 
way they could be available. Miss 
Merrywig called every day. So far 
Franceline had seen none of them; 
she was always with her father 
when they called, and Angélique 
would not disturb her for visitors. 
Father Henwick came constant- 
ly to inquire, but did not always 
ask to see the young girl. France- 
line wondered why her father had 
not before this expressed a wish to 
see him; it seemed so natural that 
such a wish should have manifest- 
ed itself the moment Raymond 
was able to receive any one. She 
dared not take the initiative and 
suggest it, but she couid not help 
feeling that it would be an im- 
mense relief to the sufferer if he 
could disburden his mind of the 
weight that was upon it, and speak 
to Father Henwick as to a tried 
and affectionate friend, if even he 
did not as yet seek spiritual help 
and guidance from him. It had 
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long since been borne in on France- 
line that the horrible suspicion 
which had so mysteriously fallen 
on Raymond was in some way or 
other connected with his sudden 
illness; she brooded over the 
thought until it became a fixed idea 
and haunted her day and night. 
How was it that he did not instinc- 
tively turn for comfort to the Source 
where he was sure to find it? Fa- 
ther Henwick himself must feel 
pained and surprised at not having 
been summoned to the sick-room 
before this, Franceline was think- 
ing over it all one morning, sitting 
near Raymond's bedside, when An- 
gélique put in her head and an- 
nounced in a loud whisper that 
M. le Curé, as she dubbed Father 
Ilenwick, was down-stairs, and 
would be glad if she could speak 
to him a moment. Franceline rose 
softly, and was leaving the room, 
when her father, who was not doz- 
ing, as she fancied, said: 

“Why does he not come up and 
see me? I should be glad to see 
him; it would do me good.” 

Father Henwick came up with- 
out delay, and Franceline soon 
made a pretext for leaving him 
alone with the invalid. It was 
with a beating heart that she closed 
the door on them and went down- 
stairs to wait till she was recalled. 
She could hear only the full, clear 
tones of Father Henwick’s voice 
at first; after a while these grew 
lower, and then she heard the mur- 
mur of Raymond’s voice; then 
there seemed to follow a silence. 
She was too agitated to pray in 
words, but her heart prayed silently 
with intense fervor. The confer- 
ence lasted a full half-hour, and 
then Father Henwick’s cheerful 
voice sounded on the stairs. 

“How do you think he looks, 
father ?” she said, meeting him at 
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the study door with another ques- 
tion in her eyes that Father Hen- 
wick thought he understood. 

“Much better than I expected !” 
he answered promptly and with a 
heartiness of conviction that was 
music to her ears; “and you will 
find that from this out he will im- 
prove steadily, and rapidly, I hope, 
too.” 

A stifled “Thank God !” 
Franceline’s answer. 

“ And now how about you ?” said 
the priest, with something of the old 
blunt grumble that was so much 
more reassuring than the tender- 
ness Called forth by pity. “I heard 
a very bad account of you this 
morning—no sleep, and no food, 
and no air; you mean to fret your- 
self into an illness before your fa- 
ther is up and able to attend on 
you, do you?) That would be one 
way of showing your dutiful affec- 
tion forhim. Humph! Are those 
the eyes for a young lady to have in 
her head on a fine sunny morning 
like this? Did you go to bed at 
all last night ?” 

“Yes, but I could not sleep; I 
was too anxious, too unhappy.” 

“Too unbelieving, too mistrust- 
ful. Go up-stairs this minute, you 
child of little faith, and lie down 
and lay your head upon the pil- 
low of divine Providence, and be 
asleep in five minutes !” 

He left her with this peremptory 
injunction, and Franceline, with a 
lightened heart, went up-stairs de- 
termined to obey it. It was as yet, 
of course, a matter of pure conjec- 
ture what had passed between the 
priest and her father; but when, 
an hour later, after obediently 
taking that refreshing sleep on the 
pillow of divine Providence which 
had been commanded her, she 
came into Raymond’s room, there 
was a marked change in his whole 
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demeanor. He had not passed 
the interval in the listless apathy 
that had now become habitual to 
him. He had made Angélique 
bring over a little celestial globe 
and set iton the bed for him, and 
had amused himself with it awhile ; 
and then he had taken up the book 
Franceline had left on the chair 
beside him when she stole out of 


the room. It was Zhe Jmitation of 
Christ. He was reading it when 


she entered, and there was an ex- 
pression on his features that made 
her happier than she had been for 
a long time. He looked more 
peaceful, more life-like than she had 
seen him for weeks even before he 
had fallen ill. 

“You are feeling better, petit 
pére?” she said, kissing him, and 
taking the dear face between her 
hands to look into it more closely. 

“Yes, my clair de lune, much 
better,” he .replied, with a smile 
that had all its wonted sweetness 
and something of the old bright- 
ness. “I think I shall be able to 
get down-stairs in a day or two.” 

“IT see you have been at your 
old tricks again,” she said, shaking 
her finger at him and pointing to 
the globe; “ you know you are for- 
bidden to do anything that gives 
you the least fatigue.” 

“It was not a fatigue, my little 
one—it amused me; but I will not 
do it again, if you don’t wish it.” 

Franceline hugged his head to 
her cheek, and said she would let 
him do anything so long as it 
amused him. 

“I was thinking of you last 
night, petit pére,” she said, mak- 
ing the globe revolve slowly on its 
axis; “the sky was so beautiful 
at twelve o’clock when I happened 
to look out of my window that I 
Jonged for you to see it.” 

“Ha! Then probably it will be 





the same to-night,” said Raymond. 
“T will keep my curtain drawn, so 
that I may see it, if it is.” 

“Yes; and let the moon keep 
you awake whether you will or 
not! I should like to hear what 
Angélique would say to that pro- 
posal! No; but I will tell you 
what we'll do: I will be on the 
watch to-night, and if the stars are 
like last night I will steal in and 
see if you are awake, and if you 
are I will draw the curtain so that 
you may see them from your bed. 
We shall be like two savants mak- 
ing our ‘observations’ in the 
night-time, shall we not? And— 
who knows ?—we may discover a 
new star !” 

Raymond pinched her cheek and 
laughed gently. His hopes in this 
respect were limited by facts—or 
rather negatives—that Franceline 
did not stop to inquire into; she 
had not gone deeply into the 
science of astronomy. 

“There is no saying what I 
might not discover with those 
bright eyes of thine for a_ tele- 
scope,” said M. de ia Bourbonais. 

Angélique rejoiced in her own 
fashion at the decided turn for the 
better that her master had sud- 
denly taken. She saw that he 
spoke a good deal during the even- 
ing, and ate with a nearer approach 
to appetite than he had yet shown ; 
so she settled him for the night, 
and went to bed with a lighter 
heart than for many past nights, 
and soon slept soundly. 

Franceline did not follow her 
example. It was not anxiety that 
kept her awake, but happiness; 
she could not bring herself to part 
with it so quickly, and lose it for a 
time in unconsciousness. There 
was a presence, too, in the ecstatic 
silence of the night, that answered 
to this sense of joy and appealed 
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to her for responsive watch. Joys 
are more intense when we dwell on 
them in the night-time, because 
they are more separate, farther 
lifted from the jarring discord of 
our daily lives, where pain cries 
around us in so many multiform 
tongues. It is as if the world grew 
wider in spiritual space, and that 
senses and fibres, too delicate to 
vibrate in the glare of daylight, 
woke up in the solemn hush when 
the world of man is out of sight 
and God comes nearer to us. 

Franceline stood at the window 
and gazed at the beautiful scene 
that spread itself before her. ‘The 
moon was at her full; the land- 
scape, diluted in the moonlight, 
floated in mystic, illimitable space, 
still and hushed as if the world 
were holding its breath to hear the 
stars tingling in the sapphire dome ; 
every tree and blade of grass were 
listening to the silence; the river 
sped stealthily along like a silver 
snake between its banks where the 
gray poplars stood looking down, 
frighted by the vibration of their 
own shadows, dyeing themseives 
black in the water. 

“Tf he were awake, how he would 
enjoy this!” murmured Franceline 
to herself; and then, unable to re- 
sist the temptation, she stole soft- 
ly through Angélique’s room and 
across the landing into Raymond's. 
The doors were all open, partly to 
admit more air, partly that they 
might hear the least tinkle of 
his little hand-bell, if he sound- 
ed it. 

“Is that my Franceline ?” asked 
a voice from the bed. ‘The night 
light threw her shadow on the 
floor, and Raymond, who was not 
asleep, saw it, 

“Yes, petit pére,” she answered 
in a whisper; “ the sky is so lovely 
I thought I must come and see if 


you were awake. Shall I draw the 
curtain ?” 

“Yes.” 

She did so, and then crept back 
and knelt down beside him. Ray- 
mond laid his cheek against her 
head, and clasped her hand in his, 
and they remained for some mo- 
ments gazing at the beauty of the 
heavens in silence. Then he said, 
making long pauses, as if he were 
thinking aloud rather than speak- 
ing to her: 

“ How wonderful is the splendor 
of God as he reveals it to us in his 
works! . . . Whocan measure his 
power, his glory? . . . Think what 
it means, the creation of one of 
those stars! And there are my- 
riads and myriads of them spangling 
millions of miles of blue sky! 
There are no steppes, no barren 
spots, there where the stars cannot 
grow. They are not like flowers, 
those stars of our world; they 
never perish or fade—they only 
draw behind the light fora while; al- 
ways harmonious, moving in their 
appointed places like the notes of 
a divine symphony; they make no 
discord. The great stars are not 
scornful of the little ones; the little 
stars are not jealous of the great ; 
each is-content to be as it is 
and where it is, and to stay where 
the great Star-Maker has fixed 
it... . My clair de lune, let us 
try and be content like the stars.” 

Franceline_ raised his hand to 
her lips, and murmured the strophe 
of her favorite hymn of S. Francis : 
“Praised be my Lord for our 
sister the moon, and for the stars, 
which he has set clear and lovely 
in the heavens. .. .” 

The next morning Father Hen- 
wick came and was once more 
closeted with Raymond. Nothing 
had been said about it, but, when 
the door-bell sounded, M. de la 
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Bourbonais glanced quickly at the 
clock, and exclaimed in a tone 
of surprise: “ Already half-past 
twelve! I did not think it was so 
late. ‘Thou wilt show him up at 
once, my child, and then leave us 
alone for a little.” 

No further explanation was ne- 
cessary. .Franceline kissed him 
in silence, placed a chair close by 
his pillow, and then, in a happy 
flutter, went down to meet Father 
Henwick. 

‘Two days after this there was 
great joy at The Lilies. The little 
cottage was decked out as for a 
bridal. Franceline had stayed up 
late to have it all finished for the 
early morning ; she would do every- 
thing with her own hands. The 
stairs were wreathed with garlands 
of green leaves and ferns; every 
vase and cup she could find was 
filled with the sweet spring flowers 
—cowslips, primroses, anemones, 
and wild violets—and placed in 
the tiny entrance and on the land- 
ing opposite Raymond’s room. 
The room itself was transformed 
into a chapel. At the foot of the 
bed stood a small table covered 
with Franceline’s snowiest muslin, 
joyously sacrificed for the occasion. 
Lights were burning on either side 
of a large crucifix; there were 
lights and flowers on the mantel- 
piece, where she had placed her 
statue of the Madonna and other 
precious ornaments; the thin cur- 
tains were drawn and filled the 
little room with a soft golden twi- 
light. Franceline was kneeling be- 
side the bed, reciting some litany 
aloud, which Raymond answered 
from a book in timid, reverential 
under-tones. 

But now a sudden hush falls 
upon the faintly-broken silence. 
There is a sound of footsteps with- 
out; a dear and awful Presence is 
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approaching. Noneed toring; the 
door stands open to its widest, and 
Angélique, kneeling on the thresh- 
old, adores and welcomes the di- 
vine Guest; a little bel! goes tink- 
ling up amidst the flowers, and 
ceases as it enters the illuminated 
room. ... 


The sudden improvement in Ray- 
mond’s state was not followed by a 
proportionately rapid progress. He 
still continued extremely weak, and 
was not able to come down-stairs 
until several days later. Dr. Blink 
was. puzzled; he had been very 
sanguine when the rally took place, 
and now he hardly knew what to 
think. He was convinced from 
the first that the attack had been 
in a great measure caused by some 
mental shock; but that seemed at 
one moment to have righted itself, 
and he thought his patient was safe. 
This was apparently a_ mistake. 
The pressure may have been unex- 
pectedly lightened, but it was clear- 
ly not removed ; and until this was 
done medicine could do very little. 

“There is something on his 
mind,” said the doctor to Mr. Lan- 
grove one morning on coming out 
from his daily visit; “ there is some 
trouble weighing on him, and he 
will not recover until something is 
done toward removing it.” 

The vicar understood perfectly 
the drift of this remark. It was an 
appeal from the medical man to 
the friend of the patient for help or 
light. Mr. Langrove could give 
neither. He observed that the 
count had been seriously anxious 
about Franceline’s health ; but Dr. 
Blink shook his head. He knew 
how to discriminate between the 
effect of heartache and a pressure 
onthe mind. In this case the mind 
was oppressed by some secret bur- 
den, or he was very much mistaken ; 
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it might be some painful appre- 
hension in the future, or something 
distressing in the past; but what- 
ever the cause was, past or future, 
the present effect was unmistaka- 
ile, and, unless some friend who 
had the full confidence of the pa- 
tient could afford some relief, the 
worst might still be apprehended. 
Mr. Langrove answered by some 
irrelevant expression of sympathy 
and regret, but volunteered no 
opinion of his own. He went 
home and sat down and wrote to 
Sir Simon Harness. This was all 
he could think of. If Sir Simon 
could not help, he believed no one 
else could. 

It so happened that the baronet 
was just now absent in the South 
of Italy, in dutiful attendance on 
Lady Rebecca; and as he had been 
called off suddenly, and left no or- 
ders about his letters being sent af- 
ter him, those directed to his bank- 
ers lay there unopened. ‘There 
was another besides Mr. Langrove’s 
lying there, which, if it had reached 
him, would have rejoiced the baro- 
net’s heart and provoked a quick 
response. 

The fears which Raymond’s tardy 
progress raised in the mind of his 
medical man were not shared by 
Franceline. Hope still triumphed 
over alarm, and she felt confident 
that, since the great weight on her 
father’s mind had been removed, 
his complete recovery must ulti- 
mately follow. ‘This certainty made 
the delay easy to bear. It was 
wonderful how her own strength 
bore up. She had quite lost her 
cough—a fact which confirmed the 
doctor’s previous opinion that the 
nerves had more to do with this 
symptom than the lungs—she kept 
well, and was altogether in better 
health than for some months pre- 
viously. Her spirits raised to ela- 
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tion after that happy morning's epi- 
sode, continued excellent—at times 
as joyous as a child’s. 

‘The moment M. de la Bourbonais 
was able to get down-stairs Angé- 
lique insisted on Franceline going 
every day for a walk while the sun 
was shining. One morning, when 
he had come down and was com- 
fortably established on the sofa in 
his study, propped up so that he 
could see out of the window, Fran- 
celine said she was going to gather 
him a bouquet. She smoothed and 
changed the cushions, put another 
shawl over his feet, moved the sofa 
a little bit nearer the window, and 
then back again a little bit nearer 
the fire, until, finding there was ab- 
solutely nothing more to fuss over, 
except to kiss him for the tenth 
time with “ Au revoir, petit pére !” 
as if they were separating fora jour- 
ney, she sallied forth for her consti- 
tutional 

The weather was mild and beau- 
tiful; spring was intoning the first 
bars of its idyl, striking bright em- 
erald notes from the tips of the 
trees, and drawing low, pink whis- 
pers from the blackthorn in the 
hedges; the birds were beginning to 
tune their lutes and make ready for 
the great concert that was at hand. 
Franceline’s heart bounded in uni- 
son with the pulse of joy and uni- 
versal awakening; she began to 
warble a duet wyh the skylark as 
she went along, stopping every now 
and then to make a nosegay of the 
pink and white anemones and violets 
and torch-like king-cups that grew 
in wild luxuriance in the woods 
and fields. Dullerton was famous 
for its wild flowers. Half an hour 
passed quickly while thus engaged, 
and then she turned homewards. 
The doves were on the watch for 
her, “sunning their milk-white bo- 
soms on the thatch,” as she came 
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in sight, and swelling the sweet har- 
mony of earth and sky with a ten- 
der, well-contented coo. But hark! 
Could that be the cuckoo that was 
already calling from the woods? 
She paused with her hand on the 
latch to listen. No; it was only 
the voice of the sunshine echoing 
through her own happy heart. She 
pushed open the gate and walked 
quickly on; but again her step was 
atrested. Some one was coming 
round by the parkentrance. It was 
no doubt Mr. Langrove; no one 
else came that way—no one but Sir 
Simon Harness, and there he stood. 
Franceline had nearly uttered a cry, 
when a quick sign from the baro- 
net checked it and made her walk 
leisurely on without doing anything 
to attract attention. She cast a 
furtive glance towards the casement, 
to see if by chance her father had 
changed his place and come to sit 
by the window ; but he was still on 
the sofa where she had left him. 

Sir Simon opened his arms and 
clasped her with a warmth of emo- 
tion that did not surprise France- 
line. J 
“ You heard that he was ill! 
are come to see him!” 
claimed. 

“T have only heard it this minute 
from my people at the house. Why 
did you not write to me, child? 
Ah! he would not let you, I sup- 
pose? My poor®aymond! And 
now how is he? Can I see him? 
Will he see me ?” 

“Why should he not see you, 
dear Sir Simon ?”’ said Franceline, 
raising her large, soft glance to him, 
full of wondering reproach. 

* Of course, of course,” said the 
baronet ; “but is he strong enough 
to see me? ‘They tell me he has 
been terribly shaken by this illness. 
It might cause him a shock if he 
saw me too suddenly.” 


You 
she ex- 
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“ Shall I tell him that you are ex- 
pected down to-day? That would 
break it to him,” suggested France- 
line. “Or you might write a line and 
send it in first to say you were here; 
would that do ?” 

Before Sir Simon could decide for 
either alternative, fate, in the shape 
of Angélique, decided forhim. She 
had seen Franceline enter the gar- 
den, and wondered why she loitered 
outside instead of coming in; so 
she came out to see, and, on behold- 
ing Sir Simon, threw vp her arms 
with a shout of astonishment. 

Franceline cried out “* Hush!” and 
shook her hand at the old woman, 
but it was too late; Raymond bad 
seen and heard her from his sofa. 

“Go in at once,” said Sir Simon, 
much excited—* go and tell him I 
am come to kiss his feet; to ask 
his forgiveness on my knees. ‘Tell 
him J know everything.” And he 
pushed her gently from him. 
Franceline did not stop to ask what 
the strange message could mean, but 
ran in, thinking only how best she 
could deliver it so as to avoid too 
sudden a shock to her father. 

Raymond was sitting up on the 
sofa, his face slightly flushed. 

“What is the matter? Who is 
there ?” he cried. 

“Dear father, nothing is the 
matter; only something you will 
be glad to hear, . . .” she began. 

“Ha! itisSimon! What has he 
come for? What does he want?” 

“ He wants toembrace you; and, 
father, he bade me say that he 
knows everything, and has come to 
ask you to forgive him and let him 
kiss your feet. He is waiting; 
may he come in ?” 

But Raymond did not answer; 
he was murmuring some words to 
himself, with hands lifted reverent- 
ly as in prayer, while a smile of un- 
earthly joy diffused itself on his 
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whole countenance. The emotion 
was too much for him; he fell back 
exhausted on his pillow. 

Franceline thought he had faint- 
ed and screamed out for help. Sir 
Simon was beside her in an instant. 

“ Raymond! my friend, my bro- 
ther, can you ever forgive me?” he 
cried, kneeling beside M. de la 
Bourbonais and taking his hand in 
both his. 

* You know the truth, then? You 
got his letter ?” 

“ Whose letter? I got no letter; 
but I found the ring. Look at it!” 

He drew an enamelled snuff-box 
from his pocket; opened it, and 
held up the diamond, that flashed 
in the sun like a little star. 

“Thank Heaven! I shall now be 
justified before all men!” exclaim- 
ed M. de la Bourbonais with trem- 
bling emotion. “This is more than 
| dared to hope. My God! I give 
thee thanks for this great mercy.” 

No one spoke for a moment. 
Franceline had signed to Angélique 
to leave the room, but remained 
herself, a silent spectator of the 
strange scene. 

“Who had it? How was it 
found ?” said M. de la Bourbonais, 
taking the ring and examining it 
with an expression of mistrust, as 
if it were some uncanny thing that 
he half expected to see melt in his 
fingers. 

“It has been in my possession, 
locked up at the Court, all this 
time!” replied Sir Simon. “ You 
may remember I used this snuff- 
box that night, and sent it round 
the table. Some one dropped the 
ring into 1 unawares; it was not 
opened afterwards, and it never en- 
tered into my stupid brain to think 
of looking into it. I went away in 
a great hurry next morning, and 
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threw the snuff-box into a safe in 
my room where I keep papers and 
the loose jewelry I have in use. I 
came down this afternoon to geta 
deed out of the safe, saw the snuff- 
box, and by the merest chance 
opened it and found the ring.” 

“Mon Dieu!” murmured Ray- 
mond, after hearing this simple ex- 
planation of the mistake that had 
very nearly cost him his life. 

“ Bourbonais, can you ever for- 
give me?” said Sir Simon. 

Raymond opened his arms with- 
out speaking. Sir Simon flung him- 
self with a sob upon his breast, and 
the two clung together and wept. 

Franceline felt as if even she 
had no right to be present; that 
she was intruding in a sacred place , 
where some mystery, not intended 
for her eyes, was being unfolded. 
She was moving softly toward the 
door when her father called her 
back. 

“Come hither, my child; come 
and embrace me. I can have no 
happiness that thou dost not share.” 

“ Franceline,” said Sir Simon, 
rising from his knees and taking 
her hand with an expression of 
humility that was very touching in 
the grand, white-haired gentleman, 
“T have been guilty of a great act 
of disloyalty towards your father. 
I cannot tell you what it was; per- 
hapshe will. Meantime, he has for- 
given me for the sake of our long 
friendship, and because his soul is 
too. noble, too generous, to bear 
malice, even against an unfaithful 
friend. Will you do ashe has done, 
and say you forgive me too?” 

His voice was full of trembling, 
his eyes were still moist. France- 
line did as he had done to her fa- 
ther: she flung her arms round his 
neck and wept. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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A SEQUEL OF THE GLADSTONE CONTROVERSY. 


Ill. 


Tue keen relish which we all have 
for other people’s sins is proverbial. 
As those who think with us are right, 
so are they virtuous who have only 
our own vices. Prodigality, which, 
to the miser’s thinking, is the worst 
of sins, is, in the eyes of the spend- 
thrift, merely an evidence of a 
generous nature. Men who wish 
to be thought gentlemen have a 
weakness for what are called gentle- 
manly vices; but from the coarser 
_ though less depraved wickedness of 
the vulgar they turn with loathing. 
This bias of our common nature is 
not confined in its action to indi- 
viduals; it affects classes, nations, 
races. ‘The rich are shocked by the 
vices of the poor, and the poor, in 
turn, no less by those of the rich; 
masters hate the sins of servants, 
and are repaid in their own coin. 

When the free-born Briton sings, 
“England, with all thy faults, I 
love thee still,’ he means that faults, 
if only they be English, are after all 
not so bad. Wrapt up in the precious 
bundle of our self-love are all our pet 
sins and weaknesses. ‘lhe universal 
hatred which existed between the 
nations of antiquity must be attri- 
buted in great part to the fact that 
their vices were unlike, and therefore 
repellant. The national contempt 
for foreigners is, in Christian times, 
strong in proportion to the barbar- 
ism of the people by whom it is felt ; 
but in Greece and Rome such civil- 
ization as was then possible seemed 
to have no power over this preju- 
dice. Not to be a Greek was to 
have been created for vile uses, and 
not to be a Roman was to be no- 


body. The French, as seen by the 
English, are giddy and lack dignity - 
the English appear to French eyes 
sulky and wanting in good nature; 
the Turk thinks both struck with 
madness, because they walk about 
and stretch their legs when they 
might sit still; and though he is at 
their mercy, yet he cannot persuade 
himself that they are anything but 
Christian dogs. The negro is quite 
sure the first man must have been 
black, and in this he is in accord 
with Mr. Darwin. The North Amer- 
ican Indian will varfish from the 
earth through the golden portals 
of the western world still believ- 
ing that he is the superior of 
the “pale face.” The power of na- 
tional prejudice is almost incredible. 
“Our country, right or wrong” is, 
we believe, an American phrase; 
but it expresses a sentiment which 
is almost universally held to be right 
and proper. In international dis- 
putes men nearly always take sides 
with their own country, without 
stopping to inquire into the merits 
of the quarrel, which, indeed, the 
strong feeling that at once masters 
them would prevent them from being 
able to do. They act instinctively 
like children who always think that 
in difficulties with neighbors their 
own parents are in the right. We 
Americans are certainly not paragons 
of virtue, and in this centennial 
year it is probably wise to discuss 
almost anything rather than our 
morals; yet we cannot but think 
that M. Louis Veuillot was some- 
what under the influence of national 
prejudice when he wrote that, if we 
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were sunk in the bottom of the 
ocean, civilization would have lost 
nothing. Our form of government, 
it is true, does not lead us to look 
for salvation, either in church or 
state, from a king by divine right; 
still, he might just as well have let 
us alone, especially as he is at no 
loss for quarrels at home. Nor can 
we think that the Germans who 
have raised such a storm of indig- 
nation over the crime in Bremer- 
haven, committed, as it is sypposed, 
by an American, would have held 
the whole German people and their 
civilization responsible for the of- 
fence had they known its author to 
be native there and to the manner 
born. 

As no passion takes hold of the 
human heart with such sovereign 
power as that of religion, it follows 
that no bias of judgment is more 
fatal to truth than religious preju- 
dice; and now let us gently de- 
scend again to M. Emile de Lave- 
leye and his pamphlet : 


“It is agreed on all sides,” he says (p. 
25), “ that the power of nations depends on 
their morality. Everywhere is found the 
maxim, which is almost become an axiom 
of political science, that where morals 
are corrupted the state is lost. Now, it 
appears to be an established fact that the 
moral level is higher among Protestant 
than among Catholic populations. Reli- 
gious writers confess this themselves, 
and explain it by the fact that the former 
remain more faithful to their religion 
than the latter, which explanation I be- 
lieve to be the true one.” 


Here is faifness surely. The 
soft impeachment could not have 
been made in a more moderate or 
subdued tone. Catholics are noto- 
riously more immoral than Protes- 
tants; but the subject is a painful 
one, and M. de Laveleye does not 
wish to emphasize the unpleasant 
truth by giving proof—which, in- 
deed, would be superfluous, since 
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Catholics themselves, we are as- 
sured, admit the fact and are con- 
cerned only about its explanation ; 
and, strange to say, they have 
found the key to the mystery in 
the greater fidelity of Protestants 
to their religion: so M. de Laveleye 
and the Catholics shake hands and 
the dispute is at an end. 

The position of Protestants with 
regard to this question is peculiar. 
The very life of their religion is inti- 
mately associated with a fixed belief 
in the preternatural wickedness of 
popes, priests, nuns, and Catholics 
generally. The sole justification 
of Protestantism was found in the 
abominable corruptions of Rome, 
and its only defence is that it is a 
purer worship, capable of creating a 
higher morality. The history of 
the Reformation, as written by Pro- 
testants, traces its origin to an aw- 
ful and heaven-inspired indignation 
at the sight of papal iniquity, which 
resulted in a divine Protest against 
sin. It is this feeling, indeed, which 
is the living human magnetism in 
the words of Luther, Calvin, Zwin- 
gli,and Knox, They all felt that in 
so far as they protested against open 
and patent evil they were right, 
and therefore strong. Leo X., with 
God’s eternal truth, but encircled 
by all the Graces and Muses, was 
at a disadvantage with those strong 
and plain-spoken men. In fact, the 
eternal ally of human error is hu- 
man truth. It i sbecause men who 
are right do wrong that men who 
are wrong seem right; and if men 
in general were fit to be priests of 
God, there would be on earth no 
power to oppose the Catholi 
Church. St. Paul had protested, 
St. John Chrysostom had protested, 
St. Peter Damian had protested, 
St. Bernard had protested, St. Cath- 
erine of Sienna had protested, and 
yet there was no Protestantism. 
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To protest was well and is well, bue 
to seek to found a religion upor a 
protest is madness; and this is Pro- 
testantism. With Protestants puri- 
ty of dogma is out of the question; 
and nothing, therefore, remains to 
them but purity of morals. To 
tis they must cling like drowning 
men to straws. Protestantism, if 
considered from a doctrinal point 
of view, is nihilism. Gather up the 
hundred seéts which, taken collec- 
tively, are called Protestantism, and 
we will find every positive religious 
dogma excluded; not even the 
personal existence of God remains. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold is a true Bi- 
ble-Protestant, who has a little sect 
of his own, and all that he holds is 
that there is “a Power in us, not 
ourselves, which makes for right- 
eousness ’; and this he has discov- 
ered to be the sum and substance 
of all Scripture teaching. Doctri- 
nal Protestantism is like the wrong 
side of a piece of tapestry with its 
fag-ends hanging in patches, twist- 
ed and jumbled; and yet they are 
the very substance out of which 
has been wrought a work of divire 
beauty. The dogmatic weakness 
of Protestantism throws its whole 
energy upon the moral side of reli- 
gion. Its utter falseness, when we 
accept the fact that Christ has es- 
tablished a divine system of faith, is 
so manifest that no impartial think- 
er would hesitate to give his full 
assent to the sentiment of Rousseau : 
“Show me that in religious mat- 
ters I must accept authority, and I 
shall become a Catholic at once.” 
Supposing the Christian religion to 
be what it is commonly held to be 
by both Catholics and Protestants, 
it necessarily follows that the Cath- 
olic Church is the only logical as it 
is the only historical Christianity. 
This, we believe, is the almost uni- 
versally-received opinion of non- 
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Christian writers in our Own day, 
in which, for the first time since the 
Reformation, a considerable num- 
ber of learned men who are neither 
Catholic nor Protestant have been 
able to view this subject dispassions 
ately. We do not mean to say that 
these writers prefer the church to 
the sects; on the contrary, they are 
partial to these because in their 
workings they perceive, as they 
think, the breaking-up and dissolu- 
tion of the whole Christian system. 
Protestantism is valuable in their 
eyes as a stage in what Herbert 
Spencer calls “the universal reli- 
gious thaw” which is going on 
around us. If there has been no 
divine revelation, then whatever 
tends to weaken the claim of the 
church to be the depository of such 
revelation is good, especially as 
her claim is the only one which 
rests upon a valid historical basis. 
And it is because a very large num- 
ber of men more than half suspect 
there never has been a revelation 
that Protestantism meets with so 
much favor from the unbelieving 
and pagan world, as serving the 
purpose of an easy stepping-stone 
from the strong and pronounced 
supernaturalism of the church to 
the nature-worship of Darwin and 
Spencer or the German Cud/turists. 

Macaulay was struck and puzzled 
by what his keen eye could not 
fail to perceive to be so universal a 
phenomenon as to have the force of 
a law of history. 


“It is surely remarkable,” says this 
brilliant writer, “that neither the moral 
revolution of the eighteenth century nor 
the moral counter-revolution of the 
nineteenth should have in any per- 
ceptible degree added to the domain of 
Protestantism. During the former pe- 
riod whatever was lost to Catholicism was 
lost also to Christianity ; during the latter 
whatever was regained by Christianity in 
Catholic countries was regained also by 
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Catholicism. We should naturally have 
expected that many minds, on the way 
from superstition to infidelity, or on the 
way back from infidelity to superstition, 
would have stopped at an intermediate 
point. Between the doctrines taught in 
the schools of the Jesuits, and those 
which were maintained at the little sup- 
per-parties of the Baron Holbach, there is 
a vast interval in which the human mind, 
it should seem, might find for itself 
some resting-place more satisfactory than 
either of the two extremes; and at the 
time of the Reformation millions found 
such a resting-place. Whole nations 
then renounced popery without ceasing 
to believe in a First Cause, in a future 
life, or in the divine authority of Christi- 
anity. Inthe last century, on the con- 
trary, when a Catholic renounced his 
belief in the Real Presence, it was a thou- 
sand to one that he renounced his belief 
in the Gospel too ; and when the reac- 
tion took place, with belief in the Gospel 
came back belief in the Real Presence. 
We by no means venture to deduce from 
these phenomena any general law ; but 
we think ita most remarkable fact that 
no Christian nation which did not adopt 
the principles of the Reformation before 
the end of the sixteenth century should 
ever have adopted them. Catholic com- 
munities have since that time become 
infidel and become Catholic again, but 
none has become Protestant.” 


There could not be a more satis- 
factory proof of the transitional and 
accidental nature of Protestantism. 
Like all human revolutions, it grew 
out of antecedent circumstances; 
and these were primarily political and 
social and only incidentally religious. 
The faith in the divine authority of 
the Christian religion was at that 
time absolute, and not at all affected 
by the tendency to scepticism ob- 
servable among a few of the Hu- 
manists. The political power of the 
pope, however, together with his pe- 
culiar temporal relations to the Ger- 
man Empire, had gradually created 
throughout Germany a very strong 
national prejudice against his au- 
thority, which, upon the slightest 
provocation, was ready to break out 
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into downright hatred of the Papacy. 
The worldly lives and ways of 
some of the popes had been as fuel 
for the conflagration which was to 
burst forth. Men, unconsciously it 
may be, grew accustomed to look 
upon the Christian religion and the 
Papacy as distinct and separable; 
and the temper of the public 
mind, while remaining reverential 
toward Christ and his religion, was 
embittered against his vicar. When, 
from amidst the social abuses and 
political antagonisms of Germany, 
Luther, in the name of Christ, de- 
nounced the pope, his voice struck 
precisely the note for which the 
public ear was listening, and, as 
Macaulay says, whole nations re- 
nounced allegiance to the pope 
without giving up faith in God and 
his Christ. This was done in the 
excitement of revolutionary enthu- 
siasm, when passion and madness 
made deliberation impossible, and 
when a thoughtful and analytical 
study of the constitution of the 
church was out of the question. 
The Reformers imagined that they 
could abolish the pope and yet 
save Christianity, just as in France, 
two centuries and a half later, it was 
thought possible to abolish God 
and yet save the principle of au- 
thority, without which society can- 
not exist. And, indeed, it is as rea- 
sonable to suppose that this world, 
with its universal evidence of de- 
sign and adaption of means to ends, 
could have come into existence 
without the action of a supreme and 


intelligent Being, as to think that 


the system of religious truths 
taught by Christ can have either 
unity or authority amongst men 
without a living centre and visible 
representative of both. Protestants, 
by rejecting the primacy of the 
pope, were forced to accept as fun- 
damental te their faith a principle 
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of so purgative and drastic a nature 
that, in the general process of slough 
ing of religious thought which it 
brings on, it is itself finally carried 
away into the vacuum of nihilism. 

This became evident as soon as 
the attempt was made to agree upon 
articles of belief. New heresies 
sprang up day after day, and com- 
plete chaos would have ensued from 
the beginning had not the different 
states taken hold of one or other of 
the sects and “ established ” it, thus, 
by the aid of the temporal power, 
giving to it a kind of consistency, 
but at the same time depriving it 
of vitality. Thus what Macaulay 
regarded as so remarkable—that 
no Christian nation which did not 
adopt the principles of the Reforma- 


tion before the end of the sixteenth . 


century should ever have adopted 
them—and he might as well have 
made the proposition universal, 
since there was no reason why 
he should limit it to Christian na- 
tions, since it is well known that in 
nothing has Protestantism given more 
striking proof of its impotence than 
in its utter failure to convert the 
heathen,—this, we say, far from 
surprising us, seems so natural that 
we cannot understand how an ob- 
servant mind should think it strange. 

Protestantism was, in the main, 
the product of the peculiar political 
and social condition of Europe dur- 
ing the last period of the middle 
ages, and to expect Catholic nations, 
or indeed individual Catholics of 
any intellectual or moral character, 
to become Protestant in our day 
argues a total want of power to 
grasp this subject. As well might 
one hope to see-the pterodactyls 
and ichthyosauri of a past geologic 
era swimming in our rivers. Cath- 
olics there are, indeed, now, as in the 
eighteenth century, who become 
sceptics, who abandon all belief in 
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Christianjty, but none who become 
Protestants; for we cannot con- 
sider such persons as Achilli or 
Edith O’Gorman as instances of 
conversion of any kind. A very 
limited acquaintance with Catho 
lics and Catholic thought will suffice 
to convince any reflecting mind 
that for us there is no alternative but 
to accept the doctrine of the church 
or to renounce faith in Christ.. Was 
there ever fairer field for heresy to 
flourish in than that which opened 
up before Old Catholicism at its 
birth? But it was still-born. To 
this day its sponsors have not dar- 
ed define its relation to the pope; 
and until this is done it remains 
without character. At any rate, it 
does not claim to be Protestant. 
Turning to view the present con- 
dition of Protestantism, we are struck 
by the contrast. The very word 
“ Protestant” is without meaning 
when applied to two-thirds of the 
non-Catholics of Germany, Eng- 
land, and the United States. Their 
mental state is one of disbelief in, 
or indifference to, all forms of posi- 
tive religion; and if occasionally 
they are roused to some feeling 
against the church, it is through an 
association of ideas, traditional with 
them, which places her in antago- 
nism with their political theories 
and national prejudices. Among 
earnest and reflecting Protestants 
who are united with one or other 
of the sects, there are two oppo- 
site currents of religious thought of 
a strongly-marked and well-defined 
character. Those who are borne on 
the one are being carried farther 
and farther away from the historic 
teachings of Christ, and are busied 
in trying to dress out in Biblical phra- 
seology some of the various cosmic 
or pantheistic philosophies of the 
day. They very generally assume 
that religion has nothing to do with 
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theology, nor, consequently, with 
doctrines and dogmas. As its home 
is the heart, its realm is the world 
of sentiment; and so it matters not 
what we believe, provided only we 
feel good. Opposed to this current, 
which is bearing with it all the dis- 
tinctive landmarks of the Christian 
religion, is another which is carry- 
ing men back to the church. In 
fact, all great minds among Protes- 
tants who have been strongly im- 
pressed by the objective character 
of Christian truth have been drawn 
towards the Catholic Church. Who 
can have failed to perceive, for in- 
stance—to mention only the three 
greatest who have occupied them- 
selves with religious questions—how 
Leibnitz, Bacon, and Bishop Butler, 
in their intellectual apprehension of 
the Christian system, were, in spite 
of themselves, attracted to the 
church? Or who that is acquaint- 
2d with the English Catholic litera- 
ture of our own day is ignorant of 
the divine illumination which many 
of the most intellectual and reverent 
natures from the sects of Protestant- 
ism have found in the teachings of 
the one Catholic Church? In this 
way, by a process of supernatural or 
natural selection, the fragments of 
Protestantism are being assimilated 
to the church or are disappearing 
in the sea of unbelief in which even 
now they are seen only as barren 
islands in the wild waste of waters. 
These considerations. must be 
borne in mind by whoever would 
take a comprehensive view of the 
question which we propose now to 
discuss. In the first place, by re- 
fiecting upon them we shall find no 
difficulty in accounting for the mark- 
ed difference in tone and character 
between Catholic and Protestant 
controversy, by which no attentive 
observer can have failed to be 
struck. ‘Taking for granted the ex- 


istence of God and the divinity of 
Christ, as admitted by the earlier 
Protestant sects, the logical position 
of the church is unassailable, which, 
as we have already stated, is gener- 
ally conceded by impartial nou- 
Christian thinkers. 

As a consequence, Catholic con- 
troversialists, assured of the abso- 
lute coherence of their whole sys- 
tem with the fundamental dogma 
of the divine mission of Christ, 
have been chiefly concerned with 
showing the logical viciousness of 
the essential principles of Protest- 
antism. They have, indeed, not 
omitted to remark upon the moral 
unfitness of such men as Henry 
VIIL., Luther, Knox, and Zwingli to 
be the divinely-chosen agents of 
a reformation in the religion of 
Christ ; but such observations have 
been incidental to the main course 
of the argument, and this is alike 
true of our more learned discus- 
sions and of our popular controver- 
sies. 

Catholic writers—allowing for in- 
dividual exceptions—have not felt 
that, to show the falsity of Protest- 
antism, it was necessary to de- 
nounce Protestants or to stamp 
upon them any mark of infamy. 
They have treated them as men 
who were wrong, not as men who 
were wicked. Protestant contro- 
versy, on the other hand, presents 
for our consideration character- 
istics ef a very different nature. 
In the consciousness of their in- 
ability to settle upon a fixed creed, 
which has been shown by history, 
and from the necessarily feeble 
manner in which articles of faith 
could be held by them, on account 
of the disagreement and conflict of 
opinion among themselves, Pro- 
testant writers were forced to treat 
their religion, not as a doctrine, but 
as a tendency; and for this reason, 
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togethe@ with the natural hatred 
which men entertain for a church 
or government against which they 
have rebelled, they were led to 
draw contrasts between the results 
of Protestantism and Catholicity ; 
so that it became customary to at- 
tribute all the enlightenment, mo- 
rality, progress, and liberty of the 
world to Protestantism, and to rep- 
resent Catholics as cruel, ignorant, 
corrupt, and in every way depraved. 
Luther, as we should naturally ex- 
pect, led the way in this style of 
controversy. 

“Phe Papists,” he said, “ are for 
the most part mere gross block- 
heads. . . . The pope and his crew 
are mere worshippers of idols and 
servants of the devil. ... . Pope, 
cardinals, bishops, not a soul of 
them has read the Bible; ‘tis a 
book unknowntothem. They area 
pack of guzzling, stuffing wretches, 
rich, wallowing in wealth and lazi- 
ness. . . . Seeing the pope is An- 
tichrist, I believe him to bea devil 
eicarnate. . . . The pope is the 
last blaze in the lamp which will go 
out and ere long be extinguished— 
the last instrument of the devil, 
that thunders and lightens with 
sword and bull; . . . but the Spirit 
of God’s mouth has seized upon 
that shameless strumpet. ... An- 
tichrist is the Pope and the Turk 
together. . . . The pope is not 
God’s image, but his ape... . 
Popedom is founded on mere lies 
and fables. ... A friar is evil 
every way; the preaching friars are 
proud buzzards; all who serve the 
pope are damned ; the Papists are 
devoid of shame and Christianity.” * 

This is the style of Protestant con- 
troversy which, except in form, still 
lingers in this nineteenth century. 
Protestant devotion, it may be said 


* The Table-Talk of Martin Luther, pp. 200, 
5, 213, et passim. 
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without sarcasm or exaggeration, 
consists essentially in a holy horror 
of popery. Were it possible to 
eliminate the Catholic Church from 
human society, Protestantism would 
at once fatally assume an attitude 
towards the world wholly different 
from that in which it now stands. 
At present, when attacked by evo- 
lutionistic pantheism—which means 
all the sophistries of the day—it 
takes refuge behind the historic for- 
tress of Christianity, the Catholic 
Church, and, when encountered by 
the church, it makes an alliance with 
cosmism or anything else. Were 
the Catholic Church not in existence, 
it would be forced at once to build a 
fortress of its own; for the Bible is 
only a breastwork, which must be in 
charge of a commander-in-chief if 
we hope to hold it for the sovereign 
Lord. From the beginning, then, 
Protestants branded Catholics with 
a mark of infamy; they were idola- 
ters, worse than pagans, for the most 
part gross blockheads, who fall an 
easy prey to the designing arts of 
priests and monks, who are only 
knaves and rogues, whose chief 
aim is to carry out the fiendish pur- 
poses of the pope, the arch-enemy, 
Antichrist, the devil in the flesh; 
and thus the church becomes the 
Woman of Babylon, flaming in scar- 
let, and alluring the nations to de- 
bauch. 

No evidence, therefore, is needed 
to show that Catholics are immoral, 
depraved, thoroughly corrupt. To 
doubt it would be to question the 
truth of Protestantism and to believe 
that something good might come out 
of Nazareth. In good sooth, do not 
the Catholics, as M. de Laveleye 
says, admit the fact themselves ? 

We often hear persons express 
surprise that intelligent and honest 
Protestants should still, after such 
sad experience, be so eager to be- 
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lieve the “awful disclosures” of 
“escaped nuns,” and to patronize 
that kind of lecture—of which, thank 
God! Protestants have the monofoly 
—delivered to men or women only, 
in which the abominations of the 
confessional are revealed and the 
general preternatural wickedness of 
priests, monks, and nuns is made 
fully manifest. This, to us, we must 
say, has never seemed strange. The 
doctrine of total depravity is an ar- 
ticle of Protestant faith, and, when 
applied to Catholics, to none other 
have Protestants ever clung with 
such unwavering firmness and per- 
fect unanimity. When disagreeing 
about everything else, they have 
never failed to find a point of union 
in this. Even after having lived 
and dealt with Catholics who are 
kind-hearted, pure, and fair-minded, 
in the true Protestant there still 
lurks a vague kind of suspicion that 
there must be some mysterious and 
secret diabolism in them which 
eludes his observation ; that after all 
they may be only “ as mild-manner- 
ed men as ever scuttled ship or cut 
a throat ”; and after his reason has 
been fully convinced that the Catho- 
lic Church is the only historical 
Christianity, he is still able to re- 
main a strong Protestant by falling 
back upon the undoubted total de- 
pravity of Papists. Dr. Newman, 
in his Apologia, the most careful 
and instructive self-analysis which 
has been written in this century, or 
probably in any other, declares that 
after he had become thoroughly 
persuaded of the truth of the Catho- 
lic Church his former belief that 
the pope was Antichrist still re- 
mained like a stain upon his imag- 
ination ; and yet he had never been 
an ultra-Protestant. Many a Pro- 
testant has ceased to believe in 
Christ, without giving up his faith in 
the pope as Antichrist. 
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It is not surprising, in view of all 
this, that Protestants should have 
habitually held the church responsi- 
ble for the evi] deeds of Catholics. 

When quite recently the excited 
Germans charged the dynamite 
plot of Thomassen upon our Ame- 
rican civilization, we replied, with 
perfect justice, that such crimes are 
anomalies, the guilt of which ought 
not to be laid upon any nation, 
and all reasonable men admitted 
the evident good sense of our an- 
swer; but Protestants the world 
over have been unanimous in seek- 
ing to hold up the church to the 
execration of mankind as responsi- 
ble for the St. Bartholomew massa- 
cre. Is*Protestantism answerable 
for Cromwell’s massacres at Drog- 
heda and Wexford? Religious 
fanaticism, no doubt, had much to 
do in urging him to butcher idola- 
ters and slaves of Satan; but we 
should blush for shame were we 
capable of thinking for a moment 
that such inhumanities are either 
produced or approved by the real 
spirit of the Protestant religion. 

We know of nothing in the Ca- 
tholic Church which in any way 
corresponds with Protestant anti- 
popery literature ; indeed, we doubt 
whether in the whole history of 
literature anything so disgraceful 
and disreputable as this can be 
found, unless, possibly, it be that 
which is professedly obscene, but 
which has nowhere ever had a re- 
cognized existence; and we ques- 
tion whether even this is as dis- 
creditable to human nature as the 
“awful disclosures” and “ lectures 
to men or women only” of Protes- 
tants. 

In discussing the comparative 
morality of Catholic and Protestant 
nations it would be more satisfac- 
tory, even though it should not be 
more conclusive, to consider their 
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respective virtues rather than thejr 
vices. There would seem to be 
neither good sense nor logic in tak- 
ing the individuals and classes that 
are least brought under religious 
influences of any kind, in order to 
use their depravity as an argument 
for or against the church or Protes- 
tantism. In the apostolic body one 
out of twelve was a thief and trai- 
tor, yet neither Catholics nor Pro- 
testants are in the habit of conclud- 
ing from this that they must all 
have been rogues and hypocrites. 
The amount of crime, one would 
think, is but a poor test of the 
amount of virtue. As the greatest 
sinners have made the greatest 
saints, so in the church depravity 
may co-exist with the most heroic 
virtue, though, of course, not in the 
same individual. Our divine Say- 
iour plainly declares that in his 
church the good shall be mingled 
with the bad; that the cockle shall 
grow with the wheat till the harvest 
time; that some shall call him Lord 
and Master, and yet do not the will 
of his Father; that even, with regard 
to those who sit in the chair of 
Moses—and, let us add, of Peter— 
though their authority must ever be 
acknowledged, yet are not their 
lives always to be imitated, nor ap- 
proved of even. It is manifestly 
contrary to the teaching of Christ 
to make the note of sanctity in his 
church consist in the individual 
holiness of each and every member. 
He is no Puritan, though he is 
the all-holy God. A puristic reli- 
gion is essentially narrow, self-con- 
scious, and unsympathetic ; it draws 
a line here on earth between the 
elect and the reprobate ; its disci- 
ples eat not with sinners, nor en- 
ter into their abodes, nor hold out 
to them the pleading hands of 
large- hearted charity. Such a 
faith does not grow upon men; it 


does not win and convert them to 
God. 

If, instead of comparing the 
crimes, we should consider tne re- 
spective virtues of Catholic and 
Pratestant nations, we should at 
once be struck by the difference in 
their standards of morality. The 
most practical way of determining 
the real standard of morality of any 
religion is to study the character of 
its saints. There we find religious 
ideals made tangible and fully dis- 
cernible. Here at once we perceive 
that there is an essential difference 
between the Catholic and the Pro- 
testant standard of morality. The 
lives of our saints, even when un- 
derstood by Protestants, generally 
repel them. They are, in their eyes, 
useless lives, idle lives, superstitious 
lives, unnatural and inhuman. We 
take the words of Christ, “If thou 
wouldst be perfect, zo sell what thou 
hast, give it to the poor, and come 
and follow me,” in their full and 
complete literal meaning. The 
highest life is to leave father and 
mother, to have nor wife nor chil- 
dren, nor temporal goods except 
what barely suffices, and to cleave 
to Christ only with all one’s soul in 
poverty, chastity, and obedience. 
Now, this life of prayer in poverty, 
chastity, and obedience is an offence 
to Protestants. They do not believe 
in perfect chastity, they hold reli- 
giaus obedience to be a slavery, and 
poverty, in their eyes, is ridiculous. 
Inasmuch as the monks tilled the 
earth, transcribed books, and taught 
school, they receive a partial recog- 
nition from the Protestant world ; 
but inasmuch as they were bound 
by religious vows they excite dis- 
gust. We should say, then, that the 
distinctive trait of Catholic morality 
is ascetic, while the Protestant is 
utilitarian. ‘The one primarily re- 
gards the world that is to be, the 
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other that which already is. The 
one inclines us to look upon this as 
a worthless world to lose or win; the 
other is shrewd and calculating— 
this is the best we have any practi- 
cal experience of; it is the part of 
wisdom to make the most of it. The 
one seems to be more certain of the 
future life, the other of the present. 
It is needless to prolong the con- 
trast, and we shall simply confess 
that we have always been inclined 
to the opinion of those who hold 
that Protestantism, in its aims and 
direct tendencies, is more favorable 
to what is called material progress 
than Catholicism. In fact, one can- 
not realize the personal survival of 
the soul through eternity, and at the 
same time be supremely interested 
in stocks or the price of cotton. 

Not that the church discourages 
efforts which have as their object 
the material interests of mankind ; 
but, in her view, our duties to God 
are of the first importance, and to 
these all others are subordinate. 
What doth it profit? she is always 
asking, whereas Protestantism is 
busy trying to show us how very 
profitable and pleasant the Refor- 
mation has made this world—and 
virtuous, too, since honesty is the 
best policy and enlightened self-in- 
terest the standard of morals. It is 
the old story—God and the world, 
the supernatural and the natural, 
progress from above and progress 
from below. 

But we feel that it is time we should 
give our readers proof that we have 
no desire to avoid direct issue with 
M. de Laveleye. We flatly deny, 
then, his assertion that the Catho- 
lic nations are more immoral than 
the Protestant; and when he further 
affirms that Catholic writers them- 
selves—for his words can have no 
other meaning—admit this, he lies 
under a mistake for which there 
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can be no possible excuse. In the 
statement of facts, however, which 
we propose now to give, we make 
no use whatever of the testimony of 
Catholics, but rely exclusively upon 
the authority of Protestants and of 
statistics; and that our readers 
may have the benefit of observa- 
tions extending over considerable 
time as well as space, we will not 
confine ourselves to the most re- 
cent writers or statistics on the 
subject under discussion. Laing, 
a Scotch Presbyterian and a most 
conscientious and oBservant travel- 
ler, who wrote some’ thirty-five years 
ago, says of the French: “They 
are, I believe, a more’ honest peo- 
ple than the British... . It is a 
fine distinction of the French na- 
tional character and social economy 
that practical morality is more 
generally taught through manners 
among and by the people them- 
selves than in any country in Eu- 
rope.”* Alison, the historian, writ- 
ing about the same time, but refer- 
ring to the early part of this century, 
says that the proportion of crime to 
the inhabitants was fwe/ve times great- 
er in Prussia than in France.t ‘To 
this may be added the testimony of 
John Stuart Mill, in his Axsobio- 
graphy, published since his death, 
who passed a considerable portion 
of his life in France. Referring to 
his sojourn there when quite a 
young man, he says: 


‘* Having so little experience of Eng- 
lish life, and the few people I knew be- 
ing mostly such as had public objects 
of a large and personally disinterested 
kind at heart, I was ignorant of the low 
moral tone of what in England is called 
society: the habit of, not indeed profess- 
ing, but taking for granted in every 
mode of implication that conduct is of 
course always directed tow.rds low and 
petty objects ; the absence of high fecl- 


* Notes ef a Traveller, pp. 79, 80. 
+ History of Europe, vol. iii. chap. xxvii. 10, 11. 
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ings, which manifests itself by sneering 
depreciation of all demonstrations of 
them, and by general abstinence (except 
among a few of the stricter religionists) 
from professing any high principles of 
action at all, except in those preordained 
cases in which such profession is put on 
as part of the costume and formalities 
of the occasion. I could not then know 
or estimate.the difference between this 
manner of existence and that of a people 
like the French, whose faults, if equally 
real, are at all events different ; among 
whom sentiments which, by comparison 
at least, may be called elevated are the 
current coin of human intercourse, both 
in books and in private life, and, though 
often evaporating in profession, are yet 
kept alive in the nation at large by con- 
stant exercise and stimulated by sym- 
pathy,so as to form a living and active 
partof the existence of a great number 
of persons, and to be recognized and 
understood by all. Neither could I then 
appreciate the general culture cf the un- 
derstanding, which results from the ha- 
bitual exercise of the feelings, and is thus 
carried down into the most uneducated 
classes of several countries on the Conti- 
nent, ina degree not equalled in England 
among the so-called educated, except 
where an unusual tenderness of con- 
science leads to a habitual exercise of the 
intellect on questions of right and 
wrong.” * 


This is strong testimony when we 
consider that it comes from an Eng- 
lishman. In speaking of the elder 
Austin the same writer says: “He 
had a strong distaste for the general 
meanness of English life, the absence 
of enlarged thoughts and unselfish 
desires, the low objects on which 
the faculties of all classes of the 
English are intent.” 4 Mill's opinion 
of the French is confirmed by 
Lecky, who writes: “No other na- 
tion has so habitual and vivid a 
sympathy for great struggles for 
freedom beyond its border. No 
other literature exhibits so expan- 
sive and cecumenical a genius, or ex- 
pounds so skilfully or appreciates so 


* Autobiography, pp. 58, 5a 
t Léid p. 177. 
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other land would a disinterested war 
for the support of a suffering nation- 
ality find so large an amount of sup- 
port.” * 

Much has been said and written 
of the licentiousness of the Frencl, 
which may, in part at least, be due to 
the fact that they, more than any 
other people, have known how to 
make vice attractive by taking from 
it something of the repulsive coarse- 
ness which naturally belongs to it, 
but must also be ascribed to the 
feeling that they are Catholic, and 
therefore sensual. But let us ex- 
amine the facts on this subject. 
We again bring Laing forward as a 
witness. 


“Of all the virtues,” he says, “ that 
which the domestic family education of 
both the sexes most obviously influences 
—that which marks more clearly than any 
other the moral condition of a society 
the home ‘state of moral and religious 
principles, the efficiency of those princi- 
ples in it, and the amount of that mora] 
restraint upon passicns and impulses 
which it is the object of educatien and 
knowledge to attain—is undoubtedly fe- 
male chastity. Will any traveller, will 
any Prussian, say that this index-virtue 
of the moral condition of a people is not 
lower in Prussia than in almost any part 
of Europe?” + 


Acts which in other countries 
would affect the respectability and 
happiness of a whole family for gen- 
erations are in Prussia looked upon 
as mere youthful indiscretions. But 
let us take the statistics of illegiti- 
macy, which is a method of discuss- 
ing the question made popular 
among Protestants by the Rev. 
Hobart Seymour in his Zvenings 
with the Romanists. 

The number of illegitimate births 
in France for every hundred was, in 
1858, 7.8; in the same year in Pro- 


* History of European Morais, p. 16. 
+ Notes of a Traveiler, p. 172. 
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testant Saxony it was 16 ; in Protest- 
ant Prussia, 9.3; in Wiirtemberg 
(Prot.), 16.1; in Iceland ( Prot.) (1838 
-~47), 14; in Denmark (1855), 11.5; 
Scotland (1871), 10.2; Hanover 
(1855), 9.9; Sweden (1855), 9.5; 
Norway (1855), 9.3. 

Catholic France, then, judged by 
this test, stands higher than any Pro- 
testant country of which we have 
statistical reports, except England 
and Wales, where the percentage 
was, in 1859, 6.5; but England and 
Wales are below other Catholic 
countries, and notably far below 
Ireland. The rate of illegitimacy in 
the kingdom of Sardinia (1828-37) 
was 2.1; in Ireland (1865-66), 3.8; 
in Spain (1859), 5.6; in Tuscany, 6; 
in Catholic Prussia, 6.1. 

In Scotland there are, in propor- 
tion to population, more than three 
times as many illegitimate births as 
in Ireland; and in England and 
Wales there are more than twice as 
many, and in Protestant Prussia the 
percentage is a third greater than 
in Catholic Prussia. * 

If chastity, to use Laing’s expres- 
sion, is the index-virtue, the ques- 
tion as to the comparative morality 
of Protestant and Catholic nations 
may bg considered at an end. 
Lecky’s words on the Irish people 
have often been quoted, to his own 
regret we believe. 


“Had the Irish peasants been less 
chaste,” he says, “ they would have been 
more prosperous. Had that fearful fam- 
ine which in the present century desolut- 
ed the land fallen upon a people who 
thought more of accumulating subsistence 
than of avoiding sin, multitudes might 
now be living who perished by literal 
Starvation on the dreary hills of Limerick 
or Skibbereen.” + 


There is not in all Europe a more 


* For the fall discussion of the statistics of this 
subject see THe Catuoiic Worzp, vol. ix. PP. 52 
and 845. 

+ European Morals, p. 153. 
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thoroughly Protestant country than- 
Sweden. For three hundred years 
its people have been wholly with- 
drawn from Catholic influences. 
During all this time Protestantism, 
upheld by the state, undisturbed by 
dissent, with the education of the 
people in the hands of the clergy, 
and a population almost entirely ru- 
ral, has had the fairest possible op- 
portunity to show what it is capable 
of doing to elevate the moral char- 
acter of a nation. What is the re- 
sult? In 1838 Laing visited Swe- 
den and made acareful study of the 
moral and social condition of the 
people; and he declares that they 
are at the very bottom of the scale 
of European morality. In 1836 one 
person out of every 112—women, in- 
fants, sick, all included—had been 
accused of crime, and one out of 
every 134 convicted and punished. 
In 1838 there were born in Stock- 
holm 2,714 children, of whom 1,577 
were legitimate and 1,137 illegiti- 
mate, leaving a balance of only 440 
chaste mothers out of 2,714. 

Drunkenness, too, was more com- 
mon there than in any other country 
of Europe or of the world. Nearly 
40,000,000 gallons of liquor were 
consumed in 1850 by a population 
of only 3,000,000, which gives thir- 
teen gallons of intoxicating drink to 
every man, woman, and. child in the 
kingdom. 

If these things could be said of 
any Catholic nation, the whole Pro- 
testant world would stand aghast, 
nor need other proof of the abso- 
lutely diabolical nature of popery. 
Compare this agricultural and pas- 
toral population with the Catholic 
Swiss mountaineers—who to this day 
claim to have descended from a 
Swedish stock, and whose climate 
is not greatly different from that of 
Sweden—and we find that the Cath- 
olic Swiss are as moral and sober 
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as the Protestant Swedes are cor- 
rupt and besotted. Or compare 
them with the Tyrolese, than whom 
there is no more Catholic and lib- 
erty-loving people on earth, 


“ Honesty may be regarded as a lead- 
ing feature in the character.of the Tyro- 
lese,” says Alison. “In no part 
of the world are the domestic or conju- 
gal duties more strictly or faithfully ob- 
served, and in none do the parish priests 
exercise a stricter or more conscientious 
control over their flocks. Per- 
haps the most remarkable feature in the 
character of the Tyrolese is their uni- 
form piety—a feeling which is nowhere 
so universally diffused as among their 
sequestered valleys. On Sunday 
the whole people flock to .church in their 
neatest and gayest attire ; and so great is 
the number who thus frequent these 
places of worship that it is not unfrequent 
to see the peasants kneeling on the turf 
in the church-yard where Mass is per- 
formed, from being unable to find a place 
within its walls. Regularly in the even- 
ing prayers are read in every family ; and 
the traveller who passes through the vil- 
lages at the hour of twilight often sees 
through their latticed windows the young 
and the old kneeling together round their 
humble fire, or is warned of-his approach 
to human habitation by hearing their 
evening hymns stealing through the si- 
lence and svlitude of the forest. . 
In one great virtue the peasants in this 
country (in commonr, it must be owned, 
with most Catholic states) are particular- 
ly worthy of imitation. The virtue of 
chari‘y, which is too much overlooked in 
many Protestant kingdoms, is there prac- 
tised to the greatest degree and by all 
classes of people.” * 


With true Protestant condescen- 
sion Alison adds: “ Debased as 
their religion is by the absurdities 
and errors of the Catholic form of 
worship, and mixed up as it is with 
innumerable legends and visionary 
tales, it yet preserves enough of the 
pure spirit of its divine origin to in- 
fluence in a great measure the con- 
duct of their private lives.” 


* Alison's Miscellaneous Essays, p. 119. 
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Among rural populations more 
than elsewhere the divine power 
of the Christian religion is made 
manifest. To the poor, the frugal, 
and the single-hearted those hea- 
venly truths which have changed 
the world, but which were first lis- 
tened to and received by fishermen 
and shepherds, appeal with a force 
and directness which the mere 
worldling and comfort-lover cannot 
even realize. In the presence of 
nature so silent and awful, yet so 
vocal, everything inclines the heart 
of man to hearken to the voice of 
God: Mountains and rivers; the 
long, withdrawing vales and deep- 
sounding cataracts; winter’s snows, 
and spring, over whose heaving bosom 
the unseen hand weaves the tapes- 
try that mortal fingers never made; 
summer’s warm breath, and autumn, 
when the strong year first feels the 
chill of death, and “tears from the 
depth of some divine despair rise 
in the heart and gather to the eyes ” 
—all speak of the higher world 
which they foreshadow and symbo- 
lize. But in the hurry and noise 
of the city, with its extremes of 
wealth and poverty, of indulgence 
and want, of pride and degradation, 
the pleading voice of religign is not 
heard at all, or is heard only as 
a call from the shore is heard by 
men who are madly hurrying down 
some rapid stream. It is evident, 
therefore, that the easiest and surest 
way of getting at the relative moral 
influence of the Catholic and Pro- 
testant religions is to study their 
action upon rural populations. We 
have already established on the best 
authority the incalculable moral 
elevation of the Catholic rural popu- 
lations of Switzerland and the 
Tyrol over the Protestants of the 
same class in Sweden. Let us now 
turn to Great Britain, 

Kay, after having given a table 
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of criminal statistics for England 
and Wales for the years 1841 and 
1847, makes the following remarks 
upon the facts there presented : 


‘This table well deserves study. It 
shows that the proportional amount of 
crime to population calculated in two 
years, 1841 and 1847, was greater in both 
years in almost all the agricudtural coun- 
ties of England than it was in the mavz- 
facturing and mining districts. .. . With 
what terrible significance do these sta- 
tistics plead the cause of the poor of our 
rural districts! Notwithstanding that 
a town life necessarily presents so many 
more opportunities for, and temptations 
to, vice than arural life ; notwithstanding 
that the associations of the latter are nat- 
urally so much purer and so much more 
moral than those of the former ; notwith- 
standing the wonderfully crowded state 
of the great manufacturing cities of Lan- 
cashire ; notwithstanding the constant 
influx of Irish, sailors, vagrants, beggars, 
and starving natives of agricultural dis- 
tricts of England and Wales; and not- 
withstanding the miserable state of most 
of the primary schools of those districts 
and the great ignorance of the majority 
of the inhabitants, still, in the face of 
all these and other equally significant 
facts, the criminatity of the manu factusing 
districts of Lancashire is LESS in pro- 
portion to the population than that ot 
most of the rural districts of England 
and Wales!” * ' 


In Scotland illegitimacy is more 
common in the country than in the 
towns and cities. In 1870 the rate 
of illegitimacy for the whole coun- 
try was 9.4 per cent., or I in every 
10.6; whereas in the rural districts 
alone it was 10.5, or I in every 9.5. 
In 1871 it was for the whole coun- 
try 10.1,0r t in every 9.8, and in 
the rural districts 11.2, or 1 in every 
8.9.¢ In England also the rate of 
illegitimacy is much larger in the 
rural districts than in the cities, 
whereas in Catholic France it is 
just the reverse. In the country 

* Kay's Social Condition of the People, vol. ii. 


P- 392. 
+ See London Statistical Journal, 1870, 1871. 
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districts of England we have the 
following rate : 


Nottingham, ‘ 
York, North Riding, . 
Salop, 
Westmoreland, 
Norfolk, . ° 
Cumberland, 


8.9 
8.9 
* 9.8 
. 9-7 
10.7 


In France: 


Rural districts, 
La Vendée, . : . ‘ 
Brittany—Céte d'Or, . é he 


Thus in the most Catholic 
districts of France there are only 
one or two illegitimate births in 
every hundred. 

This is also true of Prussia, 
whose most strongly Catholic pro- 
vinces are Westphalia and the Rhine- 
land. In Westphalia there are only 
three and a half illegitimate births 
in every hundred, and in the Rhine. 
land only three and a third; but 
in thoroughly Protestant Pomerania 
and Brandenburg there are ten and 
twelve illegitimate births in the 
hundred.* In Ireland, again, we 
find the same state of things. The 
rate of illegitimate births for all 
Ireland is 3.8 per cent.; but the 
lowest proportiOn is in Connaught, 
nineteen-twentieths of whose peo- 
ple are Catholics, and the greatest 
is in Ulster, half of whose popula- 
tion is Protestant. “The sum of 
the whole matter,” says the Scofs- 
man (June, 1869), a leading organ 
of Presbyterian Scotland, “is that 
semi-Presbyterian and semi-Scotch 
Ulster is fully three times more 
immoral than wholly popish and 
wholly Irish Connaught—which cor- 
responds with wonderful accuracy 
to the more general fact that Scot- 
land as a whole is three times more 
immoral than Ireland as ‘a whole.” 
There is no reason why further 
proof should be given of what is a 


* Historische Politische Blatter, 1867. 
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manifest truth: that rural popula- 
tions—let us say, rather, the people 
>in proportion as they are Catholic, 
are also chaste; and consequently 
that the Catholic Church, as every 
man who is competent to judge 
must know, is the mother of purity, 
which is the soul of Christian life, 
and without which we cannot draw 
near to the heart of the Saviour 
and supreme Lover of men. Pro- 
testants, however, will be at no loss 
for arguments. Should the worst 
come to the worst, illegitimacy, like 
the gallows, may be declared an 
evidence of civilization, and then it 
needs must follow, as the night the 
day, that it is more common in Pro- 
testant than in Catholic countries. 

Let us now turn to the vice of 
intemperance. “I am sure,” says 
Hill, “ that I am within the truth 
when I state, as the result of minute 
and extensive inquiry, that, in four 
cases out of five, when an offence is 
committed intoxicating drink has 
been one of the causes.” * 

In an attempt, then, to form an 
estimate of the relative morality of 
nations, we should not omit to con- 
sider the vice of drunkenness, which 
is the cause of half the crime and 
misery in the world. Were it in 
our power to obtain accurate statis- 
tics on this subject, as on that of 
illegitimacy, the superior sobriety 
of the Catholic nations would be 
shown even more strikingly than 
their superior chastity. The Span- 
iards, it is universally acknowledg- 
ed, are the soberest people in Eu- 
rope, as the Swedes are the most 
intemperate. Their respective geo- 
graphical positions suggest at once 
what is often assigned as a sufficient 
explanation of this fact—the great 
difference of ciimate. It was long 


* Crime: its Amount, Causes, and Remedives. 
By Frederick Hill, Barrister-at-law, late Inspector 
of Prisons. London, p. 65. 
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supposed that the southern nations 
were more sensual than the north- 
ern, because it was thought a warm 
climate must necessarily develop a 
greater violence of passion. We 
know now, however, that this is not 
the case. Though climate has an 
undoubted influence on morality, 
its action is yet so modified or con- 
trolled among*Christian and civil- 
ized nations that generalizations 
founded upon its supposed effects 
are unreliable. The Swedes and- 
the Scotch are intemperate, the 
Spaniards and the Italians are 
sober. The former are Protestant, 
the latter Catholic; it is therefore 
at once evident that religion has 
nothing to do with this matter, 
which can only be accounted for 
by the difference of climate. These 
are the tactics of our opponents : 
those virtues in which the Catholic 
nations excel must be attributed to 
natural causes; but when some of 
them are found to lack the enter- 
prise and industrial spirit of the 
English or the Americans, it would 
be altogether unreasonable to as- 
cribe this to anything else than 
their religion. 

Scotch statistics show a greater 
amount of intemperance in summer 
than in winter, which would seem 
to indicate that a high temperature 
does not tend to destroy the passion 
for intoxicating drink. But we do 
not propose to enter into a discus- 
sion of causes, which, however, we 
are perfectly willing to take up at 
the proper time. Our controversy 
with M. de Laveleye turns upon 
facts. 

We have already cited the testi- 
mony of Laing to show that the 
Swedes, after they had been under 
the exclusive influence of Protes- 
tantism for three hundred years, 
were the most drunken people in 
Europe. Laing was in Venice cn 
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the occasion of a festival, when the 
whole population had turned out 
for pleasure, and he did not see a 
single case of intoxication; not a 
single instance, even among the 
boys, of rudeness; and yet all were 
singing, talking, and enjoying them- 
selves. He gives the following ac- 
count of a popular merry-making 
which he saw at Florence: 


“It happened that the gth of May was 
kept here as a great holiday by the 
lower class, as May-day with us, and 
they assembled in a kind of park about 
a mile from the city, where booths, tents, 
and carts, with wine and eatables for 
sale, were in crowds and clusters, as at 
our village wakes and race-courses.* The 
multitude from town and country round 
could not be less than twenty thousand 
people, grotiped in small parties, danc- 
ing. singing, talking, dining on the 
grass, and enjoying themselves. J dia 
nol see a single instance of inebriety, ill- 
( mper.or unruly, boisterous conduct ; yet 
the people were gay and joyous.” * 


Robert Dale Owen, writing from 
Naples, said: “I have not seen a 
man even partially intoxicated since 
I have been in the city, of 420,000 
inhabitants, and they say one may 
live here for four years without see- 
ing one.” 

Let us now turn to Protestant 
lands. St. Cuthbert’s parish, Edin- 
burgh, had in 1861 a population 
somewhat exceeding go,000 souls. 
Of these, 1,953 were “ drunk and in- 
capable,” 3,935 were “drunk and 
discharged ”; making in all 5,888, 
or nearly 1 in 15. 

In Salford jail (England), in 1870, 
the proportion of commitments for 
drunkenness was, as compared with 
commitments for all offences, 37 per 
cent.t+ 

We have it upon the authority 
of the English government that in 
1874 no fewer than 285,730 Britons 


* Notes of a Traveler, pp. 418-109. 
¢ Sce London Statistical Fournal, 871. 
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were proceeded against for being 
drunk and disorderly, or drunk and 
not disorderly; and, of course, to 
this must be added the probably 
greater number who escaped arrest. 
Mr. Granville, one of the secretaries 
of the Church of England Society 
in the Diocese of Durham, estimates 
that there is an aggregate of 700,000 
habitual drunkards in England. 
“Tt is a melancholy but undeniable 
fact,” says the Alliance News, “ that, 
notwithstanding ‘vast agencies of 
improvement, intemperance, crime, 
pauperism, insanity, and brutality 
are more rampant than ever; and, 
if we except pauperism, these evils 
have more than doubled in the last 
forty years.” We have not been 
able to get the statistics of drunken- 
ness for Ireland, and can therefore 
institute no comparison between 
England and that country with re- 
gard to intemperance ;* but we have 
before us the criminal’statistics of 
both countries for 1854, the popula- 
tion of England and Wales in that 
year being about three times as 
great as that of Ireland. ‘The fol- 
lowing table of convictions will en- 
able us to form an estimate of the 
comparative honesty of the two 
nations : ' 


Robbery by persons armed, Eng- 
land and Wales, " 
Robbery by persons armed, Ire- 

land, . . - : 
Larceny from the person, Eng- 
land and Wales, ° 
Larceny from the person, Ire- 
land, ° . . . , 
Larceny by servants,¢ England 
and Wales, » * 2,140 


389 


* La 1871, 14.501,983 gallons of spirits were distilled 
in Scotland. What proportion of this was consumed 
at home we do not know. For the same year the 
number of gallons entered for home consumption in 
Ireland was 5,212.746. The population of Scotland 
is nearly three millions and a half, and that of Ireland 
about five millions and a half. 

+ England and Wales, with not quite three times 
tl. population of Ireland, had fifty times as many 
cases of dishonesty among servants, which clearly 
accounts for those newspaper advertisements in 
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Larceny by servants, Ireland, . 44 
Larceny, simple, England and 


Wales, ° 
Larceny, simple, Ircland, 
Frauds and attempts to defraud, 
England and Wales, 
Frauds and attempts to defraud, 
Ireland, ‘ 62 
Forgery, England and ‘Wales, ° 149 
Forgery, Ireland, : ; 4 
Uttering and having in posses- 
sion counterfeit coin, ag 
land and Wales, 
Uttering and having in posses- 
sion counterfeit coin, Ire- 
land, . ‘ ; . ° 4 


12,562 
3,329 


676 


674 


On the other hand, the following 
crimes are proportionately more nu- 
merous in Ireland : 

Convictions for manslaughter in 1854: 
England and Wales, 

Ireland, . . 50 
Burglary, England and Wales, 384 
= Ireland, 240 

We cannot think, however, that 
these returns are reliable, for the 
Statistical Fournal of 1867 gives the 
following criminal tables for Eng- 
land in 1865 : 

Wilful murder cases tried, . - 60 
Manslaughter, 316 
Concealment of birth, 143 


Total, 519 


which English housekeepers are careful to state that 
**no Irish need apply.”’ 
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And in Ireland from 1865 to 1871, 
a period of six years, only 21 persons 
were sentenced to death, of whom 13 
were executed. 

It is greatly to be regretted that 
criminal statistics give us no infor- 
mation upon the religious character 
of the persons accused or convicted 
of offences against the law. Many 
persons have been baptized in in- 
fancy, and are called Catholics, 
though they have never been brought 
under the influence of the church. 
In the absence of official statistics, 
Dr. Descuret, who, in his capacity 
of legal physician in Paris, had 
abundant opportunity to obtain data 
relative to this subject, made, about 
thirty years ago, a careful study of 
the religious views and sentiments of 
French criminals. The conclusion 
which he reached was that, in every 
hundred persons accused of crime, 
fifty are indifferentists in religion, 
forty are infidels, and the remaining 
ten sincere believers. In a hundred 
suicides he found only four persons 
of known piety, three of whom were 
women subject to melancholia, and 
the other had been for some time 
mentally deranged.* 


* La Médecine des Passions, p. 116. 
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PRIMEVAL 


Urdeutsch (which we have trans- 
- lated Primeval Germans) is a his- 
torical novel, the scene of which 
is laid in the Black Forest towards 
the second half of the fourth cen- 
tury. The author, Conrad von Bo- 
landen,* says in his preface that he 
intends it to be the first of a series 
of three illustrating the action of 
Christianity on the German people: 
the state in which it found them, 
that to which it brought them, and 
that to which he says they are likely 
to be reduced by modern infidelity. 
The story—which is mainly put to- 
gether from facts of the biogra- 
phy of St. Martin, Bishop of Tours, 
and from descriptions of ancient 
German life drawn from Roman 
and German historians—is interest- 
ing as the record of a time utterly 
gone by, and of a state of barbarism 
incident to the childhood of nations. 
Very nearly the same characteristics 
appear in the earliest chapters of 
the history of all uncivilized tribes, 
and a special likeness can be traced 
between the Teutons of the ninth 
century and the American Indians 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth. 
Sprung from widely different races, 
and experiencing the effects of 
Christianity in a very different man- 
ner, there is yet a striking likeness 
in some of the manners and customs, 
the industries, the opinions, and the 
few moral axioms of both peoples 
with which Christian missionaries 
have made us familiar. 


* Conrad von Bolanden, a brief sketch of whose 
life has already appeared in these pages, requires 
no introduction to the readers of THe CaTuotic 
Wor tp, who will know him best as the author of 
The Progressionists, Angela, The Trowel or the 
Cross, etc. 


GERMANS. 


The plot of the story is slight, and 
has the advantage of not being con- 
fused and complicated, as is the 
case in many modern novels. St. 
Martin, yet a deacon, is travelling to 
Strassburg with his servant Eustace 
(one of the best characters in the 
book), and stumbles upon a sleeping 
barbarian, whom he awakens from a 
bad nightmare by the strains of his 
harp or lyre. He then asks of the 
gigantic German what is his errand, 
and the Buffalo (such names were 
common among the Teutons) tells 
him that he is on his return from 
the famous grove of Helygenforst, 
where he had been sent by Bissula, 
the only daughter of the last king 
of the Suevi, to consult an oracle on 
the issue of a blood-feud between the 
two noble families of the Walen and 
the Billing. She and her youngest 
brother Hermanric are the only rep- 
resentatives left of the former fami- 
ly, her father and her eleven broth- 
ers having all fallen victims to the 
enmity of the Billing. St. Martin 
remonstrates with the German (a 
freedman of the Suevi), and tells him 
that the true God abhors blood- 
feuds, and, availing himself of the 
German belief in one Supreme God, 
the All-Father, whose reign is to be 
made manifest after the end of the 
world and the destruction of the 
gods Odin, Thor, Freya, Loki, etc., 
tells Buffalo that he is the messen- 
ger of the All-Father, and will save 
the last of the Walen from their dan- 
ger and dilemma. The German, 
by his word and his hand (as was 
also the custom later in the vowing 
of feudal homage), constitutes him- 
self the Muntwaldo, or protector, of 
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the deacon, and they set off to the 
land of the Suevi. Eustace, for- 
merly a soldier under Martin when 
the latter was a centurion, strongly 
objects to this arrangement, and 
grimly reiterates his certainty that 
nothing will ever transform the 
hopelessly barbaric Germans. On 
their way the party are attacked 
by four Chatti, a tribe opposed to 
the Suevi, and Martin forbids Buf- 
falo to fight in his behalf, saying 
that he will willingly go with the 
strangers, but in six days will not 
fail to visit the Suevi. Buffalo goes 
on his way, and the two Romans 
are taken to the village of Duke 
Fraomar, the leader of the Chatti. 

Here follows an interesting de- 
scription of the dress and domestic 
arrangements of the early German 
tribes. ‘The duke is not an heredi- 
tary chieftain, but a leader chosen by 
the tribe for his valor and strength, 
who has collected round himself 
a personal following or guard, a 
sort of freebooter’s company—the 
original, perhaps, of the roving bands 
of “ Free Companions ” who played 
such a conspicuous part in the wars 
of the middle ages. The dress of 
the freemen of the tribe consisted 
mostly of skins and furs, with the 
head of the animal, whether buffalo, 
stag, wolf, or bear, drawn like a 
hood over the head, and the front 
paws tied under the chin or cross- 
ed on the breast. The women 
wore long, rather tight-fitting gar- 
ments of coarse linen, with short 
sleeves and bands of gaudy colors 
sewed round the hem; the feet 
were bare. Both men and women 
wore long hair; it was a sign of 
free or noble birth, and was plenti- 
fully greased with butter, as were 
also, on some occasions, the bodies 
of the warriors, The children and 
the slaves were for the most part 
naked or only provided with leathern 
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aprons. ~The house had but one 
apartment, which served all pur- 
poses: the fire was in the middle, 
while to one side were bundles of 
straw and skins, the primitive beds, 
and to the other a slightly-raised 
platform, the primitive table and 
chairs. The men sat or lay on this 
and ate off their shields, or some- 
times off wooden platters. The wo- 
men served them at meals and filled 
the drinking-horns with beer and 
mead. Besides these horns, human 
skulls—those of enemies slain in 
battle—were used as goblets, and 
these, together with the skulls of 
sacred horses and the horns of 
stags, adorned the walls of the 
dwelling. There was also general- 
ly a wooden chest, clumsily fash- 
ioned, containing the clothes of 
the family. The women, children, 
and slaves ate round the hearth 
after their lords, and while these 
were gambling with dice. The 
passion of gambling seems to have 
been an inveterate one, and a man 
would often stake his all, including 
wife, children, and slaves—some- 
times even himself. If he lost, he 
was reduced to the condition of 
a slave. The walls of the house 
were black and glistening with the 
snoke of the mighty and continu- 
ous fires, and there is no mention of 
even a hole in the roof as an outlet. 
St. Martin and his servant are in- 
troduced into this wild interior just 
after the Duke Fraomar has been 
winning house, lands, slaves, cattle, 
and even his wife, from a freeman 
of the “hundred.” . The strangers 
are made welcome and become the 
guests of the duke, which implies 
that henceforth their persons are 
sacred, as nothing was more shame- 
ful in the eyes of the Germans than 
to break their word or infringe the 
rights of hospitality. Eustace, how- 
ever, looks ruefully on the evi- 
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dences of good-will tendered him in 
the shape of a kind of oat-broth, 
seasoned with the primitive Ger- 
man preparation of salt, which 
(Pliny is responsible for the state- 
ment) consisted of charcoal made 
of oak or hazel, impregnated when 
hot with the water of salt springs; 
the black morsels giving the same 
odor to the broth with which they 
were mixed. 

Duke Fraomar, who has a pro- 
mise from Odin’s oracle to help 
him ina foray against the neighbor- 
ing Suevi, provided he does not at- 
tack them before the “ninth full 
moon,” is rather uneasy at having 
these strangers, who are under the 
protection of his enemies, brought 
to him, in case anything untoward 
should happen to them, and the 
Suevi fall upon him to avenge 
them, before the charmed time. 
The next day one of the freemen 
takes the saint and his servant 
round the settlement; and the au- 
thor here introduces an account of 
the old German division of property 
in a “hundred,” or community of 
one hundred freemen, each possess- 
ing the same quantity of ground, 
and each obliged to render military 
service to the head of the tribe. 
The agricultural economy was by 
no means contemptible. Ploughed 
land and land overgrown with bushes 
alternated in lots, and each was 
cultivated during six years, then al- 
lowed to lie fallow six more. Ma- 
nuring was unknown, chiefly be- 
cause the animal manure was used 
as a safe and warm covering to the 
earth caves where the grain was 
stored in winter, and where not sel- 
dom the owner and his family also 
took refuge from the cold. Each 
freeman had his stables, his slave- 
huts, and his brewery, the latter be- 
ing generally a cave in a rock fur- 
nished with one or two mighty cal- 
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drons. At the end of this inspec- 
tion of the “hundred ” (such a di- 
vision exists still in England, though 
far enough in spirit from the ideal 
of the free Teutons) the strangers 
come upon a terrible scene of cruel- 
ty and superstition. 

The “journey to Walhalla” was 
the poetical title given to the 
immolation of aged and wealthy 
persons of both sexes, who, instead 
of being allowed to die a natu- 
ral death, were, according to the 
ancient custom, first killed and 
then burned with their possessions, 
with an accompaniment of religious 
ceremonies. A pile of wood was 
raised, and the victims, stupefied 
with beer, laid thereon, with one or 
two slaves who were to wait upon 
them in the halls of Odin; for the 
Germans believed that no one who 
died a natural death went to Wal- 
halla, but endured torments and 
shame in hell. Men and women, 
therefore, willingly allowed them- 
selves to be killed, and often commit- 
ted suicide as another means of 
reaching Walhalla. On this occasion 
two old menand a woman were to 
be immolated. A ludicrous dispute 
occurs here between one of the men 
and his son, who grudges him two 
slaves as his servants in Odin’s hall, 
whereupon the father announces 
his determination to live rather than 
go to the other world with so paltry 
a following. This settles the ques- 
tion, and the son gives up the second 
slave. A great deal of drinking and 
a sacred chant by the priest of 
Odin precede the butchery, and 
the victims are each killed by 
one blow of “Thor’s hammer,” 
wielded by a freeman deputed to 
this office by the heathen priest. 
The worst part follows. Just as the 
pile has been set on fire an in- 
fant is thrown on, the child of the 
woman whom the duke won the 
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night before at dice. The indiffer- 
ence of the mother at the order for 
this barbarous execution seems to us 
rather overdrawn. Human nature is 
human nature the world over; and 
if there is one feeling more obsti- 
nately ineradicable than any other, 
it is the feeling of a mother for her 
child—or, say, in the very lowest 
possible scale of civilization, of a fe- 
maleforheryoung. Even though in- 
fanticide iscommon among most hea- 
then nations, and was certainly not 
unknown among the early Germans, 
it is rather an exaggeration on the 
part of the author to represent the 
mother herself in this case as utter- 
ly and absolutely indifferent to the 
child’s fate. While their guide is 
busy drinking among the spectators 
of this scene, Martin and Eustace 
penetrate the sacred grove, round 
which is drawn a cord, which no 
German would have passed with 
unbound hands. Unknowing of 


this custom, the strangers enter the 


wood and gaze on the human skulls 
and skeletons, the bloody skins and 
the sacred horse-skulls, hung on the 
branches of the trees. The priest 
soon discovers their presence in 
the holy grove, and threatens to 
kill them on the spot, but is re- 
strained by the duke’s messenger, 
their guide. He afterwards goes to 
the duke and demands that the law 
shall be carried out, which, for such 
a sacrilege, decrees that the pro- 
faner of the holy grove should lose 
his right hand and his left foot. 
Fraomar, thinking of his plan for 
. attacking the Suevi at the ninth 
moon, and not before, hesitates to 
consent to the priest’s demand and 
‘seeks to protect his guests. 
Meanwhile, the story goes on to 
follow Buffalo to the house of the 
Walen princess Bissula, who, though 
a heathen, has been in Gaul and had 
some intercourse with the Romans 
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and a German Christian sovereign 
family called the Tribboki. Her 
dress and dwelling are described as 
much embellished by Roman arts 
and many degrees removed from 
the ancient German simplicity. 
But, though outwardly less a Ger- 
man, she is at heart an uncompro- 
mising adherent of the old customs 
of her fathers, particularly of the 
blood-feud. She lives for the sole 
purpose of avenging the death of 
her father and brothers; and, in- 
deed, her stern determination is the 
only circumstance of the book which 
can be called a “ plot.” Withimer, 
the son of the king of the Trib- 
boki, is her lover and her suitor, and 
comes to her house to offer himself 
as her husband. He is a Christian 
and hopes to convert her also, but 
the terrible blood-feud stands be- 
tween them. She loves him as 
passionately as he loves her, but re- 
fuses to marry him unless he wil 
swear to take upon himself the 
duty of revenge against her ene- 
mies, the Billing. This, as a Chris- 
tian, he cannot do, and hence ensues 
a hard struggle between his love 
and his conscience, in which the 
“baptized heathen,” as the author 
calls him, very nearly breaks down 
and forswears the faith. Bissula, 
on her side, is still more determined, 
and once even attempts suicide by 
throwing herself in the way of a 
wild beast while out hunting, say- 
ing, as she does so, that she can 
more easily give up her life than 
her love, but that her honor is yet 
dearer to her than her love. Vari- 
ous devices are resorted to by Katu- 
wald, the young chief of the Bil- 
ling, the hostile family, to end the 
blood-feud by marrying Bissula, 
with whom he is in love; and the 
author now introduces the “ Thing,” 
or assembly of the people, the pri- 
meval parliament. This took place 
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in a Circle surrounded by trees, on 
which the freemen hung their shields 
and helmets. <A rock, sacred as a 
kind of tribunal, stood in the cen- 
tre, and round this stone benches 
were ranged, on which sat the re- 
presentatives of the several hun- 
dreds. The oracle which Buffalo 
had been sent to consult had re- 
turned the answer, “ Let the Thing 
judge the cause,” the priest who 
represented the deity having been 
bribed by the Billing prince to send 
this answer. Bissula, with her lover, 
appears at the assembly ; but before 
their coming a lesser court of jus- 
tice is held for the adjustment of 
local claims, which gives us an op- 
portunity of reviewing some curi- 
ous customs of the ancient Ger- 
mans. 

For instance, the value of hu- 
man life in the case of a slave is 
shown in two “cases” which come 
A slave—but 
the son of a free father, and a free- 
man himself by birth—secretly mar- 
ries a freewoman, and, on her fa- 
ther’s discovering the connection, 
the choice is given her of killing 
her husband with her own hand or 
of being herself degraded to sla- 
very. A sword and a distaff were 
offered her; if she chose the for- 
mer, she was free, but was forced to 
plunge it in the man’s breast; if 
the latter, she became a slave. 
There were two other possible 
means of settling the question: 
the father had the right to kill her, 
and the owner of the slave might 
give him his freedom. In the case 
in point this last was the happy 
solution of the problem. Another 
difficulty arose in the case of dam- 
ages claimed by a freeman whose 
neighbor’s tame stag, trained for 
hunting purposes, had broken into 
his fields, killed a dozen head of 
cattle and two slaves, in return for 


up for arbitration. 
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which he himself had shot the stag. 
The latter was declared by law tc 
be of a greater value than the two 
slaves, and a fixed rate of compen- 
sation was adjudged, which com- 
pletely satisfied both parties. From 
a heathen point of view, consider- 
ing that both men and stags were 
“chattels,” it cannot be wondered 
at that the latter were thought most 
valuable ; for the market was over- 
stocked with slaves, who might be 
had any day during a foray, while 
“ domestic” stags were very hard to 
train, and required to be taught 
some years before they could be of 
any use to their owners. 

When Bissula makes her appear- 
ance, the gathering of the people 
resolves itself into a “ Thing,” and 
she and her enemies, the five sons 
of the noble Billing Brenno, take 
their place by the rock. Herman- 
ric’s absence causes some wonder 
and annoyance, but Marcomir, the 
umpire, nevertheless begins the ses- 
sion. Katuwald boldly proposes to 
end the feud by marrying Bissula, 
who openly and contemptuously re- 
fuses his suit, whereupon a great 
tumult arises and Hermanric rides 
into the circle, a bloody head dang- 
ling at his saddle-bow. He recounts 
his exploit—how he, though not yet 
invested with a man’s weapons (as 
the rule was to entrust neither 
sword nor spear to a youth under 
nineteen), forced the aged Brenno, 
who had stayed at home, to fight 
him in single combat, the Billing 
armed with sword and shield, and 
himself only with a club. The 
trembling slave who follows him 
corroborates his story, and Katu- 
wald, already sore from Bissula’s 
proud refusal of his love, looks up- 
on the youth with a significant and 
angry eye, and at last leaves the 
council, having publicly asked to be 
told the law of compensation for 
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carrying off another man’s wife or 
betrothed. Affairs stand thus with 
the Suevi, while the story returns 
to Martin in the hands of the 
Chatti. 

An assembly of the freemen of 
this tribe is held to discuss the 
question raised by the priest, as to 
Martin’s punishment for invading 
the sacred grove. This takes place 
the same day that Buffalo goes in 
quest of his friend, and he arrives 
in time to be present at the gather- 
ing. Duke Fraomar is anxious to 
save the strangers—not for their own 
sakes, but for fear of precipitating 
the attack on the Suevi before the 
propitious time appointed by the 
oracle. At last Martin proposes an 
ordeal such as, since the days of 
Elijah, has often been resorted to 
to decide rival claims to truth. A 
few chosen representatives are to 
accompany him and the priest to 
the shrine of the heathen gods in 
the forest, and the Christian and 


the priest are both to call upon 


their gods to show themselves. 
Here follows a description of the 
shrine—a building of wood beneath 
a gigantic oak-tree. Within are 
kept “ Thor’s hammer ” and “ Tyr’s 
sword,” and the car of the goddess 
Hertha, the Cybele of Teutonic 
mythology, or simply the Earth- 
mother. Into this car she was at 
times supposed to descend, when a 
yoke of cows was harnessed to it, 
and it was covered with a white 
cloth, and thus drawn solemnly 
through the “hundred.” After 
these processions, the car and cloth 
were washed by slaves in a pond, 
into which the latter were after- 
wards thrown and drowned. The 
statue or figure of the goddess was 
erected in a huge crack of the sacred 
tree, and her grim, enormous head, 
with staring eyes and yawning mouth, 
black with clotted blood, crowned 


a clumsily-carved block, without 
either arms or.legs.* Horse-skulls 
and white horse-skins (the priest 
was also clad in such skins), human 
skulls and skeletons, dogs’ heads 
and skins of wild beasts, hung from 
the branches of the sacred tree, 
which might have sheltered a regi- 
ment. Near the sacred car stood 
a stone altar encrusted with blood. 
The priest carefully placed the 
Christian stranger within easy reach 
of his arm, and distributed the 
others, the duke, the Sueve Buffalo, 
and the wise men of the hundred, 
where they could not see his move- 
ments. After his prayer, he was 
preparing to swing the hammer so 
as to reach the saint’s head, when 
Buffalo, suspecting foul play, stole 
quietly forward and called to Mar- 
tin to shift his position. Martin 
simply bade his companions, who, 
like himself, had their hands secure- 
ly bound, rise up and lift their 
hands free from the cords. The 
fastenings fell off and the heathens 
stood in awe, waiting for his words. 
This, says the author, is word for 
word from St. Martin’s biographer, 
Sulpicius Severus. Then came a 
crashing noise, and the lightning 
fell on the priest, killing him in- 
stantly, while the mighty tree was 
rent in pieces and fell to the earth, 
carrying in its fall the idol, temple, 
altar, and car, which disappeared 
under its burning branches. With 
awe and terror Fraomar and the 
Chatti besought the stranger, as a 
terrible magician, to leave them and 
not work them any more mischief. 
The saint sorrowfully complies, 
grieving that the true God had not 
yet conquered their hearts, though 
his might had been shown in such 
a way, and goes his way with Buffa- 
lo to the Suevian settlement. Here 


* This reminds one of the Aztec war-god Quatza- 
coatl, 
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ne takes up his abode in a cave, in 
front of which is a spring called 
Odin’s Spring, and in which the 
Germans bathe their new-born chil- 
dren and give them names. Mean- 
while, Withimer, the Christian, 
struggles with his love, and Bissula, 
the proud, beautiful heathen prin- 
cess, still refuses to marry him un- 
less he will undertake the duty of 
avenging her murdered father and 
brothers. St. Martin reasons with 
both, and at last prevails with the 
former to give up his love for the 
sake of his conscience; but having 
painted the evils of ingratitude to 
God and of eternal damnation in 
vain, he at last conquers the youth 
by reminding him that, as a German, 
it would be an indelible disgrace to 
him to forswear himself by break- 
ing his baptismal vows. Bissula 


mourns his sudden departure, which 
she attributes to a messenger having 
recalled him during her absence, 
and turns her attention to preserv- 


ing her last remaining brother from 
the hatred of the Billing. This she 
does by resorting to the charms 
of the Abruna woman Velleda, a 
priestess said to be hundreds of 
years old, and to possess marvellous 
powers, as Circe of old, to change 
men into stones, trees, and animals. 
She is, however, not a witch, but 
the enemy of witches; and here fol- 
lows a terrible account of the cruel- 
ties and absurdities to which the 
belief in witches led in those times, 
and, indeed, in all times. Chateau- 
briand’s* beautiful Gallic Velleda 
is a very different character from 
this hideous old hag of the Black 
Forest. Though not a witch, she 
has, in Bolanden’s book, all the con- 
ventional “ properties” of one in 
the shape of a talking raven and 
two snakes entwined round her 


* Les Martyrs, Chateaubriand, 
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neck and arms. She promises Ka- 
tuwald to give Bissula a love-drink, 
to turn her heart from Withimer to 
himself; and by a charm, consisting 
of a piece of skin inscribed with 
mystic characters, she promises to 
Hermanric invulnerability against 
“ sword and spear.” 

St. Martin, in the meanwhile, has 
managed to gather an audience of 
chi'dren, whom he instructs in the 
truths of Christianity and teaches to 
behave according to Christian mo- 
rality, not forgetting also to mduce 
them to clothe and wash themselves 
regularly every day. Some of the 
parents also join his catechumens, 
but the greater part still look upon 
him as an impious contemner of 
the gods and a powerful magician 
The priest of this “hundred’ .mce 
trie? to entrap him at the head of a 
crowd of infuriated Germans, but 
the saint mildly and logically drives 
him into contradictions which are 
evident even to his unlearned hear- 
ers. On this occasion the two ac- 
counts of the creation, the Biblical 
and the Teutonic, are set side by 
Side. The defeated priest retires, 
but only to plot further mischief; and 
the scene changes to a German wed- 
ding, which forms a very interesting 
chapter. Girls of an age and will- 
ing to be married usually wore sev- 
eral little bells in their girdle, and 
it was ,allowed to any freeman to 
carry them off, provided he after- 
wards loyally paid the stipulated 
price—two fat oxen, a caparisoned 
horse, two slaves, a sword, a spear, 
and a shield—to the bride’s father. 
The bridegroom’s dress was that 
usually worn by freemen on state oc- 
casions, and of course the full com- 
plement of weapons was indispensa- 
ble. Falk, the bridegroom, is repre- 
sented as wearing a magnificent bear- 
skin, with the head drawn over his 
own as ahood. The bride, besides 
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her linen tunic or undergarment, 
wore also a cloak of Roman manufac- 
ture and of gaudy colors. The whole 
kindred of the bridegroom accom- 
panied him with horns, pipes, and a 
kind of cymbals to his father-in- 
law’s house, and the oxen, etc., were 
led by the slaves. The father per- 
formed the ceremony, and Falk 
swore by “sword and spear” to 
hold his wife in all honor and truth. 
The father put a ring on the bride's 
finger and bade her remember that, 
although her husband would be al- 
lowed by ancient custom to take 
other wives if he pleased, she herself 
would nevertheless be bound to the 
most unswerving fidelity ; and, giv- 
ing her two yoked oxen as a wedding 
present, told her that as these two 
drew one car, so husband and wife 
were bound to share and carry to- 
gether the ‘burdens of life.* The 


shrill music of the horns and clash- 
ing together of weapons accompan- 
ied the approving hurrahs of the two 


families, and Falk now led his wife 
home. From the door of his house 
hung a naked sword—the “ marriage 
sword’j—a warning of the doom that 
follows the least infidelity; and on 
going in the bridegroom led the 
bride three times round the hearth, 
saying: “Here shalt thou stay and 
watch as housemistress in chastity, 
prudence, and industry.” A free- 
woman of the husband’s kindred 
then brought a bowl of water and 
washed the bride’s feet, after which 
the bride’s father dipped a linden- 
branch in the same water and 
sprinkled the bed, the domestic 
utensils, and the relations of the 
bridegroom. A wooden platter full 
of honey was then handed to him, 
and, as he anointed the bride’s 
mouth with honey, he said these 
words: “Let thy mouth always 


* Tacitus, Germania, 
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speak sweet words to thy husband, 
but no bitterones.” After this cere- 
mony the bride’s head was wrap- 
ped in a cloth, and she was led to 
the closed door of the dwelling, and 
in succession to those of the stables, 
the grain-store, and the slave-huts, 
each of which she struck with her 
right foot, while the women shower- 
ed handfuls of wheat, oats, barley, 
and beans on her head, during which 
rite the father said to her: “As 
long as thou governest thy house 
with industry, so long shalt thou not 
lack the fruits of the earth.” Falk 
now took the choth off his wife’s 
head and kissed her, and all the 
family followed with their congratu- 
lations. 

The expected presence of Bis- 
sula at the banquet had led to a 
departure from the ordinary Ger- 
man usage, and a table had been 
prepared for such as would sit at it 
during the bridal feast. The king’s 
daughter, when she came, brought 
a much-valued present, one which 
German housewives of the present 
day rate as highly as their gigantic 
ancestresses of the days of old—a 
store of home-spun linen. After 
the banquet, a wild dance was per- 
formed in honor of the young couple. 
Tacitus gives an account of it: The 
young men assembled in a crooked 
double line, half of them holding 
naked swords and the other half 
spears, held forward, crossing each 
other. Four or five youths, entire- 
ly naked, now began a skilful dance, 
threading their way with incredible 
quickness between the shining wea- 
pons. The Scotch sword-dance is 
thought sufficiently clever nowa- 
days, but what is it compared to the 
real danger, and the opportunity of 
showing dexterity as well as courage, 
which this ancient German custom 
offered? This game was accompa- 
nied by the shrill blast of horns 
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and pipes and the hoarse shouting 
of the excited spectators. Another 
drinking bout followed this ex- 
ploit, when, as the day began to 
fade,’ the priestess Velleda made 
her appearance. And now a natu- 
ral phenomenon was added to the 
strange scene—a partial eclipse of 
the moon, which the Germans ex- 
plained as the struggle between the 
moon and the giant wolf Managarm, 
a half-divine creature, who feeds on 
the bodies of the dead and now 
and then hunts and pursues the 
heavenly bodies. As the shadow 
grew less and the moon’s light 
broke forth again, the guests clam- 
ored and clashed their arms to- 
gether, crying out,“ The moon wins! 
the moon wins!” as if encouraging 
human combatants. During this 


confusion Katuwald, the Billing 
chief, emboldened by the love-po- 
tion which Velleda has given Bissu- 
la to drink, attempts to carry her 
off; but the maiden, strong as the 


women of giant growth of old Ger- 
many ever were, wrestles with him 
and overcomes him, bearing him 
in her arms into the midst of the 
assembled guests. Most of the au- 
thorities quoted by Bolanden go to 
confirm the facts of the extraordi- 
nary strength of the women of that 
time, their stature of six and often 
seven feet, and of the custom pre- 
valent among the Germans of 
teaching young girls to wrestle and 
throw the spear like the men. 

The next scene of primitive life in 
the Black Forest is the doom of the 
adulteress, a wretched, guilty woman 
being driven naked through the 
‘* hundred,” pursued by all the free- 
women, each armed with long whips 
and small knives. This was the 
common punishment decreed for 
such offences. A human sacrifice 
to the gods of Walhalla is also por- 
trayed in vivid colors: the Chatti 
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immolate a slave and two oxen as a 
propitiatory offering before their 
foray against the Suevi; and one 
more example of German manners 
and customs is afforded by the fune- 
ral of Hermanric, Bissula’s brother, 
whom the Billing Katuwald has 
slain with an arrow. This is gor- 
geously described: the car, drawn 
by six horses, contained the corpse 
and was adorned with endless plate, 
jewels, rare stuffs, and articles of 
Roman workmanship of great value ; 
the horses’ heads were wreathed in 
oak and ash garlands; three fully 
caparisoned horses and eight gor- 
geously-arrayed slaves, the special 
servants and companions of the de- 
ceased, followed the car and were 
destined to be struck dead and 
burned with their master. Mar- 
comir, the umpire, pronounced a 
funeral oration, and the priest’s 
deputy had lifted the sacred ham- 
mer to kill the first slave, when a 
strange whirlwind began to shake 
the forest around the funeral pile. 
Trees were uprooted, the wind tore 
and howled through the branches, 
thunder and. lightning added their 
terrors, and the Suevi stood rooted 
to the ground in awe and amazement. 
St. Martin is seen in the distance 
advancing towards them at a mirac- 
ulously quick pace, and as he comes 
nearer the storm-cloud is just seen 
passing away, while the sun breaks 
forth again. The cry of “The 
sorcerer !” is raised, but Buffalo cries 
out, “ He is no sorcerer, but a holy 
man,” and, breathless, they all watch 
the saint. 

Here the author again draws on 
Sulpicius Severus for a signal miracle 
—nothing short of a raising from 
the dead. St. Martin commands 
the dead Hermanric to arise and 
live; the youth starts up and clings 
to the saint’s mantle, while the by- 
standers are dumb with fear and awe. 
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He comes forth, and, mounting one 
of his horses, seats his deliverer on 
another and rides away with him, 
bidding his sister believe in the 
almighty and only God of the 
Christians, and telling his slaves 
that as they were to have followed 
him into Walhalla, so he expects 
them the next day at the saint’s 
abode, to follow him in the new 
way of life he has at last discov- 
ered. The end is easy to see: 
Bissula becomes a Christian, re- 
nounces her hatred against the 
Billing, and receives baptism with 
hundreds of her relations and 
slaves, to all the latter of whom 
she and her brother give their 
freedom and certain necessary 
possessions—in fact, almost por- 
*oning out their estate between 
them. Bissula then marries Withi- 
mer, and they spend their lives in 
trying to spread the light of the 
Gospel among their fellow-country- 
men, while Hermanric follows St. 
Martin and becomes a monk in one 
of the first Frankish monasteries. 

Among the most natural charac- 
ters in the book are Eustace and 
Buffalo, who delight the reader with 
their various shrewd sayings and 
_ their dog-like fidelity to St. Martin. 
One or two curious facts have an 
incidental place in the story; for 
instance, the derivation of the mod- 
ern German word for grandson— 
Enkel—vouched for by Simrock, and 
which is a survival of the old custom 
of reckoning the two nearest degrees 
of relationship by the two joints 
of the leg; the knee signifying the 
son, and the ankle the grandson. 

A very good point is also made in 
Withimer’s spiritual probation, his 
penance in the cave with St. Martin, 
and his meekly submitting, after a 
terrible struggle with his own pride 
and passions, to receive a scourg- 
ing from the saint, and to cut off his 
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golden, flowing hair, the outward 
hadge of his sovereignty. His vic- 
tory over himself and his true hu- 
mility are very beautiful. In the 
baptism scene it is interesting to be 
reminded of the old formula of the 
questions addressed to the catechu- 
mens, of which the following are 
specimens : 

“ Forsachis |renouncest| tu diabo- 
le? End ec {and I\ forsacho 
allum diaboles workum |works| en 
wordum |words|. Thunaer ende wo- 
ten ende \and|\ allein them unholdum 

ira genotes [companions | 

Gelobis tu | believest thou| 
in got alamehtigan | Almighty| Fa- 
daer | Father|?” 

We meant to have spoken more 
at length of the mythology of the 
Teutonic races, but have no space 
for the subject. The authorities 
Bolanden has followed are Tacitus, 
Grimm, and Arnkiel. Concerning 
history, manners, and customs he 
quotes Julius Cesar, Tacitus, Pro- 
copius, Strabo, Pliny, Schmidt, Sim- 
rock, Wirth, Heber, Canti, Ozanam, 
and Arnkiel. For the traditions of 
St. Martin’s life Sulpicius Severus, 
his deacon, friend, and biographer, 
is the authority. We should like 
to give an example of the poetry 
of the ancient Germans; but as 
the Wibelungenlied is accessible to 
every scholar and widely known 
even to the ordinary reading public, 
no specimen of inferior war-hymns 
would be worth drawing attention 
to. We will conclude by a beauti- 
ful description of the simplicity and 
humble appearance of a holy bishop 
of the fourth century, Justinus of 
Strassburg, and who, as well as St. 
Martin, had a high opinion of the 
grand “raw material,” ready to the 
hand of Christian workers, in the 
brave, truthful, loyal, hospitable, 
even if cruel and uncivilized, Ger- 
mans of the “forest primeval.” 
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Bolanden says: “The simplicity of 
the bishop reminded one of the 
apostolic age. He bore no out- 
ward sign of his high rank, and his 
only garments were two tunics of 
white wool, one long with long 
sleeves, and another, sleeveless and 
short, over it, while over all hung a 
cloak of Roman make. His feet 
were shod with sandals. His black 
peard hung low over his breast, 
while a ring of whitening hair en- 
circled his bald head. His features 
were thin, as if with fasting and 
mortification, his glance calm, and 
his demeanor humble;‘ while his 
hands, used to toil, were extraordi- 
narily strong, for he followed the ex- 
ample of St. Paul, who refused to be 
1 burden upon any one. . For 
precisely the most pious and holy 
of the bishops of the Frankish coun- 
try gave themselves to manual la- 
bor, to give a good example to the 
Franks, who shrank from work as 
from a shameful occupation, . 

and this, too, by no means to the 
prejudice of the vineyard of the 
Lord. On the contrary, those self- 
denying men, indifferent to life, 
seeking no earthly honors or distinc- 
tions, thinking only of the service 
of God, were the pillars. of the 


church and the most fruitful signs 
of her progress. Neither did they 
acknowledge the golden fetters of 
kings, which hinder the working 
of Christ’s messengers. They were 
free in their sacred ministry, and 
God’s protection accompanied them 
in their hallowed work.” 

Bolanden’s book has, of course, an 
arritre-pensée, which is so evident 
through the story that it rather 
spoils the mere literary value of the 
book, as “a purpose” more or less 
cramps any literary production. 
But, as a clever contemporary says, 
“Tn the hot theological controver- 
sies of the present day it is hard to 
treat any subject, even remotely con- 
nected with ecclesiastical history, 
without betraying a ‘tendency.’” 
Bolanden is outspoken enough as to 
his, which has for object the pre- 
sent Prussian laws against religious 
freedom. But we think we may 
safely say that the first book of the 
series will be the most original and 
interesting, illustrating as it does a 
period so little known and not yet 
become, like the middle ages, the 
hackneyed theme of every novelist, 
from first to fifth rate, of every civi- 
lized and literary European nation- 
ality. 
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SACERDOS ALTER CHRISTUS.* 


THE priest, “ another Christ ” is he, 
And plights the church his marriage-vows; 
Thenceforth in every soul to see 
A daughter, sis‘er, spouse. 


Then let him wear the triple cord 
Of father’s, brother’s, husband’s care; 
In this partaking with his Lord 
What angels cannot share. 


O sweet new love! O strong new wine! 
O taste of Pentecostal fire! 
Inebriate me, draught divine, 
With Calvary’s desire! 


“T thirst!” He cried. The dregs were drained: 

But still “I thirst!” his dying cry. 

While one ungarnered soul remained, 
The cup too soon was dry. 


And shall not 7 be crucified ? 
What though the fiends, when all is done, 
Make darkness round me, and deride 
That not a soul is won? 


God reaps from very loss a gain, 
And darkness here is light above. 
Nor ever did and died in vain 
Who did and died for love. 


* St. Bernard. 
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LABOR IN EUROPE AND AMERICA.* 


‘THERE was a time, not far distant, 
when men thought they had found 
in the United States of America 
the sovereignty of labor. It was 
the boast of its people that there were 
no American paupers. The work- 
ing classes looked with something 
like contempt upon the condition 
of their fellow-laborers in Europe. 
Here was the land where every 
man’s independence rested in his 
own hands and his willingness to 
labor. No day should come when 
an honest day’s work would not 
earn, not bread alone, but a home— 
an American home. This was the 
time when the followers of Boone 
were disclosing to wondering eyes 
the virgin richness of the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys; when, later, ad- 
venturous spirits led the way over 
the Rocky Mountains to a new 
western empire; when, close suc- 
ceeding, California opened its Alad- 
din’s caves, not to the lash of 
kings or tyrants over toiling slaves, 
but to the picks and pans of free 
labor. Yes, here at last was found 
what the poets and philosophers of 
Greece and Rome had only dream- 
ed of—the ideal commonwealth, a 
golden age. ‘Thus had a free re- 
public, established in the richest and 
grandest territory the sun shone on, 
conquered at last the problem of 
ages, and labor stood the peer of 
capital—nay, aspired to be its mas- 

*Zabor in Europeand America: A Special Re- 
port on the Rates of Wages, the Cost of Subsist- 
ence, and the Condition of the Working Classes 
in Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, 
the other Countries of Hurope, and in the United 
States and British America. By Edward Young, 


Ph.D., Chief of the United States Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, 1875. 


ter. It was claimed not only that a 
particular form of government had 
achieved those economic results, but 
that it was capable of maintaining 
them indefinitely. Politics bade de- 
fiance to political economy. 

Is this state of things true of to- 
day? In part, yes, it may be an- 
swered. Looking at the compara- 
tive independence and comfort of 
the great masses of the working 
classes of this country, noting that 
intelligent zeal for personal liberty 
which pervades them, much reason 
for congratulation still remains. But 
the pressure of those social condi- 
tions affecting labor in other coun- 
tries is beginning to be seriously 
felt. The reserve forces of capital 
are coming up. The “salad days” 
of the nation are over. It has 
grown to manhood, and, growing 
thus, has met the harsh experiences 
inseparable from national as from 
individual life. It begins to feel 
the burdens of maturity, and to be 
harassed by its anxieties. Labor 
has met war, its wild fever, its dead- 
ly collapse; labor has met debt, 
the second and costlier price of 
war, sucking out the life-blood after 
the wounds of battle have been 
stanched; and, lastly, labor has met 
capital, which, like one of those 
genii described in the Arabian 
tales, rises portentous to its full 
strength and stature out of the 
smoke of war and the shadow of 
debt. These two forces, labor and 
capital—which, to borrow an image 
from the ancient myths, Avayxn 
or Vecessitas seems to have linked to- 
gether in iron bonds—mutually hos- 
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tile yet inseparable co-laborers in the 
work of human progress, are prepar- 
ing to try their strength in the New 
World as they have done in the Old. 
The first murmurs of that contest 
which it was deemed republican in- 
stitutions could for ever avert are 
plainly heard. Daily observation 
shows that the laws governing the 
accumulation of wealth elsewhere— 
increase stimulating increase in a 
geometrical ratio—are not suspend- 
ed here. “The rich are growing 
richer, the poor poorer.” Any of 
the great daily newspapers need 
only to be looked at from week to 
week and month to month to find 
the growing record of strikes, the 
agitation of labor, the increase of 
pauperism. The glory of the coun- 
try, its greatest source of prosper- 
ity, has had in it an element of 
weakness. That rich and wide do- 
main, which invited immigration, 
postponed, but has not been able 
eventually to stay, the aggregation 
of surplus labor—especially on the 
two seaboards—which everywhere 
becomes the bond-slave of capital, 
and fights its battles against free 
labor. In a word, politics, the 
barriers of merely political pronun- 
ctamientos, have yielded in the Unit- 
ed States, as elsewhere, to those 
primal laws of supply and demand 
which govern the wages of labor. 
We are assimilating to the economic 
conditions of Europe. A revolution 
has taken place during the course 
of the last quarter of a century in 
the industrial features of this coun- 
try. The flux and reflux both of 
labor and capital between America 
and Europe are instant and inevi- 
table. Henceforward the contest 
between them will be fought out on 
the old conditions, little or not at 
all affected by political or—what is 
the same thing—sentimental consid- 
erations. 
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Here, then, is a problem for the 
statesmen of this age widely differ- 
ing from that which engaged the 
attention of the fathers of the Con- 
stitution, yet like it in this: that the 
successful solution of each aims at 
the amelioration of the condition of 
mankind. One was political; the 
other is, and will be, social, and may 
be regarded as a sequel to, and 
complement of, the first. 

Must we sink into the old ruts along 
which labor has slowly and painful- 
ly dragged its burdens for ages in 
Europe? Is there no help for this 
Sisyphus? Must the stone roll 
down the hill again, after having 
mounted so near the top? Or is it 
possible that the light which the 
founders of this republic set up as a 
beacon for the political regenera- 
tion of mankind one hundred years 
ago may be rekindled in the same 
land in a succeeding age to lead the 
way to the regeneration of labor ? 
It is a task for the highest, the 
most Christian, the most Catholic 
statesmanship. The church, faith- 
ful to its great ré/e of emancipator 
or manumitter, which it took up, in 
advance of the age, in the darkest 
eclipse of the declension of the Ro- 
man Empire, and has never since 
abandoned, will be found again in 
the van of this movement. Labor 
and capital, which, left to themselves, 
would rend each other, may find 
in its arbitrament a truce—peace— 
harmonious working. 

Is the hope that this republic 
shall be the first to utter to Europe 
and the world some grand maxims 
in social economy, as one hundred 
years ago it did in politics, chimeri- 
cal? By its realization we shall be 
able to avert from this country the 
atheistic commune which is threat- 
ening to ravage Europe, or to meet 
it and defeat it should it come. 

Wise action must be the result 
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of good information. Such a work, 
therefore, as this of Dr. Young’s on 
Labor in Europe and Americaisavalu- 
able auxiliary to those who like to 
know what they have to deal with 
before moving in any matter. It is 
a bulky volume of over eight hun- 
dred pages octavo of closely-printed 
matter; but it is not so appall- 
ing as it looks, the number of coun- 
tries surveyed and the diversity of 
the conditions of labor presented 
making it interesting even to the 
general reader. Dr. Young’s position 
as chief of the United States Bureau 
of Statistics has given him excep- 
tional advantages and facilities for 
obtaining information in the prepa- 
ration of such a work, and it is fair 
to say that he appears to have avail- 
ed himself of them with great indus- 
try and ability. It is, in fact, the 
work of a specialist who is devoted 
to his subject, and is therefore primd 
facie worthy of attentive considera- 
tion. Nor does it fail in great part 
to make good its pretensions. Yet 
it has all the faults of the current 
works of the infant science of statis- 
tics. It jams everything into col- 
umns of tabular statements, and 
seeks to draw infallible averages 
and wide-sweeping deductions from 
them which cannot be always sus- 
tained on closer scrutiny. Observa- 
tion is everywhere too limited, the 
conditions of society and of indivi- 
dual existence and labor too minute- 
ly diversified and shifting, to be 
toted up like a sum in addition by a 
calculating machine. Were we to 
listen to the statisticians, however, 
we would displace the Pope and 
put them in his chair. They would 
feel quite at ease there, and the in- 
fallibility they shake their heads at in 
Pio Nono would fit them to a charm. 
Like the jailer in Monte Christo, 
they would blot out all individuality 
and number every one and every- 
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thing 1,2, 3. But man is too stub- 
bornly self-willed ever to be made 
the term of an equation. 

How different, how inferior, such 
a work as this, for instance, of Dr. 
Young’s—comprehensive and well 
digested as it truly is—to any one of 
his great namesake’s in the last cen- 
tury, Arthur Young, who, more just- 
ly than M. Adolphe Quetelet, de- 
serves the title of the “father of 
modern statistics.” One is like the 
Turkey carpet that Macaulay speaks 
of in his criticism on Montgomery, 
which contains indeed all the colors 
that are to be found in a master- 
piece of painting, but is fit only for 
its own uses; the other is a picture 
instinct with life. The old method 
of personal, detailed, and necessari- 
ly limited observation, while it ex- 
celled in picturesqueness, gave at 
the same time solid, accurate, spe- 
cial information which the hasty 
generalizations of the present day 
too often miss. ‘The latter confuse 
the mind by their immense array 
of figures. 

Again, Dr. Young has given, we 
think, a disproportionate share of 
attention to Europe, Asia, and even 
Africa—occupying in all over seven 
hundred pages with his account of 
labor in those countries, while he 
handles the subject in the United 
States and Canada in just one hun- 
dred pages. His explanation is that 
his work is intended chiefly for cir- 
culation in the United States, but 
this explanation is unsatisfactory. 
His long introductory history of la- 
bor from the remotest times, compil- 
ed, as it plainly is, from the works 
of European scholars within every- 
body’s reach, and his view, chiefly at 
second hand, from the reports of 
American consuls, of the state of la- 
bor in Europe, are manifestly inferi- 
or, both in interest and authority, to 
the copious original works of the 
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statisticians of particular foreign 
countries; while his history of 
American labor and presentation of 
its existing conditions, which ought 
to have given its real value to his 
work, are extremely meagre and 
superficial. His own tour through 
the manufacturing centres of Eng- 
land and the Continent appears 
from his statements to have been 
of too flying a nature to yield any 
very authoritative results. But we 
wish it to be distinctly understood 
that while the plan of Dr. Young’s 
work, and, in some respects, its 
execution, appear to us defective, 
we are by no means disposed to 
undervalue the great utility of 
what he has accomplished in thus 
presenting to the American reader 
in compact form a survey of the his- 
tory of labor down to our own 
times. It is only from a study of 
the subject in its widest. aspects that 
an intelligent comprehension of the 
factors of the problems before usein 
America can be arrived at. 

Dr. Young begins by a review of 
the origin of slavery and gradual 
development of wage labor, follow- 
ing its thread through the rise and de- 
cline of the ancient empires of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome. The conquest 
and carrying off of alien races for the 
uses of manual labor, while their 
conquerors followed the profession 
of arms, was the most fruitful source 
of slavery in ancient times. This 
species of slavery is still found in 
Africa. It was long ago extinguish- 
ed in Europe. It was crippled in 
America by the suppression of the 
slave trade, and has finally disap- 
peared in the United States by the 
emancipation of the negro race. 
On the other hand, we have never 
had in this country the predial sla- 
very which is bound to the soil 
and digs the ground it originally 
sprang from, of which the last 
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great example is vanishing from 
Russia under the benignant edicts 
of Alexander II. But there is no 
doubt that that form would have 
developed itself in the United States 
from negro slavery if the distinction 
of color could have been annihilated. 
It was already tending in that di- 
rection when the war intervened. 
We must pass over Dr. Young’s 
account of labor under the feudal 
system, but we cannot help noting 
the prejudice he seems to share with 
the vulgar against the monks. To 
read his pages, one would necessari- 
ly be led to infer that the clergy 
were among the worst oppressors 
of the poor; that they ground their 
unhappy serfs, and were the allies 
of the nobles and military comman- 
ders in keeping down the working 
classes. That all this farrago of 
calumny is directly the reverse of 
the truth is now so universally ad- 


‘mitted by students of those ages 


that it is needless to enter into the 
question, nor would our space per- 
mit us to doso. It will suffice to 
quote Hallam, who, while opposed 
to the principles upon which mon- 
asteries are founded, calls those of 
the middle ages “ green spots in the 
wilderness where the feeble and the 
persecuted could find refuge.” * And 
again, speaking of the devastation of 
immense tracts by war, he says : “ We 
owe the agricultural restoration of 
the great part of Europe to the 
monks.” ¢ It is singular that such 
testimony is omitted by Dr. Youn ; 
It would be still more singular if i 
had escaped his observation. His 
admissions are as ridiculous as his 
omissions. In a foot-note of a sin- 
gle line, which is lost in the midst 
of two chapters on the subject, he 
says: “It is admitted that the ab- 


* Hallam’s Middle Ages, ch. ix. part i. 
+ Jd. ch. ix. part ii. 
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bots were most indulgent landlords.” 
This is as if a writer on the woollen 
manufacture of the present day 
should devote a hundred pages to 
the knitting-needles of the old wo- 
men in our country towns, and in- 
form his readers in a one-line foot- 
note: “Steam machinery was also 
used in this age in the manufacture 
of woollens.” ‘The monastery was 
as distinctively the economic feature 
of the civilization of the middle 
ages as the steam-engine is of our 
times. Each played the same part 
in its development. It is just as 
easy to be blind to one as to the 
other. 

Passing over the period included 
between Elizabeth and George IIL., 
and the early days of what Dr. 
Young aptly terms the “era of 
machinery,” we come down to the 
consideration of the organization and 
prices of labor, the rates of wages 
and cost of subsistence, and the 
habits of the working classes in 
England at the present day. These 
are fruitful themes, and are treat- 
ed of in detail. We will endeavor 
to present a few items of compari- 
son, from the statistics given in con- 
nection with them, with those af- 
forded later in the case of the Unit- 
ed States. 

What we have said about the 
change that has taken place in the 
conditions of labor in the United 
States is shown by Dr. Young’s ac- 
count of the trades-unions of the 
United Kingdom, {nstead of, as 
formerly, maintaining their position 
on a totally different and higher 
plane than European workmen, 
American mechanics now take the 
law, in many cases, from English 
organizations. For instance, the 
“Amalgamated Society of Engi- 
neers,” a union including machinists, 
millwrights, smiths, and pattern- 
makers, and numbering at the close 
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of 1874 about 45,000 members, 
had 30 branches in the United 
States at the end of 1873, with 
an aggregate membership of 1,405. 
These branches were spread over 
every manufacturing city of the first 
or second class in the Union, Five 
branches were established in Cana- 
da. Some idea of the power of 
such a society, apart from its mere 
roll of membership, may be gath- 
ered from its annual statements of 
the account of its accumulated fund. 
Its balance on hand at the close 
of 1873 amounted to £200,923 1s. 
634d. Its expenditure during the 
same year amounted to £67,199 
17s., 534d., including such items as 
telegrams, banking expenses, delega- 
tions, grants to other trades, parlia- 
mentary committees, gas-stokers’ 
defence fund—disclosing, in fact, all 
the incidents of a powerful and ac- 
tive organization. 

The “ Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners” has 265 
branches, 14 of which are in the 
United States. The membership, 
however, appears to be small in this 
country, numbering only 445 men. 
The governmental organization of 
societies of this class is very elabo- 
rate and centralizing in character. 
Monthly reports are received from 
all the branches, including those in 
the United States. For instance, 
the monthly reports of the Amalga- 
mated Carpenters’ Society for Jan- 
uary, 1875, from the United States, 
represent the state of trade as 
“ bad,” “dull,” or “ slack,” with the 
exception of San Francisco, where 
it is reported “ good,” and Newark 
as “improving.” Although no data 
are here given, it is not to be doubt- 
ed that this system _of reports will 
be, or has already been, extended 
to such organizations as the “ Mi- 
ners’ National Association,” num- 
bermg 140,000, and the National 
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Agricultural Laborers’ Union, num- 
bering 60,000, thus seriously affect- 
ing the immigration net only of 
skilled but of agricultural labor. In 
fact, we are already aware that per- 
sonal reports have been made by 
Joseph Arch and others, some of 
them not favorable. The formida- 
ble character of the trades-unions 
of Great Britain is seen by the mere 
statement of their aggregate mem- 
bership, which Dr. Young estimates, 
with all deductions, at 800,000 in 
January, 1875. 

The question of strikes in Eng- 
land is too large a one to be enter- 
ed into here. Dr. Young gives a 
brief history of the great Preston 
strike of° 1836, of the Nottingham, 
the Staffordshire Colliery, the Pot- 
tery, and the Yorkshire strikes, all 
of which proved unsuccessful after 
terrible suffering on the part of the 
workmen and great loss on both 
sides had been endured. A short 
account is also given of the unsuc- 
cessful “ Amalgamated Engineers’ ” 
strike of 1851-52, and the pro- 
tracted engineers’ strike on the 
Tyne, 1871-72, for the nine hours’ 
system, which resulted in a compro- 
mise. Experience has demonstrat- 
ed of strikes, 1st, that they are 
usually unsuccessful; 2d, that they 
lessen the employer’s ability to 
maintain even the wages paid be- 
fore the strike, by giving an advan- 
tage to his competitor in other 
countries which he cannot always 
recover; 3d, that where they are 
fought out to the end they cause 
suffering and develop disease in the 
weak, and in women and children, 
which no wages can pay for or cure ; 
4th, that they deteriorate the char- 
acter of the men engaged in them 
by promoting a feeling of lawless- 
ness and desire for stimulation even 
among the best disposed ; 5th, that, 
even if successful, there is a greater 
dead loss in money spent than is 
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recouped by the advance gained in 
wages. These conclusions are now 
beginning to be so well understood 
in England—where, from more per- 
fect organization, strikes are larger 
and cost more to both parties than 
in the United States—that the chair- 
man of the Trades-Union Congress 
of the United Kingdom, held at 
Liverpool in January, 1875, in his 
opening address referred to strikes 
as a mode of settling differences 
with employers which ought to be 
avoided by all practicable means, 
and resorted to only in the most ex- 
treme cases—an opinion afterwards 
embodied in a resolution which was 
adopted by the Congress. The 
principle of arbitration has already 
been tried successfully in several 
important instances. 

Dr. Young illustrates the rates of 
wages in the United Kingdom by 
tables. He accompanies the tables 
with the explanation that “in a 
very large number of occupations 
the hands are paid by the piece or 
by weight, and the actual rate of 
wages would not indicate the sum 
an operative would take home with 
him at the end of the week as the 
price of his labor. The sums stat- 
ed in all these tables are therefore 
the average sums earned per week, 
whether the labor be paid by the 
day or the piece.” The same ex- 
planation holds good for the United 
States. Of these tabular state- 
ments our space will only permit us 
to give two or three, to which we 
shall subjoin the rates of wages in 
the United States in the same oc- 
cupations by way of comparison. 
The British pound sterling is com- 
puted at $4 84, and the shilling at 
24 cents. 

WAGES IN COTTON-MILLS. 

The reduction in the hours of 
labor and the increase in the rates 
of wages in English co*ton-mills are 
shown in the following table : 
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Statement showing the average weekly earnings of operatives in cotton-mills during the 
years 1839, 1849, 1859, and 1873. 





OCCUPATION. 





Steam-engine tenders, 
Warehousemen, . 
Carding : 

Stretchers, . ‘ 

Strippers, . . ° | Young men, 

Overlookers, ° é . eT é p 
Spinning: 

Winders on meee: — o 4 

Piecers, 

Overlookers, . . p 
Reelin; 

T hrottle-rulers, . ° 

Warpers, ° ° e 

Sizers, . . . ° e | . 
Doubling : 

Doublers, . ° ‘ e Women, . 

Overlookers, . ° . . ° ° 


|Women, . 





| Women and girls, 


|Women and young men, 





| 
| WORK OF 69 HOURS. WORK OF €o0 HOURS. 


1849. 1859. 


576 | $572 | $7 20 
4 32 4 80 5 23 
68 | |} £92 
64 | 3 36 
00 6 72 


1839. 
$ 





| 

} 

| j 

-| 8, 80 
4 40 

" oy | 6 24 

16 28 

28 52 

52 co 

6 | 

76 





“ Other branches show the same ratio of advance,” 


The following statement was fur- 
nished to Dr. Young by the proprie- 
tors of the cotton-mills of Messrs. 
Shaw, Jardin & Co., of Manches- 
ter, operating 250,000 spindles, and 
producing yarns from No. 60 to 
220, sewing cottons, lace yarn, crape 
varn, and two-fold warp yarns: 


Average wages (per week of 59 hortrs) of 
persons employed in 1872 


OCCUPATION. WAGES, 
Carding: 
Overseer, . are ‘ > 89 
Second hand, . . ‘ 
Draw ing-frame tenders, ° ° P 66 
Speeder-tenders, ° ° 14 
Grinders, . ° ° “ ° 32 
Strippers, . ° ° ° 32 
Spinning : 
Overseer, . . ° ° . 
Mule-spinners, . ° ° : 73 
Mule-backside piecers, . 87 
Repair-shop, engine-room, etc. : 
Foreman or overseer, ° * 52 
Wood and iron workers, . ° 74 
Engineer, . ° . ‘ 68 
Laborers, . ° 32 


These tables will be found on pp. 
330-31. Now let us compare the 
wages there given with those paid 
to the same class of operatives in 
the United States. On pages 750- 
51, Dr. Young gives a table show- 
ing the average weekly wages paid 
in American cotton-mills in various 
States in 1869 and 1874. We select 
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Rhode Island, for the reason that 
the rate of wages there appears to 
be a good average, being lower 
than is paid in Massachusetts and 
higher than in New York. 


Wages in cotton-mills (weekly average). 





| RHODE ISLAND. 


7 
7 
3 
5 
6 
6 
9 
7 

15 
9 
2 
5 
3 
9 
5 
5 
5 
t 


OCCUPATION, 


Carding : 
Overseer, . 
Picker-tenders, . 
Railw ay-tenders, 
Drawing-frame tenders, 
Speeder-tenders, 
Picker-boy, 
Grinders, . é e 
Strippers, . e 
Spinning : 
Overseer, . ° . 
Mule-spinners, . 
Mule-backside piecers, 
Frame-spinners, 
Dressing : 
Overseer, . . 
Second hand, 
Spoolers, . « ° 
arpers, 
Drawers and twist ers, 
Dressers, « . 
Weaving: 
Overseer, . 
Weavers, . 
Drawing-in hands, 
Repair-shop, engine- room, 
etc.: 
Foreman, P . ° 
Wood-workers, . 
Iron-workers, 
Engineer, . ° . 
Laborers, . 
Overseer in cloth-room, , 


os 





* Boys. + Females, 
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It will appear, therefore, from an 
examination of the tables that the 
average weekly wages in Rhode Is- 
land cotton-mills (which fairly rep- 
resent those of the rest of the coun- 
try) are in most cases from a third 
to nearly double those paid in Man- 
chester. But it will also be ob- 
served that, whereas English wages 
appear to have increased steadily in 
every grade, the American rates 
show a decided tendency down- 
wards. The highest skilled Ameri- 
can labor holds its own with difficul- 
ty, but in the lower grades cheaper 
labor has been extensively employed 
since 1869. Dr. Young’sexplanation 
must also be borne in mind in read- 
ing these tables—viz., that the labor 
is frequently piece-work. In some 
instances the English operatives 
also employ their own helpers. 

But do these figures really repre- 
sent the present rate of wages? 
Doubtless the average given is a 
fair one. But any one whose atten- 
tion was directed to the strike at 
the Lonsdale Mills, R. I., January, 
1875, must have noticed that wages 
are in reality much lower than here 
given. Into the merits of that con- 
truversy we do not enter—we wish 
merely to arrive at the figures. The 
company would appéar to have done 
everything they could for the com- 
fort and improvement of the condi- 
tion of their hands, and the reduc- 
tion complained of probably could 
not be avoided in the then depress- 
ed state of the market. The spe- 
cial correspondent of the New York 
Herald of that date gives the state- 
ment of the superintendent, who 
said that the weavers before the re- 
duction were receiving fifty cents per 
cut (wide goods), and with the re- 
duction of ro per cent. the price paid 
would be forty-five cents per cut; 
or, in other words, they would earn 
about $1 a day. Taking the state- 
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ments of the operatives, it was 
claimed that many of the men 
were making only ninety-six cents 
a day before the strike, and the 
women sixty-five cents. Those fig- 
ures, therefore, in the case of one 
of the largest companies, represent 
labor as already reduced below 
English rates. ‘This strike also af- 
forded. an illustration of the state- 
ment, made in the beginning of this 
article, of the instant ebb and flow 
of labor, as well as capital, which 
now characterizes industry in the 
United States. The operatives were 
about half English and half Irish 
(the overseers alone being Ameri- 
can), and the first movement of 
those who had enough money to 
do so was to return to England or 
Ireland. 

Notwithstanding the readiness 
of operatives to strike the moment 
the opportunity offers—a readiness 
perfectly well known and appreci- 
ated by their employers—and not- 
withstanding also, it may be said, 
the determination of employers to 
regulate wages by the laws of trade, 
it is nevertheless one of the most 
noble and encouraging features of 
the industrial pursuits of this age 
that the employers in many in- 
stances—and those generally the 
chief—show that they intend that 
their minds shall not be diverted 
from the purpose of improving the 
condition of their workmen, both 
mentally and materially. -It is well 
that the mild voice of Christian 
charity should still be able to make 
itself heard in the midst of this 
whir of iron machinery. 

In the condition of no kind of 
labor does the United States com- 
pare more favorably with England 
and the Continent of Europe than 
in agriculture. Here the respective 
wages paid hardly admit of com- 
parison. But it is not to be lost 
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sight of. that, wretched as the con- 
dition of the English agricultural 
laborer may appear to us, his way 
of viewing things is not ours. ‘The 
rough, arduous, irreguiar, exposed 
labor of the Western backwoods- 
man, or even farmer, appears to him 
more terrible than the dull, stated 
servitude, with its beer in the pre- 
sent and its work-house in the fu- 
ture, that shock our free thought. 
The report of the delegates of the 
Agricultural Union was decidedly 
unfavorable in the case of Cana- 
da, where the conditions of labor 
do not essentially vary from those 
of the Northwestern States. ‘This 
question of agricultural labor is, 
however, too vast a one to be 
treated of here. Dr. Young’s re- 
ports are very valuable, but take, 
perhaps, the American view of the 
cuestion too much for granted.* 


WAGES OF MECHANICS AND SKILLED 
ARTISANS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


This branch of his subject is co- 
piously treated by Dr. Young in 
connection with his tour through 
the chief manufacturing cities of 
the United Kingdom in 1872. From 
the numerous tables presented we 
select one under the head of “ Skill- 
ed trades in London, weekly wages 
in 1871” (page 242) as being the 
most comprehensive. 

The average daily wages of per- 
sons employed in the same trades 
in the United States in 1874 was 
from $2 25 for shoemakers to $3 33 
for bricklayers or masons (pp. 745 
~747); or, in other words, from 50 
per cent. to. foo per cent. more 
than in England. 


* $1 a day for laborers was offered by public ad- 
vertis¢ment in February of this year. by the super- 
mtendent of the Centennial grounds, and men were 
glad to take it. How strange the spectacle in free 
America—how fruitless and disheartening the 
struggle it portends—when legislation 1s invoked at 
Albany, in the creat State of New York, to kecp up 
a fictitious price of labor! 
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Statement showing the established rates of 
wages obtained by members of the various 
trades societies of the metropolis, in sum- 
mer and winter, compiled under the super- 
vision bod ae Hay Hill, LL.B. 


RATE OF WAGES, 
TRADES. 


| 
Sum’r |Winter 





Bakers, - 
Basket- makers, 
Boat-builders, 
Bookbinders, 
Brass-cock finishers, 
Brass-finishers, 
Bricklayers, . : 
Brush-makers, 
Cabinet-makers, . 
Cabinet-makers, deal, . 
Carpenters, 
Carvers and gilders, 
Coach-builders, . 
Coach-makers, . 
Coach-smiths, 
Coach-trimmers and | 
makers, . ° 
Compositors, ° 
Cork-cutters, 
Cordwainers, . 
Curriers, 





Engineers, 


Farriers, 
French polishers, . ‘ ° go 
Hammermen, e 
Iron -founders and 
moulders, 7:372 | 
Letterpress printers, .|. ° 
Painters, house, . ‘ ot 
Pianoforte makers, “ 400 
lasterers, . ° 
Plumbers, . ° tis ° 
Pressmen, printers, . fo 
Skinners, . J Pr 225 | 





Steam-engine makcrs, . | 100 


Store-maeons, . | 17,193 


* Per hour. . 





+ Piece-work. t Uncertain. 


PURCHASING POWER OF WAGES. 

But we carnot stop at the mere fig- 
ures in dollars and cents. In this 
connection we must consider what 
those wages will buy in each coun- 
try—what is their purchasing pow- 
er 


“Tf a workman in Birmingham " says 
Dr. Young, “‘ receive for fifty-four hours’ 
labor 30s., or about $8 33 in United States 
currency, and another, of the same occu pa- 
tion, in Philadelphia earn $12 50, it would 
be inaccurate to say that the earnings of 
the latter were 50 per cent. more than 
those of the former. The question is not 
what is the United States equivalent of 
the thirty British shillings, but what is 
the purchasing power of the wages of the 
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one workman in England and of the 
other in the United States? In other 
words, how much food, clothing, and 
shelter will the earnings of the one pur- 
chase as compared with the other?” 


For the solution of this question 
Dr. Young enters into an elaborate 
analysis of the price of provisions, 
clothing, ‘house-rent, etc., in each 
country. In this we are unable to 
follow him. But taking the amount 
paid for board by single men and 
women employed in mechanical 
labor in the great cities of both 
countries, the average price paid 
by men in Great Britain ranges 
from $2 50 to $3 50 per week; in 
the United States, from $4 50 to 
$5 50. For women, in manufac- 
turing cities in England, from $1 50 
to $2 50 per week; in the United 
States, from $2 50 to $3 50. In 
the great American manufacturing 
centre, Philadelphia, the average 
price of mechanics’ board is, for 
men, $5 per week; for women, 
$3. But this does not mean a single 
room for each; in most cases two, 
in some three, four, and even five, 
sleep in the same chamber. Bri- 
tish workmen probably eat as much 
meat as American workmen, but 
they have not the same variety 
of dishes. House-rent is cheaper 
in most English cities even than in 
Philadelphia, where great and com- 
mendable efforts have always been 
made to provide good and cheap 
houses for working-men. Clothing 
Dr. Young estimates at less than half 
the price in England for the labor- 
ing classes compared with the 
United States; partly from cheaper 
rates, and partly from the inferior 
kind British workmen consent to 
wear—fustian or corduroy being 
the most common material. 

We would wish to follow Dr. 
Young, if it were possible, into a 
comparison of the rates of wages 
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and cost of living in the great iron 
and steel works on the Tyne, at 
Essen, Prussia, and in Philadelphia, 
but our space is already exceeded. 
The highest wages earned at the 
works of Fried. Krupp, Essen, 
which Dr. Young personally visited 
in 1872, were $1 80 for 11 hours’ 
piece-work. At the same establish- 
ment dinner (meat and vegetables 
and coffee) and lodging are sup-' 
plied to unmarried men at $1 18 per 
week. Bread is an extra charge. 
Large bakeries are attached to the 
works. 

In the comparison of the general 
rates of wages and cost of living 
in Great Britain and the United 
States, so many and so great diver- 
sities exist in both countries that it 
is a hazardous matter to draw gen- 
eral conclusions. Stated broadly, it 
would appear that the rate of wages 
in Great Britain since 1865 has 
shown a steady tendency to ad- 
vance, with some fluctuations, while 
the cost of living is nearly station- 
ary; in the United States, within 
the same period of ten years, wages 
have remained stationary or shown 
a tendency to decline, allowing for 
the fluctuations caused by a depre- 
ciated currency, while the cost of 
living has increased. The com- 
mercial depression existing since 
1873 has affected labor in both 
countries, but more sensibly in the 
United States. The great falling 
off in immigration since 1873 is a 
remarkable and sensitive test of the 
depreciation of the labor market in 
the United States and the simulta- 
neous rise of wages in Europe. 
From the recent report of the New 
York Emigration Commissioners it 
appears that there were landed at 
Castle Garden during 1875 84,560 
immigrants, against 140,041 for 1874 
and 294,581 for 1873. The falling 
off has been equally divided among 
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all nationalities. Nor does this tell 
the whole story; for the steamship 
companies show a very large return 
of laborers to Europe during the 
past year. It is not intended to 
convey the impression by these fig- 
ures that European emigratjon has 
finally stayed its course towards 
these shores, but it is evident that 
it has received a serious temporary 
check. It is not the purpose of 
this paper to investigate what the 
remedy for this state of things may 
be. But it may be stated as the 
conviction of the writer that a mere 
return to specie payments, though 
beneficial, will not do all for the 
country that its advocates claim. 
Something more will be required— 
that is, economy, curtailment of ex- 
penses, national and individual—be- 
fore we can reach bottom. Like 
youth sometimes, we have tempo- 
rarily outgrown our strength. We 
have no vast deposits of wealth, 
the hoardings of centuries, to fall 
back upon like some European 
countries. We have always lived 
right up to our income, and have 
not yet adjusted ourselves to our 
sudden plunge into national debt. 
Hope has all along buoyed us up 
to over-production and consequent 
over-expenditure. The supply of 
labor must equalize itself to the 
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necessary, not speculative, work to 
be done before it can be establish- 
ed on a sound basis. Fresh enter- 
prises, promoting renewed inflation 
and over-production, will lead to 
another collapse. In the effort to 
recuperate, and before a new start 
can be made on a safe road of pros- 
perity (which it is not doubted will 
be opened again), those who are al- 
ready poor will suffer the most, as 
always has been and will be the case. 
The American working classes will 
have eventually to abandon most 
of those habits of personal expense 
which now seem to them a matter 
of course, but which European 
working-men would regard as ex- 
travagant, and to approach nearer 
to the old-country standard of liv- 
ing. 

We are not able to follow Dr. 
Young in his researches into the 
rate of wages and cost of subsistence 
in the various countries of continen- 
tal Europe which he visited. None 
of them approach so near the 
American standard as Great Britain. 
In most of them labor is poorly 
paid and the working classes live 
meanly according to our notions, yet 
contrive, withal, to enjoy a degree of 
comfort, and even happiness, which 
to us seems hard to understand 
under the circumstances. . 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 
A HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 


FROM THE FRENCH OF THE PRINCESSE DE CRAON. 


THERE was a castle in Yorkshire 
whose tall, majestic towers com- 
manded a view of the country for 
miles around, rising far above the 
sombre depths of the ancient forest- 
trees that covered the hills on which 
the castle was seated. 

A silence like the grave reigned 
within and around this princely 
habitation. Merry young pages no 
longer bounded over balustrades 
and the walks winding from the 
drawbridge. The Gothic arches no 
more re-echoed with the noisy cla- 
mor of the hounds nor the loud 
cheering of the young hunters. 
Rank weeds covered the lofty ram- 
parts and clusters of wild flowers 
swung between their solitary bat- 
tlements, as though nature had 
struggled to conceal the eternal 
mourning which they seemed for 
ever condemned to wear. 

A traveller approached the castle 
and examined with great attention 
the arches bearing the arms of the 
earls of Northumberland. He held 
by the bridle a beautiful horse, cov- 
ered with sweat and dust, whose 
drooping head and trembling limbs 
attested his extreme fatigue. 

“This is certainly the place !” he 
exclaimed, still looking around him. 
“T recognize the crouching lion of 
Northumberland!” He knocked 
loudly and waited a long time. 

At length the door opened and 
an old man appeared before him. 


vi. 


“What do you want?” he de- 
manded brusquely of the traveller 
“Tf you ask hospitality, you will not 
be refused; but if you ask to see 
my master, the Earl of Northumber- 
land, you cannot see him.” 

“It is he whom I wish to see,” re- 
plied the stranger. 

The old domestic contracted his 
white eyebrows. “That cannot be. 
Since the death of his father he sees 
nobody.” 

“The old Count of Northumber- 
land dead!” replied Sir Walsh (for 
it was he). 

“ Alas! yes, for an entire year. 
We buried him at Alnwick,” an- 
swered the old servant, wiping away 
a tear. 

“Go to your master,” replied Sir 
Walsh, “and tell him that some one 
asks to see him on the part of the 
king. I will wait for you here.” 

“On the part of the king!” re- 
plied the old servant. “On the part 
of the king! ‘That will make a dif- 
ference, I think, and I do not want 
you to stay here. Follow me.”’ 

After fastening the horse to one 
of the iron rings which were fixed 
in the wall of the inner court, he 
led Sir Walsh into the castle. They 
crossed long courts, then entered 
magnificent galleries, where they 
saw arranged, between the Gothic 
arches which separated the vast and 
deeply-embrasured windows, the 
richest armorial trophies of all ages 
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Lances, longbows, and javelins fill- 
ed up the interstices. Shields and 
bucklers, borne in battle by the 
ancestors of the noble earl, were eat- 
ingaway with rust, and the festoons 
of spider-webs which hung from the 
huge antlers of stag and deer bore 
witness to the neglect and indiffer- 
ence of the master of the castle. 

Sir Walsh, as he passed along, 
regarded all these things with an 
admiration mingled with astonish- 
ment. He could not understand the 
state of abandonment in which he 
found a habitation that he had 
always heard described as being 
one of the most magnificent in all 
England. ‘The delicately-sculptur- 
ed wainscoting, the costly paintings, 
the rich gilding of the rafters and 
ceilings, were renowned among 
artists and considered as models 
which they labored to imitate. 

“How singular all this is!” he 
said to himself. “How can Lord 
Percy, whom I have known at court, 
so brilliant and accomplished, con- 
tent himself in a place like this, mag- 
nificent without doubt, but aban- 
doned, desolate, especially since 
the death of his father? And why 
has he not returned to court, where 
his tastes and habits naturally call 
him ?” 

While absorbed in these reflec- 
tions Sir Walsh, preceded by his 
aged conductor, entered alarge oc- 
tagonal saloon, gilded all over and 
pierced with crosslets on every side, 
through which poured floods of 
brilliantly-colored light, reflected 
from the stained glass with which 
they were ornamented. 

The view extended very far, and 
a large river, like a broad belt of 
silver, wound through the beauti- 
ful fields, interspersed with clumps 
of trees that increased still more the 
beauty of the landscape. 

Walsh paused, enraptured with the 
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prospect that met his gaze, and his 
conductor made a sign to him to 
remain there until he had inform- 
ed his master of his arrival. 

The old domestic noiselessly en- 
tered Lord Percy’s chamber, and 
paused near the door in order to 
observe him; then an expression of 
profound sadness stole over his fea- 
tures and he advanced still more 
slowly. 

Seated in the embrasure of a large 
window, and always dressed in the 
deepest mourning, Lord Percy 
scarcely ever left his room. Sur- 
rounded by a great number of 
hooks and papers, he appeared to 
be absorhed in reading, and the mes- 
senger was quite near before he 
was aware of his presence. 

“My lord!” he said in a very 
low and gentle voice, “there is a 
stranger here who wishes to speak 
to you.” 

“You know very well that I re- 
ceive nobody, Henry,” said the 
Earl of Northumberland without 
turning his head. “ Have you ask- 
ed him his business ?” 

“ Most assuredly,” replied Henry 
with a lofty and important air. “I 
know it, too. He comes here on 
the part of the king—of the king 
himself,” he repeated. 

“ On the part of the king!” cried 
Northumberland, turning pale. “Of 
the king! What does /e want with 
me? Have I not done enough for 
him? Is he not satisfied with hav- 
ing destroyed all my hopes, all my 
happiness, all my future? Of what 
consequence to him now is my ex- 
istence >?” 

And, overwhelmed with the weight 
of his afflictions, he folded his arms 
on his breast and forgot to give his 
servant an answer. 

“My dear son,” murmured the 
old man softly, after a moment of 
silent attention, “ are you going now 
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to torment yourself <gain, and may 
be, after all, without any cause ?” 
For he dreaded beyond expres- 
sion anything that might arouse or 
excite what he termed his maste:’s 
“ manias.” 

“No, my old foster-father, do not 
be alarmed!” replied Northumber- 
land, who knew very well what was 
passing in his mind. “Go, and 
bring in this stranger.” 

He then arose, in a state of agi- 
tation he was unable to control. 

Henry soon returned, bringing Sir 
Walsh. 

On entering, the latter was pre- 
pared to give Northumberland a 
joyful surprise and fold him in his 
arms; but on being suddenly usher- 
ed into his presence he recoiled in 
astonishment. Could this be the 


gay and brilliant young man he had 
known, always cheerful, always af- 
fable, whose handsome face and 
charming 


manner attracted all 
around him? Dressed in the deep- 
est mourning, which by contrast in- 
creased the pallor of his face, his 
expression anxious and haggard, a 
painful constraint was observable in 
all his movements. 

“You do not recognize me, Lord 
Percy,” said Sir Walsh at last. 
“There was a time when you call- 
ed me your friend, and I was proud 
to bear the title !” 

“Oh! no, my dear Walsh,” re- 
plied Northumberland, “I could 
not have forgotten you. Rather 
say you no longer recognize me; 
for time has passed like a dream. 
Since you saw me last I have been 
transformed into another person. 
But tell me, why does the name of 
him who sends you come to invade 
my solitude? What have I done to 
him to bring him here again to dis- 
turb my ashes? For am I not al- 
ready dead? Does this castle not 
strike you as being strangely like a 
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tomb, to which no one any more 
finds entrance ?” 

* “But I think,” said Sir Walsh, 
astonished at this outburst and 
forcing a smile, “that some young 
girl, descended from her palace of 
clouds to the midst of your abode, 
draws around her crowds of your 
astonished vassals. They admire 
her snowy robes and crown of 
stars.” 

“No,” replied Northumberland 
gloomily; “no, never! No female 
inhabits this place. She who ought 
to have ruled here will never come, 
and she who did rule would not re- 
main !” 

“What do you mean by that rid- 
dle ?” inquired Walsh. “What! is 
the Countess of Northumberland no 
longer here ?” 

“No, she is no longer here,” re- 
plied Lord Percy. And he passed 
his hand over his eyes, unable to 
conceal the emotion all these ques- 
tions excited ; for, in spite of him- 
self, the sight of an old friend had 
agitated him to the depths of his 
soul. Man was not made for soli- 
tude; he is a social being; he has 
need ‘of his fellow-men to love 
them, or even to complain of and 
to them; and for many long, weary 
months no human being had knock- 
ed at his door or come to offer a 
word of consolation. 

Walsh regarded him with increas- 
ing solicitude; at length, unable to 
restrain his feelings, he threw his 
arms around his neck. 

“My dear Percy,” he exclaimed, 
“what has happened to you? You 
seem overwhelmed with sorrow. I 
felt so happy in anticipation of sur- 
prising you by this visit, and again 
seeing you at the head of all the 
young nobles of the north, loved 
as you were among us, the life of 
the chase and of all those sports in 
which you excelled! Alas! my 
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friend, what misfortune has befall- 
en you? Tell me; for If swear I 
will never more leave you.” 

“What misfortune has befallen 
me, do you ask, my dear old 
friend?” replied Northumberland, 
deeply moved. “Yes, you are ig- 
norant of alk And what does it 
matter? It was irreparable. but 
tell me the cause that brought you 
tome. Why has the king sent you 
hither ?” 

“For nothing that need give you 
the least uneasiness,” replied Walsh 
—“ a commission readily executed, 
and in which you must assis me. 
We will return to this later. Tell 
me first of yourself—of yourself 
alone, my friend—and of your fa- 
ther.” 

“ My father? He died in my arms 
more than a year ago without suf- 
fering. I have done what he wish- 
ed,” continued Northumberland, 
his eyes filling with tears. “I have 
nothing with which to reproach 
myself on that account. I have 
obeyed him. Yes,” he added, fix- 
ing his eyes on the floor, “ that is 
the only thought that ever comes to 
console me.” 

“T do not understand you!” re- 
plied Walsh. “Speak more ex- 
plicitly ; explain what you mean.” 

“ Well, know, then,” replied North- 
umberland in an altered voice, 
and making a violent effort to con- 
trol himself—“ know that for a long 
time I loved Anne Boleyn—yes, 
Anne Boleyn! We were betrothed. 
The day, the hour, for our marriage 
were fixed, when the king tore her 
from me for ever! In his jealous 
hatred he commanded Cardinal 
Wolsey, to whose household I be- 
longed, to summon me before him, 
and forbid me in his name dream- 
ing, for an instant, of marrying her ; 
but on my refusing to obey he ap- 
pealed to my father, who ordered 


me to marry immediately a daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Shrewsbury, under 
penalty of visiting upon me al! tiie 
weight of his indignation if 1 hes:- 
tated for one moment. In vain | 
triee to resist; my father was tu- 
rious and threatened me with his 
curse. I at length submitted, and 
you have all assisted at the festivi- 
ties of my marriage, and, seeing my 
new bride, have pierced my heart 
with your congratulations and as- 
surances of my future happiness. I 
then left the court. I brought her 
here; and that young wife, justly 
wounded by my melancholy, absuré 
and ridiculous in her eyes, wearied 
of the retired life I compelled her 
to lead, left me very soon after my 
father’s death and returned to her 
family. And—shall I acknowledge 
it?—sensible of the wrong I have 
done her, I am quite reconciled to 
being forgotten and finding myself 
abandoned and alone. I have dis- 
missed successively all my pages and 
valets, retaining only the oldest ser- 
vants belonging to my house. Hen- 
ry, my old foster-father, takes entire 
charge and. control of everything. 
Misfortune and sorrow have made 
me prematurely old; Ineed the com- 
panionship of the aged, and not of 
youth. I love to hear around me the 
slow and faltering step of a man ready 
to sink into the grave; he seems 
to hasten the hour for me. His 
soul, cold and subdued, soothes and 
refreckes mine. He never laughs; 
never comes to tell me of a thou- 
sand chimerical projects, a thousand 
vain hopes, recalling those in which 
I have indulged in days past. His 
presence alone would be sufficient 
to expel them! And yet, notwith- 
standing all this, the sorrow that 
slumbers in my soul is often sud- 
denly aroused, more wild and in- 
supportable than ever. Wearied by 
long vigils and sleepless nights, I 
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sometimes imagine I see Queen 
Catherine enter my chamber; the 
reflection of her gold-embroidered 
robes sheds a dazzling light around 
her. Her ladies follow. I hear 
the rustling of their heavy trains; I 
hear them laugh and converse to- 
gether about the tournament of the 
day before. Then all becomes 
dark! Anne Boleyn turns her eyes 
away from me; she is envious of 
the queen; pride, ambition, stifle in 
her heart every sentiment of affec- 
tion. Then my agony is renewed. 
I weep, I sigh, and the shadows 
vanish into nothingness. 

“What happiness can any one 
expect to find in the honors of a 
usurped rank? Ah! my friend, I 
have seen, and felt, and suffered 
everything. Our faults are the sole 
cause of all our afflictions. There- 
fore, far from feeling incensed at 
the injustice of men, I no more re- 
cognize anenemy amongthem. My 


heart goes out with deepest pity 
toward the suffering ones of earth, 
and I would gladly be able to con- 
sole them all.” 


Saying this, Northumberland 
paused, overcome by emotion. 

“Ah!” at length replied Walsh, 
who had listened with rapt atten- 
tion, “how limited are our judg- 
ments! Had I been asked the 
name of the happiest mortal living, 
I should have given yours without a 
moment’s hesitation.” 

“T know it, and have been told 
it a hundred times,” replied North- 
umberland earnestly. “ Many men 
have had their marriage relations 
dissolved, their fortunes changed, 
and have still borne up courage- 
ously under their misfortunes; but 
with meitcannot bethus. If Anne 
Boleyn had married another lord of 
the court—well, I might have been 
reconciled. I should at least have 
been spared the outrage of her dis- 
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honor; forher dishonor ismine! I! 
had so taken her heart into my own, 
united my life se entirely with hers, 
in order not to suffer the slightest 
stain to touch it, that there is no 
terture equal to that which I now 
endure. Every moment I feel, | 
suffer; I hear the whisperings of 
this infamous and widespread re- 
port which her foolish vanity alone 
prevents her from discovering 
around her.” 

“Dear Percy,” replied Walsh, 
“you cannot imagine how much you 
exaggerate all this! The solitude 
in which you live has excited you 
to such a degree that you almost 
imagine she bears the name ot 
Countess of Northumberland.” 
“Yes!” he exclaimed excitedly, 
she bears it in: my heart; and 
there, at least, no one can dispute 
her right!” 

“And poor Lady Shrewsbury ?” 
replied Walsh. 

“ Lady Shrewsbury,” cried North- 
umberland, “is the victim, like my- 
self, of compulsion! Never have 
I regarded her as my wife. If the 
king had demanded my head, I 
should not have been bound to 
obey; but a father’s curse is a 
weight that cannot be supported! 
My obstinacy would have brought 
upon his tottering old age the bit- 
terness of poverty and want. No, 
no ; that is my only excuse, and Lady 
Shrewsbury herself would have for- 
given me had she known my sorrow.”’ 

“My dear Percy,” interrupted 
Walsh anxiously, “I am deeply 
grieved to find you in this condition ; 
your heart misleads you, and I per- 
ceive the commission with which I 
am charged will be anything but 
agreeable. However, what can I 
do? Here,” he added, unfolding a 
letter and a roll of written parch- 
ment, from which hung the king's 
seals, “ take and read.” 


“ 
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He preferred giving him the order 
to read rather than have the un- 
pleasant task of verbally announcing 
what he now foresaw would cause 
him such extreme grief. Northum- 
berland had no sooner glanced over 
it than the parchment fell from his 
hands. 

“Who? I?” hecried. “I goto 
arrest the archbishop at the very 
moment when all the nobility of 
these parts are assembled to assist 
at the ceremony of his installation! 
I, formerly of his household, who 
have spent all the happiest years of 
my youth with him—charge me with 
such acommission? The king wish- 
es, then, to have me regarded with 
horror and detestation by all the 
inhabitants of this country! Know, 
my friend,” continued Percy, fixing 
his flashing eyes upon Walsh, “that 
since Wolsey came here he has 
made himself universally loved and 
cherished. He is no longer the 


vain, imperious man whom you 
knew; adversity has entirely chang- 


ed him. He occupies himself only 
in doing good, reconciling family 
differences, and relieving the dis- 
tressed. And this gorgeous entry, 
which causes the king so much un- 
easiness, he was to have made on 
foot with the utmost possible sim- 
plicity. 

“For a long time Wolsey hesi- 
tated, entirely for fear of seeing his 
enemies array themselves against 
him; but his clergy seemed so 
wounded at conduct contrary to the 
usage of all his predecessors that he 
at length consented. But see how 
they deceive the king, and endea- 
vor to excite him against those who 
least of all merit his displeasure !”” 

“What shall I say to you, my 
dear Northumberland?” replied 
Walsh. “When the king issues an 
order, how can its execution be 
avoided? All that you say is 
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true beyond doubt, but neither you 
nor I can do anything; it only re- 
mains for us to try and accomplish 
this disagreeable commission with 
as little noise as possible.” 

“Ah!” replied Northumberland, 
“why has he imposed such a com- 
mission on me? See if even the 
slightest pleasure of my life is not 
instantly extinguished. I was re- 
joicing at seeing you, and imme- 
diately I am made to pay for it.”’ 

He continued for a long time 
talking in this manner, when, Walsh 
having expressed a desire to go 
through the castle, Northumberland 
consented. They found every- 
thing in a state of extreme disor- 
der. In many places no care was 
taken even to open the house to 
admit the light of day. As old 
Henry successively opened to them 
each new hall of the immense cas- 
tle, the dust, collected in heaps 
like piles of down, arose and flew 
away to collect again further on in 
the apartment upon some more val- 
uable piece of furniture. 

Walsh could not avoid express; 
ing to the earl his surprise at see- 
ing him so neglect the magnificent 
abode of his ancestors. “It is 
wrong,” replied Percy, “but I prize 
nothing any more. Of what con- 
sequence is it to me whether the 
roof that shelters me is handsome 
or piain? When our hearts are 
crushed by sorrow, we become ob- 
livious to all outward surround- 
ings.” 


When night came on, his host re- 
tired and left him to that repose 
of which, after the fatigue of his 
journey, he stood so much in need. 
Northumberland ordergd old Henry 
to retire and leave him alone as 
usual; but Henry had decided 
otherwise, and continued for a 
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long time to come and go and 
pass the chamber slowly under va- 
rious pretexts, as his solicitude on 
account of his master was more 
and more increased on remarking 
that his habitual sadness had been 
redoubled since the advent of his 
visitor. 

“ Accursed stranger !” he said to 
himself, “bird of ill-omen, what 
has brought him here? That fam- 
ished maw of his would have been 
very well able to carry him far from 
the moats of our castle! It is the 
king who sends him here; but is 
not our son king of these parts?” 
And thus muttering to himself, old 
Henry walked on. Not being able 
to determine on leaving his master, 
he stopped and peered through the 
door in order to observe Lord 
Percy. The latter sat leaning on 
the table before him, his eyes 
closed, his head resting on his 
hands, and seemingly oblivious to 
everything around him. 

“There. he sits still, to take. a 
cold with this trouble!” continued 
Henry. “ However, I must go and 
leave him.” And the old domestic, 
still turning his palsied head to 
look back, passed slowly under the 
heavy tapestry screen, that fell rust- 
ling behind him. 

“ He is gone,” said Northumber- 
land to himself—“ gone, perhaps, for 
ever; for who knows how long 
Henry has yet to live? What hap- 
piness to think we must die! When 
weary with suffering, the soul re- 
poses with a bitter joy upon the 
brink of that tomb which alone can 
deliver her from her woes! How 
the certainty of seeing them end 
sweetens the sorrows we endure! 
Here where I stand” (he arose to 
his feet), “beside this hearth, each 
one of my sires has taken his place, 
and each has successively passed 
away. Their armor hangs here 
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empty; their names alone remain 
inscribed upon them. Why have 
not I the courage, then, to endure 
this time of trial they call ‘life,’ 
which I have wished to consider the 
end, but which is only a road lead- 
ing to the end—a road perilous, 
rough, and wearing? ‘The shortest 
is the one I consider the best; and 
he who travels over it most rapidly, 
has he not found true happiness ? 

“ Have you not sometimes seen, 
in the midst of a violent storm, a 
poor bird wildly struggling with 
winds and waves? You behold it 
for a moment in the whirlpool, and 
suddenly it disappears. Just so. I 
have passed through the midst of 
the world; I had hoped to shine 
there, because I was dazzled with it. 
To-day it becomes necessary to for- 
get it. O my soul! I wish thee, 
I command thee, to forget.” 

At this moment a slight noise 
was heard. Northumberland start- 
ed. 

“What do-you want, Henry?” he 
asked, seeing the old man standing 
like a shadow at the end of the 
apartment. 

“ Nothing !” 
tiently. 

“But truly,” said Lord Percy, 
“why have you returned ?” 

“To see if you were asleep,” 
brusquely answered the old servant, 
approaching him. “ It was scarcely 
worth the trouble,” he continued, 
elevating his voice, “of harboring 
so carefully this new-comer, if he 
must pay his reckoning in this 
way.” 

“Ah!” replied Northumberland, 
regarding his old foster-father with 
a suppliant expression. “Teil me, 
Henry, have you never known 
what it was to grieve for one whom 
you loved ?” 

“Ay, in sooth,” replied Henry, 
“unfortunately I have known it; 


> 


he replied impa- 
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but we are not able to live, like you, 
in idleness, and have hardly time to 
be unhappy. When I lost my poor 
Alice, your foster-mother, what an- 
yuish did I not feel in the depths 
of my soul! Well, if I had stopped 
to think of her, I should have heard 
immediately my name resounding 
through all the turrets of the castle : 
‘Henry! my lord—my lord goes 
hunting; hurry! make haste! my 
lord gives a ball this evening to all 
the ladies of the country.’ And 
away I had to go, to come, to run; 
otherwise my lord your father 
would fly into a passion. How 
would you find time to weep if 
somebody was always calling after 
you? Besides, I—poor Henry—if 
they had seen me sitting, like you, 
all the day in silence, with tears in 
my eyes and my arms folded, they 
would have laughed at me, and 
the pages would have called mea 
fool.” 

“That is true; you are right,” 
replied Northumberland in an ab- 
stracted manner. “ You say, then 
they gave balls here ?” 

“And superb ones, too!” replied 
Henry, who liked, above all things, 
to talk about the old times. “In 
those days you were not here; they 
educated you with Monseigneur 
the Cardinal, our good archbishop 
at present.” 

On hearing these words North- 
umberland became violently agitat- 
ed, and his old servant, perceiving 
his countenance change and his 
features contract, stopped sudden- 
ly in great alarm. 

“You are ill, my lord?” he ex- 
claimed. 

“No, no,” replied Northumber- 
land; “be calm. Leave me, Henry; 
I want to be alone. Go ‘to your 
bed—I command you.” 

Henry, forced to leave his mas- 
ter, as he went reprozched himself 


for having spoken of the /é¢es the 
Countess of Northumberland had 
given in the castle; he imagined it 
was the recollection of his mother 
that had so affected Lord Percy. 
“The archbishop! the arch- 
bishop!” repeated Northumberland. 
“Oh! let me banish the name, in 
mercy—for a few hours, at least! 
He said, I believe, that they gave 
balls here! What did he say? Yes, 
that must be it: my mother loved 
them. Yes,” he continued, looking 
round at the large and magnificent 
panels of his chamber, “here they 
hung garlands and baskets of 
flowers ; a thousand lamps reflect- 
ed their brilliant colors; delicious 
music floated on the perfumed air ; 
crowds of people of every age, sex, 
and rank eagerly gathered here. 
Time has very soon reduced them 
to an equality; the sound of their 
footsteps is heard no more; their 
voices are mute; they have all 
passed away. I alone still exist.” 
The entire night was spent in 
these reflections, and when day be- 
gan to dawn the heavy tramp of 
horses was heard in the courtyard, 
and soon, in the cold fog of morn- 
ing, there issued from the castle gate 
a troop of armed men wearing long 
cloth cloaks and caps. It was the 
earl’s retainers, whom he had as- 
sembled during the night from all 
the surrounding country. He rode 
in the midst of them in profound si- 
lence; even Sir Walsh, reading in 
his countenance the melancholy de- 
jection under which he labored, 
had simply pressed his hand without 
daring to address him a word. 
_ As to the followers of Northum- 
berland, they were astonished at 
this sudden departure; they were 
completely ignorant of whither their 
master was carrying them, having 
learned nothing from old Henry 
himself, to whom Lord Percy had 
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deemed it inexpedient to reveal the 
destination, and still less the object, 
of this expedition. The old man 
felt singularly anxious on the sub- 
ject, asyhe was every day becoming 
more and more accustomed to re- 
gard himself as the guardian and 
adviser of him whom he called his 
son. ‘Therefore, after having closed 


the gate of the castle upon the tra- 
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vellers, he went sadly and took his 
station on the highest tower, to see 
in what direction his master was 
going. 

A few moments only he followed 
them with his eyes; for, the valley 
once crossed, their route conducted 
them into the depths of the forest, 
and the cavalcade was soon lost to 
view. 


TO BE CONTINUBD, 


VAGO ANGELLETTO CHE CANTANAS VAL 


FROM PETRARCH, 


Sweet bird, that, singing under altered skies, 
Art mourning for thy season of delight— 
For lo! the cheerful months forsake thee quite, 
And all thy sunshine into shadow dies— 
O thou who art acquainted with unrest ! 

Could thy poor wit my kindred mood divine, 
How wouldst thou fold thy wings upon my breast, 
And blend thy melancholy plaint with mine! 

I know not if with thine my songs would rhyme, 
For haply she thou mournest is not dead : 
Less kind are death and heaven unto me; 

But the chill twilight, and the sullen time, 
And thinking of the sweet years and the sad, __ 
Move me, wild warbler, to discourse with thee. 
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ITALIAN COMMERCE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


“ Your mind is tossing on the ocean ; 
‘There, where your argosies with portly sail, 
Like signiors and rich burghers of the flood, 
Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea, 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers, 
That curt’sy to them, do them reverence, 
As they fly by them with their woven wings.”’ 


THUCYDIDES, in the introduction 
to his history, remarks that one of 
the principal causes that raised 
some of the Greek cities to such a 
high degree of prosperity and pow- 
er was their engagement in mercan- 
tile pursuits. All the great peoples 
of antiquity by whom the shores of 
the Mediterranean were occupied— 
Pheenicians, Carthaginians, Etrus- 
cans, Ionians of Asia Minor—rose to 
wealth and importance by the same 
means. ‘The Romans alone despis- 
ed it. 

After the subversion of the Wes- 
tern Empire and the last inroads of 
the barbarians, the natives of Italy 
were the first to emerge from the 
ruins of the ancient world. Except 
religion, they found no worthier or 
more potent element of civilization 
than commerce, which procures, to 
use the words of a celebrated writer, 
what is of far greater value than 
mere money—* the reciprocation 
of the peculiar advantages of dif- 
ferent countries’; and throughout 
the middle ages, until the passage 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope 
and the discovery of America, Italy 
was the most forward nation in 
Christendom for wealth, refinement 
of manners, and intellectual culture. 

Italian commerce reached its 
greatest development between the 
thirteenth and fifteenth centuries— 
that is, between the ages when Mar- 
co Polo travelled to Tartary, China, 
and the Indies and Christopher 


—Merchani of Venice, act i. se. i. 


Columbus discovered America. In 
these two men, representatives of 
Venice and Genoa, are embodied 
the geniuses of trade and naviga- 
tion; and as though Florence, seat- 
ed between the rival cities and en- 
gaged rather in reaping the fruits 
than in sowing the seeds of enter- 
prise, were destined to unite in 
herself the glory of both Italian 
shares, one of her citizens—Ameri- 
cus Vespucius—gives his name to 
the New World. This commerce 
began slowly but progressed rapid- 
ly, and attained its noblest propor- 
tions during the fourteenth century, 
when for a hundred years it spread 
over every sea and land then known 
in the eager search after riches, 
bringing back to its votaries what- 
ever luxury Europe, Asia, and Africa 
produced or man’s invention had 
evolved out of the necessities of his 
nature. Next, it gradually fell away 
and almost disappeared in the six- 
teenth century, leaving behind it 
only the cold consolation that there 
was no reason why it alone should 
be excepted from the commen doom 
of human affairs, which, when they 
have enjoyed a certain measure of 
success, must surely decline and 
fall. 

When the Goths, Longobards, 
and Carlovingians had conquered 
Italy, although most of the arts and 
sciences were lost or hidden in 
cloisters, neither trade nor commerce 
was quite neglected ; but, despite the 
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dangers from pirates, the ignorance 
of the sea, and the exactions of the 
lawless on land, the Adriatic and 
Mediterranean were timidly at- 
tempted by the inhabitants of the 
coast, while in the interior of the 
country an interchange of commo- 
dities was carried on between neigh- 
boring districts at places set apart 
for the purpose. These places were 
generally the large square or princi- 
pal street of a town, or under the 
walls of a monastery, and the inter- 
change took place on certain days 
appointed by public authority. 

The assemblies of the people were 
usually held on the Saturday, and 
were at first called markets; but af- 
terwards the rarer and more impor- 
tant ones, which were held annually 
and for several consecutive days, 
were termed fairs, from the Latin 
word feria, because they always took 
place on the feast of some saint. 
Many rights and privileges were 
granted at an early period to the 
merchants who exhibited wares at 
these yearly gatherings; for without 
such inducements few cared to un- 
take a journey with a part, or per- 
haps the whole, of their earthly sub- 
stance about them, along roads and 
across ferries beset by robber-no- 
bles, who levied toll from passers-by 
and sometimes seized goods and 
persons for their own use. 

The Venetians began earlier to 
sail on distant seas, and maintained 
themselves longer on the water, 
than did the natives of any other 
parts of Italy. Cassiodorus repre- 
sents them in the sixth century as 
occupied solely in salt-works, from 
which they derived their only: profit ; 
but in course of time they issued 
from their lagoons to become the 
most industrious and venturesome 
traffickers in the world. At the be- 
ginning of the ninth century they 
had already introduced into Italy 
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some of the delicacies of the East, 
but drew odium on themselves for 
conniving with pirates and men- 
stealers to capture people and sell 
them into slavery in distant quartets 
of Europe and Asia. On the oppo- 
site shore of Italy the inhabitants 
of Amalfi showed themselves the 
most successful navigators during 
the early middle ages, trading with 
Sicily and Tarentum, and even with 
Egypt, Syria, and Constantinople. 
Their city is described by the poet- 
historian William of Apulia, in the 
eleventh century, as the great mart 
for Eastern goods, and the enter- 
prise of its sailors as extending to 
all the ports of the Mediterranean. 
Flavio Gioja, a citizen of Amalfi, if 
he did not invent the mariner’s 
compass, as is somewhere asserted, 
certainly improved it about the year 
1302, either by its mode of suspen- 
sion or by the attachment of the 
card to the needle itself. ‘This dis- 
covery gave such an impulse to 
navigation that what had been for 
ages hardly more than a skilful art 
became at once a science, and: ves- 
sels no longer crept along the shore 
or slipped from island to island, but 
attempted “the vasty deep” and 
crossed over the ocean to the New 
World. 

Another rich emporium at an 
early period, on the same side of 
Italy, was Pisa. The city was four 
or five miles from the sea, but had 
a port formed by a natural bay to 
the southward of the old mouth of 
the Arno at a place called Calam- 
brone. The Pisans at first traded 
principally with Sicily and Africa. 
‘They fitted out expeditions against 
the Saracens,* seized several islands 


* The Cathedral of Pisa, one of the most remark- 
able monuments of the middle ages, owes its origin 
to such an expedition ; for it was built with part of 
the rich booty taken from the Saracens at Palermo 
in the year 1063. 
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in the Mediterranean, and with both 
land-troops and seamen took an im- 
portant part in the first Crusade, 
being careful, before returning from 
the East, to establish factories at 
Antioch and Constantinople. They 
also sent fleets to humble the Mo- 
hammedan cities of Northern Africa. 
Through commercial jealousy and 
political reasons they became in- 
volved in bitter wars with the Gen- 
oese for the possession of Corsica, 
and with the Amalfitans, who had 
sided against the emperor. The 
Pisans, as auxiliaries of the Emperor 
Lothaire, sent a strong squadron to 
Amalfi, which was. held by the Nor- 
mans, and, after a rigorous blockade, 
took it by storm in 1137. It was 
on this occasion that a copy of the 
long-lost Pandects of Justinian was 
found, which is said to be the origi- 
nal from which all subsequent copies 
in Italy were made, thus reviving 
the study of Roman law. It was 
taken from its captors by the Flo- 
rentines in 1411, and is now pre- 
served in the Laurentian Library at 
Florence. ‘The monk Donizo, in his 
metrical life of the Countess Matil- 
da, being annoyed that the mother 
of the countess should have been 
buried in Pisa, describes the city 
somewhat contemptuously. as a 
flourishing emporium whose port 
was filled with large ships and fre- 
quented by many different races of 
people, even by swarthy Moors. 

To the north of Pisa rose her 
haughty rival, Genoa, surnamed the 
Superb from ‘her pride and magnifi- 
cent natural position. After four 
sanguinary wars with the Pisans, the 
Genoese swept their fleets from the 
sea, destroyed their port, and ruined 
their foreign commerce. The city 
never recovered from that blow, and 
the population, which once exceed- 
ed 100,000, has fallen to a fifth of 
that number. 
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The Genoese had at first been the 
allies of the Pisans, and united with 
them to drive the Saracens out of 
several important islands. They 
also ravaged the coast of Northern 
Africa in the eleventh century, and, 
taking part in the first Crusade, 
obtained settlements on the shore 
of Palestine, particularly at Acre. 
Owing to their secure position at 
home and their foothold in the East 
and the islands of the West, their city 
became one of the two great mari- 
time powers of Italy and the only 
noteworthy rival of Venice. The 
power of the Genoese and Vene- 
tians was immensely dncreased by 
the Crusades, and at one time so 
feared were’ they in the Levant 
that they were able to draw pen- 
sions and exact tribute from the 
pusillanimous emperor at Constan- 
tinople. The Venetians were espe- 
cially favored gy Alexius Comne- 
nus, through whom they acquired 
convenient establishments along the 
Bosphorus and at Durazzo in Alba- 
nia. Their doge was honored with 
the pompous title of Protosebaste. 
In the meanwhile intestine disturb- 
ances and wars with neighboring 
republics had reduced several of 
those cities which had lately been 
most flourishing, and none could 
compete successfully in the four- 
teenth century with Venice and Ge- 
noa, to which the foreign trade of 
Italy was left, and to whose marts 
the produce of the Levant and the 
countries bordering on the lower 
Mediterranean was brought, and 
either there or at the great cities of 
the interior exchanged for domestic 
manufactures and the industries of 
Central and Northern Europe. The 
carrying trade was almost exclusive- 
ly their own, but the home or in- 
land business was shared by many 
other cities—principally by Bologna, 
Ferrara, Florence, Lucca, and Mi- 
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lan. At that period the Atlantic 
ocean and northern coasts of Eu- 
rope were but rarely navigated by 
Italian merchants. The Venetians 
alone despatched annually a large 
fleet, which—taking its name, the 
Flanders fleet, from its destination— 
carried on an enterprising and lu- 
crative traffic with the Low Coun- 
tries, and, in connection with the 
Hanseatic League or directly, spread 
over England, Scotland, and the 
nations lying on the North Sea and 
the Baltic, the spices, gums, silks, 
pearls, diamonds, and: numerous 
other articles of oriental origin 
which they had procured from the 
Levant and further Indies. The 
Genoese furnished the same things 
to the French, Spaniards, and 
Moors of Andalusia; but Portugal 
was served by their rivals. 

A maritime power had risen be- 
fore this time which disputed with 
the Genoese and Venetians the as- 
cendency on the Med'terranean. 
This was Barcelona, whose_sailors 
were among the best on the sea, 
and whose merchants were largely 
engaged in commerce. Many bold 
encounters took place between the 
Catalans and Italians, through jeal- 
ousies of trade, but the former 
‘finally succumbed. 

The products of the more dis- 
tant East reached Italy in Genoese 
and Venetian ships, through Arme- 
nian merchants at Trebizond, and 
through Arabs by way of Alex- 
andria and Damascus. Those of 
the north, so necessary for a seafar- 
ing people, were brought from the 
mouth of the Don, the merchandise 
being floated down that great river 
in boats from the interior. The 
Mongols were the masters of all the 
region thereabouts ; but the insinu- 
ating Italians, aware of the interest 
of this branch of commerce, played 
upon their barbarous pride with so 
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much dexterity that they succeed- 
ed in making treaties with them by 
which they were allowed to occupy 
certain trading posts where the 
goods ordered might accumulate 
and their own wares be exchanged 
for the productions of Russia, Tar- 
tary, and Persia. The wily Geno; 
ese had bought from a Tartar prince, 
at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, a small piece of land on 
the south-eastern shore of the Cri- 
mea on which to build a facfOdry. 
Only a few rude cabins were raised 
at first, for stores and the dwellings 
of their agents; but the traffic soon 
brought together a large popula- 
tion, sumptuous palaces were erect- 
ed, a strong and lofty wall was 
built around, and Kaffa* became 
one of the most opulent colonies of 
the republic, with a population at 
one time of 80,000. 

The rival Venetians had ¢heir 
great deposit at the city of Azov, on 
the banks of the Don, twenty miles 
from its mouth. They were not 
the proprietors, and, although they 
received numerous favors from the 
Tartar governor, they were obliged 
to share them with the Genoese, 
Florentines, and others, who also did 
a flourishing business. ‘lhe amount 
of goods collected there was so im- 
mense and the value so consider- 
able, that when, as sometimes hap- 
pened, a destructive fire broke out 
or the place was plundered, the loss 
was felt as a shock to commerce 
throughout the whole of Europe. 

All along the coast of the Black 
Sea the Italians plied a profitable 
trade, and many merchants were 
settled at Trebizond, from which 


* This city was taken from the Genoese by the 
Turks in 1474, but the Christians were not all 
driven out. The late Father Theiner has publish- 
ed an interesting letter from the Papal Nuncio in 
Poland in 1579, in which he mentions having met 
some Kaffa people at Wilna and tells of their strange 
manner of obtaining a priest, reminding one a lit- 
tle of Michas and the Levitein Judges xvii. 
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vantage-ground they had an impor- 
tant communication open with Ar- 
menia, whose people, being united 
by religion to the Latins, granted 
them very valuable commercial 
privileges. The Venetians were 
favored above the rest. They had 
churches, magazines, and inns, coin- 
ed money, and in all matters in dis- 
pute were tried by judges chosen 
among their countrymen, or rather 
their own fellow-citizens. They 
could introduce their goods with- 
out paying duty, freely traverse the 
kingdom, and monopolize the expor- 
tation of camel’s hair, which was an 
important article of traffic. The 
Genoese were no less enterprising 
than their rivals, and restored in the 
port of Trebizond a mole that had 
been built by the Roman Emperor 
Hadrian. Large quantities of India 
goods, and especially spiceries, were 
stored by Italian merchants in the 
warehouses of Trebizond, Damas- 
cus, and Alexandria. There were 
several overland routes by which this 
merchandise was transported, but 
none of them was safe, on account 
of the frequent revolutions in the 
countries through which they ran. 
Some of the caravans that brought 
the commodities of India and China 
passed through Balkh, the Baetria of 
the ancients and at one time the com- 
mercial centre of eastern Asia, then 
up to Bokhara, whence they de- 
scended the Oxus for a distance, 
touched at Khiva, and, traversing 
the Caspian Sea, ascended the river 
Kour (the Cyrus of Strabo, xi. p. 509) 
for seventy miles to its junction 
with the Aras (the Araxes of Hero- 
dotus, iv. 40), from which they cross- 
ed by a journey of four or five days 
into the historical Phasis at Sha- 
rapan and down to the Euxine. 
Another beaten track entered Syria 
by the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
and diverged towards the several 
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ports of Palestine and Asia Minor. 
It passed through Bagdad, which 
was a great commercial emporium 
during the middle ages and an 
entrepot for the commodities of 
eastern and western Asia. A me- 
morial of those days when Frank 
merchants, mingling with Persians, 
Arabs, Turks, Hindoos, Koords, and 
Armenians, ransacked her splen- 
did bazaars, remains in our lan- 
guage in the word Baldachin, be- 
cause canopies made of costly stuff 
interwoven with gold thread were 
manufactured in this city, which 
was known to the Italians as Bal- 
dacca, and in the adjective form 
Baldacchino. Much trade was also 
done by way of the Red Sea, Cairo, 
and Alexandria. 

In all the ports of the Euxine 
and Mediterranean the Italians had 
shops and warehouses, and every 
rich company kept a number of 
factors, who despatched goods as 
they got orders and maintained the 
interests of their principals. An 
officer called a consul, who was 
appointed by the government at 
home, resided in each of these for- 
eign sea-ports, to defend the rights 
of his countrymen, and decide 
differences among themselves, or 
between them and strangers. Con- 
suls were recognized as official per- 
sonages by the sovereign in whose 
territory they resided, and were 
honored as public magistrates by 
their own people, from whom they 
received certain fees for their sup- 
port, according to the quality and 
amount of business they were call- 
ed upon to perform. 

The maritime republics of Italy 
were very fortunate in having trans- 
ported the Crusaders to the Holy 
Land in their ships, for by this they 
acquired many rich establishments 
in the Levant, and it was not long 
before the dissolute and degraded 
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Greeks, who would neither take 
counsel in peace nor could defend 
themselves in war, became subject 
to the imperious will of the Italians. 

The Venetians obtained in 1204 
the fertile island of Candia, which 
became the centre of their exten- 
sive Egyptian and Asiatic trade. 
They also had a quarter in Con- 
stantinople, which they surrounded 
by a wall, the gates of which were 
guarded by their own soldiers, and 
a distinct anchorage for their own 
vessels in the Golden Horn. A 
senate and bailiff representing the 
doge held authority in this settle- 
ment, and exercised jurisdiction 
over the minor establishments of 
the republic in Roumelia. 

The Genoese were still more 
powerful at the capital, and the 
Emperor Michael Palzologus, who 
was indebted to them for his return 
to the throne, had given them the 
beautiful suburbs of Pera and Ga- 
lata, on an elevated plateau, which 
they made still more secure, under 
the elder Andronicus, by a moat 
and triple row of walls. To these 
places they transferred their stores 
and stock; nor was it long before 
the churches, palaces, warehouses, 
and public buildings of Pera vied 
in magnificence with those of the 
metropolis itself. The island of 
Chios, where gum-mastic was col- 
lected and the finest wine produced, 
was another of their colonies. These 
were all ruled by a fodesta annu- 
ally sent from Genoa. The Gen- 
oese and Venetians had also facto- 
ries in Barbary, through which they 
drove a brisk trade with the inte- 
rior of Africa. To them more than 
to any others was it due that for 
three hundred years the commerce 
of Italy was famous from the 
Straits of Gibraltar to the remotest 
gulf in the Euxine. 

The ‘maritime strength of the 
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Italian republics, especiaily of 
Genoa and Venice, corresponded 
to their vast commercial interests 
and the number of colonies they 
were expected to enlarge and de- 
fend. Thus, the Pisans in 1114 
sent an armament, consisting of 
300 vessels of various sizes, carrying 
35,000 men and goo horses, to the 
conquest of the Balearic Islands, 
which had become a nest of Moor- 
ish pirates. A great part of these 
troops were mercenaries prosured 
from all parts of the world, and con- 
tingents drawn from their possessions 
in Sardinia. In 1293 the Genoese 
fitted out in a single month, against 
the Venetians, 200 galleys, each of 
which bore from 220 to 300 comba- 
tants recruited within the continen- 
tal limits of the republic; and in 
the vast arsenal of Venice during 
the fourteenth century 800 men 
were continually at work, and 200 
galleys, not to count the smaller 
craft, were kept ready in port for 
any emergency that might arise. 
Such formidable fleets were manned 
either by voluntary enlistments or 
impressment; the hope of heavy 
plunder, according to the barbar- 
ous war-system of those days, which 
the church strove against but could 
not wholly change, appealing to 
young men to serve as sailors or 
soldiers. The furious rivalry be- 
tween Genoa and Venice began to 
show itself soon after the taking 
ef Constantinople by the Franks in 
1244, each desiring to reap alone 
the profits of the Levant trade. 
After many bloody encounters a 
peace was patched up in 1298, by 


‘which the latter was excluded for 


thirteen years from the Black Sea, 
along whose shores the former had 
colonies, forts, and factories, and was 
forbidden to send armed vessels to 
Syria. ‘Terms so propitious raised 
the pride and influence of Genoa to 
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the utmost; and feared by all, and 
claiming to be mistress of the seas, 
she upheld the honor of her flag 
with extravagant solicitude. In 1332 
she wasted the coast of Catalonia 
with a force of 200 galleys, and in- 
flicted great injury on the commerce 
of Barcelona; and two years later, 
having captured twelve ships of the 
enemy, heavily freighted with mer- 
chandise, in the waters of Sicily, 
Cyprus, and Sardinia, with an ex- 
ample of ferocious cruelty which 
only the “ accursed greed of gold” 
and a determination to exclude the 
Catalans from any share in Eastern 
commerce could prompt, six hun- 
dred prisoners were hanged at a 
single execution. She was resolved 
to command the seas, and conse- 
quently the trade of the world; 
but her rival, although crippled, was 
not prostrate, and the fourth war 
broke out between them in 1372 for 
possession of the classical island of 
Tenedos, so valuable as a naval 
station and renowned for its wheat 
and excellent red wine. The Gen- 
oese actually got into the lagoons 
of Venice, vowing to reduce her to 
the stagnant level of the waters, and 
approached so near to the city that 
their admiral could shout to the af- 
frighted people on the quays, De- 
lenda est Carthago! but by a singu- 
lar freak of fortune they were them- 
selves totally defeated, and glad to 
accept the mediation of Amadeus 
VI., Duke of Savoy. It was agreed 
that neither party should have the 
island in dispute, but that the duke 
should hold it at their common ex- 
pense for two years and then dis- 
mantle the fortress. 

During this war, called the War 
of Chioggia, which lasted until 1381, 
an unusually large number of cor- 
sairs roved the seas; but the Ital- 
ians had long practised piracy, and 
whole communities were corsairs by 
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profession, just as on land condottieri 
could be hired to sack cities and 
castles and desolate whole provin- 
ces. The little town of Monaco 
was notorious during the midd 
ages for its pirates, as it still is for 
its ravenous land-sharks. ‘There 
were two sorts of corsairs. Some 
were private individuals who went 
to sea through lust of gain, or be- 
cause driven from their homes dur- 
ing the fights of faction, and seized 
whatever they could. These rob- 
beries and depredations marked 
piracy in its original form. Ne- 
vertheless during the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth centuries 
many otherwise honorable charac- 
ters, who were often unjustly de- 
spoiled of their patrimony and dri- 
ven as outcasts from+their native 
cities, took to this occupation not 
entirely from inclination, but im- 
pelled by the brutality of their 
countrymen. We may recall as 
an extenuating circumstance what 
that grave judge, Lord Stowell, ob- 
served (2 Dods. 374) of the bucca- 
neers, whose spirit at one time ap- 
proached to that of chivalry in 
point of adventure, and whose man- 
ner of life was thought to reflect no 
disgrace upon distinguished Eng- 
lishmen who engaged in it. 

Other corsairs were patriotic citi- 
zens who armed their ships to injure 
the enemy during lawful hostilities ; 
and although there was abuse in 
the system, they were not pirates, 
but privateersmen. Foreign na- 
tions used to buy ships from the 
Italians to increase their own arma- 
ments, or engage them to harass 
their opponents. It is curious, con- 
sidering how completely maritime 
supremacy has deserted the Medi- 
terranean for northern seas, to know 
that the poet Chaucer ‘was sent by 
King Edward III. in November, 

372, as envoy to the republic of 
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Genoa to hire vessels for his navy; 
and Tytler says (/7ist. of Scotland, 
vol. ii. p. 261) that in the same cen- 
tury many of the privateers employ- 
ed by the Scots against England 
appear to have been vessels of 
larger dimensions and more formid- 
able equipment than those of Eng- 
land, probably from their being for- 
eign built, and furnished by the 
Genoese or the Venetians, for the 
purposes both of trade and piracy. 

It was now that the word Fane 
came into the language—Chaucer 
and Spenser use it—for a small 
coin so-called from Janua (Genoa). 
It is termed in the old English sta- 
tutes a galley half-pence. 

The Florentines had originally 
no seaboard, and were obliged to 
charter ships wherever they could. 
In 1362, having taken into the ser- 
vice of the republic Pierin Grimal- 
di of Genoa, with two galleys, 
and hired two more vessels, their 
little fleet took the island of Giglio 
from the Pisans, and the following 
year, having broken into the port 
of Pisa itself, they took away the 
chains that protected it and hung 
them as trophies on the porphyry 
columns of their Baptistery. 

The foreign commerce for which 
the maritime cities of Italy, and 
particularly Genoa and Venice, so 
savagely disputed, to the scandal 
of the Christian name among the 
infidels, as the old English traveller 
Sir John de Mandeville shows, was 
certainly very considerable, and a 
source of almost fabulous profit to 
those engaged in it who were fortu- 
nate in their ventures. Commerce 
was the foundation of Italy’s pros- 
perity, which was greater than that 
of any other European country 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth 
century. The Italian merchants 
got cottons, silken goods, brocades, 
Cashmere shawis, spices, rhubarb 
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and other medicines, amber, indigo, 
pearls, and diamonds from India 
and Central Asia. From Persia 
there came silks, carpets, skins, ana 
manufactured articles used by the 
great for clothing or for the comfort 
of their homes. ‘Tartary and Rus 
sia furnished hemp, canvas, ship- 
timber, tar, wax, caviare, raw-hides, 
and peltries. From the ports of 
Syria and Asia Minor, and particu- 
larly from Smyrna, were shipped 
to Italy hare-skins, leather, camel’s 
hair, valonia, cotton stuffs, damasks, 
dried fruits, beeswax, drugs and 
electuaries, arms, armor, and cut- 
lery; and many articles of Asiatic 
luxury and magnificence found their 
way thence through Italian mer- 
chants to the courts and castles of 
England, Scotland, France, Ger- 
many, and other northern nations. 
Greece sent fine wines, raisins, cur- 
rants, filbert-nuts, silk, and alum. 
A large quantity of grain was 
brought into Italy from Egypt and 
the Barbary States; but the supply 
to the colonies in the Levant came 
mostly from the Black Sea. Wool, 
wax, sheep-skins, and morocco came 
from the Moorish provinces of Af- 
rica. These were the principal im- 
ports, and were exchanged for the 
products and manufactures of Italy 
and the countries to the north, for 
which the Italians acted as agents. 
The Genoese exported immense 
quantities of woven fabrics from 
the looms of Lombardy and Flor- 
ence, fine linens from Bologna, and 
cloths of a coarser make from 
France, for which a ready mar- 
ket was found in the East and 
among the Italians settled in the 
Archipelago and Levant. The oils 
of Provence and the Riviera of 
Genoa, soaps, saffron, and coral, 
were also largely exported. Quick- 
silver was a valuable article in the 
hands of the Venetians, who got it 
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from Istria and sold it in Spain and 
the Levant; they also extracted a 
great ampunt of salt from Istria 
and Dalmatia, which was sold at a 
good profit in Lombardy and other 
parts of Italy. Sardinia, Sicily, and 
Naples also did a large foreign busi- 
ness ; the last city importing cargoes 
of delicate Greek and Oriental wines, 
such as the famous Cyprian, Malm- 
sey, and Muscatel, much of which 
was sent to different parts of Italy, 
and into England and the Nether- 
lands. Spain, Portugal, and Flan- 
ders were supplied with the pro- 
ducts of the Indies and Levant 
principally by Genoese and Vene- 
tian merchants. The latter espe- 
cially had many privileges and fis- 
cal exemptions in Flanders, and in 
returning from the North loaded 
their ships in Portugal with tin, 
silver bars, wines, and raisins ; while 
the former had the greater part of 
the trade with the Moors of Africa 
and southern Spain, from whom, in 
return for spiceries and other East- 
ern products, they got gold, cordo- 
vans, and merino wool, which were 
sold to advantage in France and 
Italy. 

The Italians were the best cloth- 
weavers in Europe in the fourteenth 
century, although the Flemings were 
not contemptible rivals. The manu- 
facture of cloth was industriously 
carried on in many of their cities ; 
in those of Tuscany particularly, the 
finest kind of work being done in 
Lucca. When this city was taken 
by Uguccione della Faggiuola, in 
1314, the factories and goods were 
destroyed, and many citizens emi- 
grated to other parts of Italy, and 
even into France, Germany, and 
England. Yet long before this 
Italian operatives had introduced, 
or at least improved, the art in the 
northern countries. Crapes, taffe- 
tas, velvets, silks, camelots, and 
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serges were extensively made in 
Italy, the richest quality being sold 
at Florence, where the home indus- 
tries seemed to centre, and only the 
most skilled artisans were employed. 
The art of weaving wool was prac- 
tised by thousands of citizens, and, 
nominally at least, by some of the 
noblest families of the city and con- 
tado (commune), since there was a 
law that no one could aspire to 
public office unless he were a mem- 
ber of one of the trades-corpora- 
tions of the republic. The citizens of 
Florence were classed from 1266 into 
twelve companies of trades or pro- 
fessions, seven of which were called 
arti maggiori, viz., 1. lawyers and 
attorneys; 2. dealers in foreign 
stuffs ; 3. bankers and money-chang- 
ers; 4. woollen manufacturers and 
drapers; 5. physicians and apothe- 
caries; 6. silk manufactwrers and 
mercers; 7. furriers. The lower 
trades were called arti minori. ‘The 
records of these corporations are 
now preserved in a part of the 
Uffizi palace devoted to the pub- 
lic archives of Florence. They 
range from A.D. 1300 to the end 
of the eighteenth century. Around 
the hall, which was fitted up a 
few years ago to receive them, 
are the portraits of some of the dis- 
tinguished men who belonged to 
these guilds: Dante, Cosimo de’ 
Medici, Francesco Guicciardini, and 
others. Balmes gives an interest- 
ing account, after Capmany, in his 
European Civilization, p. 476, of “ the 
trades-unions and other associations 
which, established under the influ- 
ence of the Catholic religion, com- 
monly placed themselves under the 
patronage of some saint, and had 
pious foundations for the celebra- 
tion of their feasts, and for assisting 
each other in their necessities.” 
Although his long note refers prin- 
cipally to the industrial organization 
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of the city of Barcelona, it is ac- 
knowledged that Catalonia borrow- 
ed many of its customs and usages 
in this matter from the towns of 
Italy. 

Before the middle of the four- 
teenth century there were over two 
hundred drapers’ shops in Florence, 
in which from seventy to eighty 
thousand pieces of cloth were made 
every year, to the value of 1,200,000 
gold florins, and employing more 
than thirty thousand people. The 
historian John Villani says that the 
trade had been still more flourish- 
ing, when there were three hundred 
shops open and one hundred thou- 
sand pieces were made yearly, but 
that they were of a coarser quality 
and consequently did not bring as 
much money into the city, although 
more people got work. ‘The art of 
dyeing cloths and other stuffs was 
cultivated by the Italians during 
the middle ages with considerable 
success. Alum, which is much used 
for this purpose, was eagerly sought 
after, and the Genoese obtained 
from Michael Palzologus, on pay- 
ment of an annual sum, the exclu- 
sive right of extracting it from a 
certain mine in the Morea that had 
previously been worked by Arabs, 
Catalans, and others. ‘The lessees 
began operations with a force of 
fifty men, and soon built a castle to 
protect themselves, and finally a 
town, which was destroyed by the 
Turks in 1455. The Florentines 
were so expert in dyeing wool that 
the material was sent to them for 
the purpose from other parts of 
Italy, and even from Germany and 
the Netherlands. It was only in 
1858 that an immense wooden 
building for stretching and drying 
cloth in the sun, called // tiratoto 
delia lana, which had been used for 
over five hundred years, was torn 
down as too liable to catch fire. 
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The cloths of France and other 
northern countries found a sale in 
Florence, not so much for home use 
as for exportation through the 
Genoese and Venetians. An excep- 
tion, however, must be made for a 
rich article called say, manufactur- 
ed in Ireland, and esteemed so beau- 
tiful as to be worn by the ladies 
of that refined city.* John Villani, 
already mentioned, says that there 
was a quarter of Florence called 
Calimala, containing twenty stores 
of the coarser cloths of the North, ot 
which thirty thousand pieces, of the 
value of three hundred thousand 
gold florins, were yearly imported. 

Florence in the middle ages had 
a territory extending only a few 
miles round its walls; but the in- 
dustry and speculative spirit of its 
citizens wonderfully enriched them, 
and, since “all things obey money ” 
(Ecclesiastes x. 19), they soon be- 
came the predominant power, and 
finally the masters in Tuscany. 
They were money-changers, money- 
lenders, jewellers, and goldsmiths 
for the whole of Europe and no 
little part of the East. ~The ele- 
ments of a business education were 
given to its youth in numerous 
schools, attended by some twelve 
hundred boys, who were taught 
arithmetic and book-keeping. A 
great deal of money circulated with- 
in the city itself, and a large amount 
was necessary, particularly before 
the introduction of bills of exchange, 
to accommodate merchants in their 
visits to other countries. ‘The pub- 
lic mint coined annually during the 
fourteenth century from three hun. 
dred and fifty thousand to four hun- 
dred thousand gold florins, and 
about twenty thousand pounds weight 
of coppers, called danari da quattro, 
or half-farthings; and eighty pri- 


* McPherson’s Annals of Commerce, vol. i. 
p. 562. 
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vate banks assisted the circulation. 
The beautiful golden florins were 
first coined in the year 1252, bear- 
ing on one side the impression of 
St. John Baptist, the patron, and on 
the other that of a lily, the device 
of the city. This was considered 
the finest coin in the world, and so 
much admired that many princes 
and governments began to imitate 
it while preserving its original name, 
and consequently perpetuating the 
monetary renown of Florence. It 
was current in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. ‘The workmanship of the 
Florentines was so superior that 
they were often called upon to con- 
duct or superintend the coinage in 
foreign countries. During the reign 
of King David II., in the first half 
of the thirteenth century, he ap- 
pointed a Florentine one of the two 
keepers of the exchange for all Scot- 
land, and masters of the mint; and 
under King Robert III. (1390-1424) 
gold was minted for that kingdom 
by Bonaccio of Florence.* In 1278 
the Exchange at London was under 
the direction of some Lucca mer- 
chants ; and it seems to be directly 
from the Italian that we get our 
English word cash, derived from 
cassa, the chest in which Italian 
merchants kept their money. We 
may have some idea of what a 
money-centre Florence was in that 
age from the fact that the notori- 
ous French adventurer, the Duke 
of Athens, who was elected Lord of 
Florence in 1342, contrived in the 
course of only ten months to draw 
four hundred thousand golden flo- 
rins out of the city. The Floren- 
tines, who had the reputation of 
being the smartest people in Italy, 
were extremely fond of banking in 
all its branches. While the middle 
and lower orders of society were 
mostly engaged in mechanical occu- 
* Innes, Scotland in the Middle A ges, p. 309. 
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pations, the higher classes handled 
the morey, and would appear to 
have taken lessons of the Jews. 
The great feudal nobles of the 
north, with more land than gold, 
would often ask their chaplains to 
reprove them with some holy text 
of Scripture—Ecclesiasticus x. 10 
being a favorite one—when interest 
was demanded or mortgages were 
forfeited. They were not by any 
means the only Italians who public- 
ly courted the queen Regina Pe- 
cunia ; the ancient name in Eng- 
land for a banker, which was Zom- 
bard, and the street in London call- 
ed Lombard Street, preserving the 
memory of the Milanese and others 
out of Lombardy who took up their 
first residence there before the 
year 1274, and were great money- 
changers and usurers. ‘The stu- 
pendous fortunes of the Chigi, who 
gave Pope Alexander VII. to the 
church and are now Roman princes, 
and before them of the Medici fam- 
ily, which became royal, were amass- 
ed chiefly in the banking business ; 
but it is a popular error that the 
well-known sign of the pawnbrok- 
ers’ three gilt balls 1s derived from 
the armorial bearings of the latter, 
which their agents in England and 
other countries placed over the 
doors of their loan-shops. The 
arms of the Medici were or, six 
torteaux gules except the one in 
chief, which was azure charged with 
three fleurs-de-lis or. Whether 
these roundlets had any allusion, 
as has been suggested, to doctors’ 
pills and the professional origin 
whence the family name is supposed 
to be derived, we cannot deter- 
mine; but the gold pieces called 
bezants because coined at Con- 
stantinople — Byzantium— and so 
common at an early period in Itaty 
that the saying Aver buoni Bisanzi 
was a proverbial expression of one 
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who had plenty of money, seem to 
have been early the distinguishing 
sign of money-lenders and changers, 
and are the true origin of the pawn- 
brokers’ balls. 

The shrewdness of the Italians in 
money matters did not always save 
them from disastrous failures and 
bankruptcies caused by wars, breach 
of faith in persons too high to be 
reached, loss of goods and bullion 
by fire, piracy, shipwreck, and other 
accidents. The first great failure 
of this kind was that of a mercan- 
tile company in 1296, which had 
existed for one hundred and twen- 
ty years, and became insolvent for 
400,000 gold florins, due to citizens 
and strangers. It was felt through- 
out the republic of Florence like 
the loss of a battle. Even worse 
was the failure of the Bardi and 
Peruzzi in 1347. They were both 
merchants and bankers, and stood 
at the head of their class in Italy. 
Loans to the kings of England and 
Sicily brought them down. The 
first owed them goo,ooo and the 
second 450,000 gold florins. These 
were unavailable assets when the 
550,000 florins they owed their 
fellow-citizens and others began to 
be called for, and therefore they 
broke. This downfall carried with 
it a large number of smaller houses, 
and among them that of Corsini, of 
the since princely family of that 
name, which gave St. Andrew and 
Pope Clement XII. to the church. 
The celebrated historian John Vil- 
lani was a great loser by this fail- 
ure, and was even imprisoned in 
the Stinche in consequence of it as 
an insolvent. The law punished 
fraudulent failures very severely; 
but if it could be proved that the 
failures resulted from unavoidable 
accidents, the debtors were allowed 
to go free, after surrendering all 
they possessed to their creditors. 
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For the convenience of customers, 
the bank-offices used to be on the 
ground-floor of the houses—some- 
times palaces—the masters living 
above. The rate of discount on 
exchange was from one and one- 
half to two per cent., and four per 
cent. on sums. advanced. Jacques 
Savary, in his Parfait Négociant, 
says that the invention of bills of ex- 
change is due to French Jews who 
were driven out of France by Philip 
the Fair in 1316, and took refuge 
in Lombardy. By means of such 
bills they were able to get the 
value of the property they had 
left in the hands of friends. They 
were imitated by certain Ghibel- 
lines who, being exiled, went to 
Amsterdam and saved some of their 
goods left in Italy. In negotiating 
these bills and effecting the sale of 
goods, persons called sensaii (bro- 
kers) were employed. 

No duties were levied on exports, 
but imported goods had to be stored 
in government buildings called do- 
gane—i.e., custom-houses, or, per- 
haps more accurately, bonded ware- 
houses—from which, although they 
might be hypothecated, they could 
be withdrawn only after payment of 
acertainsum. There was a cham- 
ber of commerce called Alercanzia 
at Florence, and all the other com- 
mercial cities had their merchants’ 
exchange for the transaction of busi- 
ness, the sordid use to which they 
were put being often disguised by 
the beauties of architecture, paint- 
ing, and sculpture. ‘Thus, the Sa/a 
del Cambio at Perugia was decorat- 
ed with frescoes by the celebrated 
Pietro Perugino, assisted by his im- 
mortal pupil Raphael of Urbino. 

In all seaports there were certain 
judges, elected by and from among 
the merchants, who composed a tri- 
bunal called Consolato di Mare. 
They settled disputes between tra- 
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ders and ship-owners, gave assis- 
tance in distress, and watched over 
the interests of commerce. The 
origin of such boards of trade was 
very ancient among the Italians, for 
as early as the year 1129 one was 
established at Messina. It is said 
that the Pisans were the first to 
make laws regulating navigation, 
and that their code was approved 
in 1075 by Pope Gregory VII.* 
There was no appeal from the deci- 
sions of these admiralty courts, and 
in cases of fraud or other misde- 
meanor the guilty party was punish- 
ed by public authority. 

Sericulture began in Italy in the 
fourteenth century, and was prac- 
tised with success, especially in 
Lombardy. The statutes of Mo- 
dena obliged the peasants to plant 
a large number of mulberry-trees, 
in order to promote it. 

The wide extent of Italian com- 
merce and the industrial prosperity 
of Italy, which was a consequence 
of it, greatly enriched her higher 
classes and led to the most extrava- 
gant luxury during the latter part 
of the middle ages. Nations now 
reckoned highly civilized, and where 
the comforts of life are within the 
reach of all, were then badly clothed 
and poorly fed. The effeminacy of 
the wealthier Italians during the 
fourteenth century, when commerce 
was most extended, caused them to 
despise, amidst the delicacies of the 
East and the fruits of their own 
intelligence, the rude simplicity 
of their more northern neighbors. 
Even the lower classes among them 
felt a desire for greater convenience 
and refinement. Dante, Boccaccio, 
the chroniclers, and other writers of 
this period portray or lament the 
ever-increasing luxury of the age, 
and we can gather from them an ac- 
curate idea of the style of living and 

* Muratori, A xt. Jtad., tom. ii. p. 54. 
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magnificence of the patricians in 
their provisions, furniture, and dress 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. Nuptial entertainments 
and civic festivals were the occa- 
sions of most display; and Chaucer, 
who had partaken of such, writes 
probably as much from recollection 
as after Petrarch, whom he has imi- 
tated, when he describes the prepa- 
rations for Griselda’s wedding to the 
young Marquis of Saluce. 

The women were particularly 
dainty, and many sumptuary laws 
were enacted to restrain the ex- 
cess of refinement in houses, fur- 
niture, and apparel. A very fine 
sort of thin, transparent linen, made 
in Cyprus, was much worn by the 
female sex. It resembled, but was 
not quite so indecent as the Coa 
vestis of the ancients. They also 
carried much jewelry, and were 
clothed in garments worked in sil- 
ver and gold stuff. Their minds 
naturally ran on money : 

“ Yulia, What thinkest thou of the rich Mercutio ? 
Lucetta, Well of his wealth; but of himself, 


so, so.”” 
— Two Gentlemen of Verona, act i, sc. 2. 


The habits and head-dress of the 
men were often bespangled with 
precious stones, and their whole at- 
tire answered to their haughty bear- 
ing, which bespoke successful for- 
eign ventures and a splendid style 
maintained at home. In innume- 
rable ways they exemplified Dr. 
Johnson’s observation : “ With what 
munificence a great merchant will 
spend his money, both from his hay- 
ing it at command and from his en- 
larged views by calculation of a good 
effect upon the whole.” Few of 
them would have dared to say with 
Bassanio: 
* Gentle lady, 
When I did first impart my love to you, 
I freely told you all the wealth I had 


Ran in my veins ; I was a gentleman,” 
—Merchant of Venice, act iii. sc. 2, 
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When Shakspere uses the expres- 
sion “royal merchant” in the play 
from which we have just quoted, it 
is, as Warburton remarks, no rant- 
ing epithet; for several Italian mer- 
chant families obtained principali- 
ties in the Archipelago and else- 
where, which their descendants en- 
joyed for many generations, and 
others of their class made sovereign 
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alliances. For instance, James, King 
of Cyprus, married Catherine Cor- 
naro, daughter of a Venetian mer- 
chant, who gave her a dowry of 
100,000 golden ducats.* 


* The ducat was the great money of Venice, as 
the florin was of Florence, and bears in its name a 
proof of the more aristocratic government of the for- 
mer city. The first gold ducats were coined by the 
Doge John Dandolo in 1280, and are inscribed 
10. DANDVL. DVX. 





A DAUGHTER OF THE PURITANS. 


Rose STANDISH Howson—that 
was her name, and very proud she 
was of it. Back of the Alayflower, 
she knew little about her ancestors; 
but certain it was that in that well- 
filled vessel one of her forefathers 
had come to America, and, marry- 
ing a distant connection of the veri- 
table Standish family, had handed 
this name down to all succeeding 
generations. Rose boasted, so far 
as it is proper for a well-bred New 
England girl to boast, that, however 
it might have been outside of her 
own country, here at least her line- 
age was most democratically noble ; 
she belonged—and could prove it, 
too, out of a little book compiled by 
her grandfather—thoroughly to the 
old Puritan race. In all her books 
the name was written in full—Rose 
Standish Howson; and it was her 
unfailing source of regret that her 
only brother had not been called 
Miles. John Howson laughed good- 
naturedly at his sister’s foible, but 
was really quite as proud as she, 
though in a more passive way. 

Their home was not in Boston. 
Let this important fact receive our 


prompt attention. 
could not be there, 
next best place—an 
town; in which New England State 
matters little to our story. There 
for thirty years Rose Howson’s father 
had been the academy’s honored 
principal. His wife had died young, 
leaving only this son and daughter. 
John fitted for Harvard at the aca- 
demy; Rose went steadily through 
grammar-school and high-school in 
her native place, then went to Bos- 
ton with hopes of at least a two 
years’ added course of study there. 
It resolved itself into one brilliant 
winter and spring of hard work and 
exhausting pleasure, symphony con- 
certs, Shakspere clubs, Parker Fra- 
ternity lectures, abstruse reading, 
and keenly exciting conversation ; 
one merry June, one gay class-day, 
one delightful commencement, when 
Dr. Howson came to Cambridge to 
meet old pupils and friends, and see 
his son bear off the highest honors; 
then they went home for vacation, 
and before it was over Dr. Howson 
sickened and died. 

The whole town was in a fervor 


But, since it 
it was in the 
old a¢ademic 
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of excitement; there was a funeral, 
to which people came from far and 
near; resolutions were passed, and 
in the flush of enthusiasm John 
Howson, young as he was and just 
out of college, was elected on trial 
to fill his father’s place. So the bro- 
ther and sister still lived on in their 
old home, but into it they infused a 
new manner of living. Fresh from 
the intellectual arena, they sought to 
shape society about them into some 
likeness to that they loved so well, 
and they found their old friends and 
playmates more than ready to meet 
them half-way. A book club was 
started, into which the current litera- 
ture of the day was crowded, and 
from which, it was placidly affirmed, 
all “trash ” was excluded; but Mill 
was there, and Darwin, and a strange 
mixture of German philosophy, which 
the young men, but more especially 
the young women, read, or fancied 
they read, and about which they talk- 
ed much, after a fashion revealing 
more ideas than thought. There 
were “musicals” .too, and a Shak- 
spere club, and German and French 
conversations and readings, and the 
second winter after Dr. Howson’s 
death there were dramatic entertain- 
ments and concerts; and it came to 
pass that almost every afternoon 
and evening of Rose’s life was filled 
with some sort of intellectual work 
or pleasure. She was a capital 
housekeeper, and so her early morn- 
ings were occupied with household 
cares; but, later, she was always 
ready for a walk or talk, and her 
reading was done in snatches by 
day and by long hours of steady 
work late at night. 

About religion “ experimentally” 
she knew little. The old meeting- 
house, which the Puritan settlers 
had built, was still standing, but it 
had been enlarged and made over, 
though not beautified. There Rose 
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had been accustomed to go Sunday 
after Sunday as a matter of course, 
and sometimes to the Friday even- 
ing prayer-meeting ; hut she was not 
“a Christian.” Once there had 
been a revival, when she tried to 
be converted, but she had failed. 
Then in Boston she had been taken 
to hear preachers who were not 
“ orthodox ” at all; she had almost 
feared them at first, because of 
strange names she had heard ap- 
plied to them—they had German 
tendencies, rationalistic tendencies, 
were free-thinkers. But when she 
came under the spell of their pre- 
sence and their eloquence she was 
fascinated. ‘They appealed to what 
she thought the highest faculties of 
her nature—her intellect, her love 
for the beautiful, her reason. She 
missed it when she came home and 
she did more than miss it: she be- 
gan to doubt. Was old Mr. Gray 
wiser than the cultured men she had 
been hearing? He claimed that 
they were wrong; how did he know 
that? How could she tell that 
he was not mistaken? In this one 
small town, originally occupied by 
orthodox Congregationalists only, 
there were now Orthodox Uni- 
tarians, Methodists, Episcopalians, 
Baptists, and Universalists. <A 
Roman Catholic priest was serv- 
ing there too, in a dingy hall ina 
back street, but “society” rarely 
noticed him or his work; he and 
his alike were out of its pale, ano- 
malies, hardly worth mentioning ex- 
cept with pitying wonder or idle 
jest and scorn. What made Mr. 
Gray superior to any or all of these 
in his power of discerning truth ? 
And while Rose queried thus on 
Sunday mornings, sitting wearily in 
her accustomed place at the right 
of the pulpit, sometimes trying to 
find out how to be good, but oftener 
losing herself in memories of ‘the 
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feasts of reason she had known for 
so brief and bright a while, some 
one came to town who was to influ- 
ence her life greatly. Looking up 
suddenly from one of these reveries, 
she found herself still in the meet- 
ing-house, but opposite her was a 
new face, a lady’s, thin and pale, 
with searching eyes fixed upon kers, 
and after service the lady came 
straight to her pew and held out 
her hand. 

“T am sure you are Miss How- 
son,” she said. “ Your friend Grace 
Roland has told me much of you. 
I am Ellen Lawton.” 

Rose’s heart leaped up. In those 
happy Boston days she had often 
heard Ellen Lawton spoken of as 
one of the most elegant and cul- 
tured women of her time, and she 
had read her writings with delight, 
but she had hardly hoped to meet 
her. It took her breath away with 
joy when she learned that Miss 
Lawton had come to live for a 
while in this quiet country place. 

It was a season of keen delight. 
Rose had thought she knew what it 
was to revel in intellectual pleasure, 
but it was something new to meet 
one so superior to herself, yet so 
loving; always ready to listen to her 
ideas, to help her unfold them, and 
yet so calm and tranquil. Miss 
Lawton was an invalid, and, after 
that first Sunday, Rose never saw 
her at church again. Once, when 
Rose stopped on her way thither 
to leave her some flowers, Miss 
Lawton said that she was going to 
sit in the sunshine; would not Rose 
stay with her? Andwhen Rose de- 
murred, Miss Lawton said gently, 
“Shall we not please God as well in 
the beauty’ of his stinshine as in 
that bare and cheerless house where 
you know you do not like to go?” 

This was the beginning of Rose’s 
first knowledge of Ellen Lawton’s 
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so-called religious life; they sat 
and talked all that morning about 
it. With a sweet smile upon her 
calm face, the invalid said quietly 
that she believed there might be a 
God; she was not sure, of course; 
but if there was one, he was kind 
and good, and loved to see her 
happy. She made life as bright 
and beautiful as she possibly could 
always; it was given her to enjoy. 
Books and music and art and flow- 
ers were parts of her religion; be- 
yond this world she did not look; 
what came after death she knew not 
and cared not; if there was a God, 
he was good and would be good to 
her; if there was not, the thought 
of annihilation did not distress her. 
Rose watched her closely after this ; 
she never heard an impatient word 
or saw a hasty movement; the life 
was an exposition of what a great 
many people would call “ the beauti- 
ful,” and Rose found in it more and 
more satisfaction for her extreme 
intellectual cravings. 

One morning a servant ran in 
with blanched face to tell her that 
Miss Lawton was dead. Rose had 
known that heart-disease was the 
fatal malady which was surely sap- 
ping at her friend’s life, yet this 
blow fell upon her with an awful 
suddenness. She went tothe house, 
where they left her to do as she 
would, for she was the nearest 
friend Miss Lawton had there; she 
went up to the silent room, anid 
shut herself in alone with the silen: 
dead. Ellen Lawton lay as they 
had found her; she must have risen 
in the morning and dressed with her 
usual dainty care; then, perhaps feel- 
ing some acute pang of the pain to 
which she was subject, she had sunk 
upon the couch by the window. Her 
face was, as in life, calm and noble; 
about her lay her books that she 
had loved, her rare pictures looked 
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down upon her, her flowers scented 
the room; outside the sun shone 
brightly on the grand hills she had 
been used to watch, finding in them 
food for heart and soul both, she 
said. None of moved her 
now at all. 

Rose went close to her and look- 
ed at her, and looked, and looked, 
as if she would waken her by the 
very fixedness of her gaze. What 
was this /Azng lying there, this beau- 
tiful clay, this voiceless, motion- 
less, tenantless body? Yesterday it 
spoke to her, kissed her, loved her ; 
what had changed it, gone out of 
it? Thespirit? Thesoul? Where 
was that soul then ? 

She knelt down trembling, and 
put her hand where the heart had 
beat not five short hours ago. 
There was no movement now; 
and the silence in the room grew 
terrible. Where was that which 
yesterday she spoke with? No- 
where? Then to-morrow she her- 
self might be nowhere and nothing. 

Suddenly there came to her a 
memory which she had striven for 
years to banish. A stranger had 
preached at the time of that unfor- 
gotten revival; he had painted vi- 
vidly and unsparingly the torments 
of the lost. Often in the night 
Rose had wakened from a dream 
of it, and found herself cold with 
horror, and cried out, “I never 
will believe it.” Now like a paint- 
ing she seemed to see it all again, 
and through her mind rang the 
words with which the sermon had 
ended, “ Doubt on as you will, O 
unbeliever, O careless soul, O faith- 
less Christian! Laugh on as you 
will, forget as you will. But sup- 
pose that you wake up after death 
and find this true! What then?” 

John Howson, hearing the news 
at school, hurried home at noon to 
comfort Rose, but she was gone. 


these 
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He found her in that room of 
death, rocking to and fro upon her 
knees, her hands held out over the 
dead, while she was whispering in 
hoarse tones: “Ellen, is it true? 
Tell me it isnot true.” And no one 
answered. 

John lifted her tenderly, and she 
clung to him like a little child. 
“Take me home!” she cried, quiv- 
ering all over. She could not walk ; 
he had to carry her, and all the way 
she clung to him as if the very 
touch of something that lived and 
loved was comfort. “O John! Iam 
so glad you are alive,” she sobbed. 
“Dear John, do not die, do not 
die!” 

He could hardly bear to leave 
her for afternoon school, and when 
he came home she was crouching 
by his arm-chair, while Abby, their 
old servant, sat looking at her with 
pitying horror. “You'd best do 
what you can for her, Master John,” 
she said, “or she'll kill herself go- 
ing on in this way.” 

“No, no! not kill myself,” Rose 
answered hysterically. “It is aw- 
ful to live, but it is worse to die.” - 

John sat down near her, and she 
took his hand and held it tightly. 
“TI want to feel that you are here, 
and warm and well,” she said. “O 
John! tell me what is true.” 

“What is true?” he repeated. 
“ Why, I am, I hope; and you, dear 
child.” 

“Oh! no,” she exclaimed, as if his 
tender lightness were unbearable. 
“Is God true? Is there a God? 
What comes after death ?” 

He answered her honestly; he 
had eyen less faith than she, but his 
doubts did not trouble him. He 
lived a life as upright and fair as 
his neighbors; whether there was a 
God or not, what difference did it 
make, so long as he behaved him- 
self? This was John Howson’s 
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creed, if such a title could be ap- 
plied to it. 

How strong and kind he looked, 
how honorable he always.was! Why 
should Rose worry, if he did not? 
Either there was no God, and what 
they did made no difference—they 
could live as they liked and get all 
the pleasure possible—or, if there 
was a God, he was too good to be ever 
angry with them. It was a consoling 
belief; she would take the comfort 
of it. But alone at night the hor- 
ror returned. Suppose there was a 
God who demanded something—she 
knew not what—from his creatures ; 
she could only express it by the 
vague term, “to be Christians.” 
She held her head between her 
hands and tried to think what that 
meant. Yes, she must be convert- 
ed, and be sorry for all her sins, and 
join the church. How were people 
converted, and what church should 
she join? Perhaps she had better say 
a prayer. “O God!” she began, 
then paused. Her brain was reel- 
ing with the doubt whether there 
was any God at all; afd even if 
there were, what was the use of 
prayer ? 

The next morning she went to Mr. 
Gray. With nerves unstrung by in- 
tense feeling, she had little thought 
left for ordinary greetings or for 
ceremony. The old man was jarred 
and hurt by what he thought her 
rudeness, never dreaming that he 
was dealing with a soul which 
was fast losing all care for earthly 
joys or pains, or for any earthly 
thing at all, in the one absorbing 
fear of eternal things. For forty 
years he had labored in this place 
in a calm routine, hearing some- 
thing but comprehending little of 
the doubts through which the world 
without was passing. It filled him 
with horror to hear Rose talk; he 
had never imagined what thoughts 
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had been working in the mind of 
his old friend’s child. 

“What must one do to be a Chris- 
tian ?” she had asked abruptly. 

He had not expected such a 
question, and looked surprised, but 
he answered simply enough: “ You 
must believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, my child, and come to him 
in repentance.” 

“ And where is he ?”’ Rose cried, 
“and who is he, and what does he 
want of me ?” 

Mr. Gray stared at her in amaze- 
ment and sorrow. “ My dear,” he 
said, “who is he? He is God, and 
he is everywhere, and he wants 
your heart.” 

“ How do you know that ?” Rose 
exclaimed. “Tellme how you know 
it.” 

The old man laid his hand upon 
his Bible. “Where should I know 
it but here?” he asked. 

“But other people think differ- 
ently,” Rose said. “I have read 
it myself, and I don’t find what 
you preach. The Baptists read the 
Bible, and so do the Methodists, 
and so do the Episcopalians, and 
you cannot agree to be one. How 
do you know the Bible is true?” 

It was of no avail to tell her 
of internal evidence, or of spiritu- 
al conviction, or of visible effects. 
Quickly enough it became clear 
that Rose Howson had no faith 
left in the Lord Jesus Christ as 
God. She did believe as an his- 
torical fact that he had lived 
once upon earth, and was man, 
and possibly something more than 
man; that was all. To everything 
Mr. Gray said she returned the 
answer, “ How do you know it? Is 
not the Baptist minister a Christian ? 
—and yet you differ. Is not the 
Unitarian minister a scholar, and 
does not he pray to God ?—and yet 
you say he is mistaken.” And 
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when Mr. Gray reminded her of 
her father, and asked how he would 
have felt to hear her speak thus, 
she cried out that she was a woman 
grown, and it was her own soul 
she was talking of, and her father 
could not save that; fathers made 
very little difference when it was 
heaven and hell you were thinking 
about. 

“ All Christians agree on the vital 
points,” Mr. Gray said; “at least, 
all evangelical Protestants.” 

“ And what about the unevangeli- 
cal Protestants and the poor Cath- 
olics? and who decides what are 
the vital points? and why cannot 
you and the Baptists commune to- 
gether, then?” The eager questions 
were poured forth, overwhelming the 
listener. 

Mr. Gray shook his head sadly. 
“TI do not think you are in a fit 
state to speak of such matters, 
Rose,” he said. “The Lord Jesus 
Christ died for you. Pray to him 
that he will himself teach you.” 

Rose stood up. “Good-by, Mr. 
Gray,” she said gently. “I am 
afraid I have troubled you. Per- 
haps you will say a prayer for me 
sometimes.” 

“T will indeed, my child,” he an- 
swered her, with a very troubled 
look upon his face; “but you must 
pray too.” 

“ Pray ?” she repeated to herself 
mechanically as she went out of 
the room. “I wonder how they do 
it, and what they mean by it, and 
what good it ever does? Pray? 
Oh! if I only could.” 

After this Rose was never seen 
inside the old meeting-house again. 
Everybody learned that she was 
in some religious difficulty; most 
persons never mentioned the sub- 

ject to her; some told her not to 
worry, but to trust; others that it 
made no manner of difference what 
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she believed, so long as she was 
sincere. To the one she answered 
that the only belief she was sincere 
in was that she did not know what 
to believe ; to the other she made no 
reply. But to John once she answer- 
ed wearily : “ If you sat here study- 
ing, and I told you the house was 
on fire, and you could*’smell it burn- 
ing, would you keep still at your 
books, and trust and not worry, be- 
cause other people said it was not 
your house?” ‘ 

On one occasion she took up a 
Protestant Episcopal Book of Com- 
mon Prayer which she found in 
her father’s library, and, turning 
its pages, came to the Apostles’ 
Creed. It comforted her to read 
it; she thought it must be a bless- 
ed thing to be brought up always 
with that impressed upon one, 
and never to know anything else. 
She had some Protestant Episcopal 
friends ; they seemed very content. 
But, still idly turning the leaves, she 
came to the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
and her eye lighted on the words, 
“As the Church of Ferusalem, Alex- 
andria, and Antioch, have erred ; so 
also the Church of Zome hath erred, 
not only in their living and manner 
of Ceremonies, but also in matters 
of Faith.” So then even they could 
not be sure and settled in their 
belief, she said to herself; for if 
Rome and Jerusalem and Antioch 
had erred, why not the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America? It 
was the closing drop of bit*erness. 
John found her that noon in as 
terrible a state as on the day of El- 
len Lawton’s death 

“Rose,” he said gravely, “for 
some time, as you know, I have 
doubted the existence of a God; 
but I will tell you now that my 
doubts on that point are settled. 
Wherever and whatever he may be, 
there surely is one; for I am con- 
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vinced that no one could suffer as 
you do without some reality to 
cause it.” 

The unexpected words brought a 
ray of comfort; she lifted her poor 
pale face to his with a look of piti- 
ful longing. “ Then, John,” she 
said, “don’t you think he must 
know how dreadful the suffering is, 
and that he will tell me some day 
where to find him ?” 

The tears—a man’s rare tears— 
sprang to John Howson’seyes. “I 
surely think he will, Rose,” he an- 
swered; and he stooped and kissed 
her with great compassion. His 
love was the only comfort Rose 
had now, and at times she found no 
comfort even in that. 

Fanny Mason came to see her in 
the afternoon. People did not 
come to the house as freely as they 
used to come; Rose showed too 
plainly that she did not care to see 
them. But Fanny had been an in- 
timate family friend always; the 
affection between the two girls was 
more like that of relatives than of 
friends. Fanny was not at all intel- 
lectual, had never known a shadow 
of doubt; she ran in to chat and 
gossip, not waiting for replies, and 
brought a sense of refreshment, or 
at least of change, to Rose’s bur- 
dened mind. 

“To-morrow is Ascension Day,” 
she said. “ The Episcopalians are 
going to have service and trim 
their church beautifully—white li- 
lacs and wistaria and lilies of the 
valley and bunches of forget-me- 
not. It will be lovely; wouldn't 
you like to see it?” 

“T am tired and sick of prettiness 
and pettiness,” Rose said. 

“Rose Howson! What next? 
You used to say that the beautiful 
satisfied you entirely.” 

“TI thought it did,” Rose answer- 
‘ed sadly. “ But where is it? All 
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at once it failed me. NowI see a 
death’s-head behind all.” 

“Rose! Not really?” 

Rose almost smiled at Fanny’s 
scared face. “ No, Fanny; not lite- 
rally, at least. Once, though, I did 
really see it in the very centre of 
loveliness, and I cannot forget.” 

“T wish you could forget,” Fan- 
ny said pityingly. “ I wish we could 
be little girls once more, Rose.” 

“No, no!” Rose answered, shud- 
dering. “ Not to live all these years 
over again. But, O Fanny! if I 
only could forget for ever so short a 
while !” 

The strained, wild passion of her 
look and manner frightened Fanny ; 
she tried to return to her former 
chatty lightness. “I'll tell you what 
you had better do,” she said, “ since 
you are tired of the beautiful. The 
Catholics are going to keep Ascen- 
sion Day too. What a gueer set 
they are! Do you know that they 
call this the month of Mary, and in 
their hall her image is dressed in 
lace and flowers, with candles burn- 
ing around it all day long? It is 
not so pretty there, I assure you. 
Suppose you try that.” Then laugh- 
ing as if she had suggested the most 
absurd of absurdities, Fanny went 
away. 

The dark cloud of depression 
which had come upon Rose that 
morning, and had lifted slightly at 
John’s words, shadowed her now 
more densely than ever. She look- 
ed about the room which John’s 
taste and hers had made so fair. 
How everything palled upon her! 
What good was it to try to make 
life as beautiful as possible, if even 
in life she ceased to care for the 
beautiful? The strong, the true, 
the lasting, was what she needed 
now. 

It seemed to her that there was 
no hope anywhere. She fled out 
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nto the open air, and walked fast 
.o0 escape her haunting thoughts; 
but there was no escape from self. 
Passing the hall where the Catholics 
had services, she saw an old woman 
climbing the steps, remembered 
Fanny’s words, and followed her. 
“Since the beautiful fails me,” she 
thought with a bitter smile, “I will 
look at what is not beautiful.” 

It was a very dingy hall, and unin- 
viting. On theside walls were poor 
wood-cuts representing the scenes 
of the Passion. On a plain white 
wood altar a lamp was burning. 
Near by hung a colored print of 
the Saviour, but as Rose had never 
seen him portrayed before—with his 
Heart exposed upon his breast, and 
great blood-drops falling from it. 
Rose shrank from the sight; it dis- 
pleased her. Close by the altar- 
rail was a highly-colored and gau- 
dily-decorated statue of the Blessed 
Virgin, with flowers distastefully ar- 
ranged about it. The old woman 
had fallen on her knees before it, 
and was praying. Rose wondered 
at her. 

But she was strangely conscious 
of a peculiar quiet in the place; it 
soothed her. She sat down on one 
of the benches, and took up a book 
lying there. Zhe Key of Hea- 
ven it was called; a very soiled 
and worn book it was; she hardly 
liked to touch it. It opened at the 
Apostles’ Creed. “He ascended 
into heaven,” she read. 

Who was “he”? Jesus Christ— 
God! So Catholics believed as well 
as Mr. Gray; in this they were 
agreed. But, oh! what difference 
did it make ?, God and heaven were 
so very far away—if indeed there 
were a heaven anywhere—that who 
on earth could tell anything about 
them? She looked up wearily 
from ‘the book; again her eyes 
met the poor print of the Sacred 
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Heart, the poor statue of the holy 
Mother. Like a flash the thought 
came into her mind, “ Jesus Christ 
—God—ascended into heaven, and 
he had a heart like ours, and he 
had a mother.” 

It was not as if she were uttering 
a belief—whether Jesus Christ was 
God she did not know; she was not 
even thinking about it then. But it 
was as if she had grasped a link in 
a mighty chain, which, if one other 
link could be supplied, would solve 
and settle all doubt for ever. Over 
and over she said the words, fear- 
ing to lose or forget them: “ Jesus 
Christ—God—ascended into hea- 
ven, and he had a heart like ours, 
and he had a mother.” If this was 
true, how God in heaven must pity 
her, how he must love her! 

And suddenly the tears were fall- 
ing on Rose’s cheeks. When she 
had wept last she could not tell; 
certainly not since Ellen Lawton’s 
death, though she had often craved 
the relief of tears. Now they fell 
softly and plenteously, while she 
kept repeating the strange formula 
with a keen sense that it soothed 
her and she was resting; and oh! 
she had been so tired. A mother, 
a mother—how very sweet it must 
be to have a mother! And a God 
with a heart like ours, a heart that 
could be wounded and bleed and 
suffer sorely ; oh ! how one must love 
a God like that. 

“ John,” she said abruptly, when 
they were sitting by the study-lamp 
after tea, “ what are Catholics? I 
mean, what do you know about 
them ?” 

“Not much of anything,” he an- 
swered in some surprise, “except 
as one is always coming upon them 
in history and the papers. Why?” 

“What makes them different from 
Protestants? Aren’t you always 
coming upon them too ?” 
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“Not in the same way, child. 
You know that Protestants are not 
so—so obtrusive.” 

“But why, John? 
know about them.” 

There was an animation in her 
manner which reminded him of old 
times ; he saw that she was really in 
earnest, and set himself to answer 
her in his straightforward, kindly 
way, glad to notice any change for 
the better in her tone of mind. 

“T have never thought very much 
about them, Rose,” he said; “ but 
every general reader must come in 
contact with them somehow, even 
if, like me, he has not had personal 
acquaintance with them in society. 
Of course you know the distinguish- 
ing features of confession and tran- 
substantiation, the papacy, the wor- 
ship of saints and relics, prayer for 
the dead.” 

“Are you 
wrong ?” 

“Not at all. 


I want to 


sure they are all 


We were brought 


up to think them wrong, but I have 
never looked so deeply into the 
matter as to make such an assertion 
on my own judgment; it never has 


seemed worth while. However, if 
you care for my opinion, I will tell 
you what, from all I have read and 
heard, presents itself to my mind as 
the peculiar and fatal mark of Ca- 
tholicism. It is its claim of abso- 
lute authority over the bodies and 
minds and souls of men—a claim 
which reached its height of tyranny 
in the declaration of the infallibility 
of the pope.” 

“ What does that mean, John ?” 

“Why, that whatever the pope 
may say—no matter who he is, re- 
member, if he is only a pope—that 
thing you and I and every one must 
believe to be right. However, I 
mean to be just to all sects. If I 
have the idea rightly, their exact 
claim is this: that the pope, as pope, 
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speaking to the whole church as the 
Head of the Church, cannot be 
mistaken, simply because God will 
not permit him to be. Do you 
understand ?” 

She was sitting in the full light 
of thelamp. Henoticed the quiet, 
thoughtful look upon her face; it 
made him very happy to see it there. 

“ John,” she said after a minute’s 
pause, “ why should it not be ?” 

“ What, Rose ?” 

“JT mean, if there is a God Al- 
mighty, why could he not keep a 
man from error in teaching, just as 
easily as he could make a man in 
the first place ?” 

“Really,” said John with an 
amused smile at what he thought 
her brightness, “I don’t see but 
that he could; that is, if you give 
up the idea that we are free agents.” 

“But do they say he is not gen- 
erally a free agent?” Rose asked, 
like one thinking out a problem. 
“Only, when God wants to use 
him to teach the church, he will not 
let him teach a lie. Why should 
not an Almighty God do that? O 
John! look here.” 

She hurried to the bookcase, 
brought back and opened the Book 
of Common Prayer. “1 believe in 
the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic 
Church,” she read. “Then there 
are those who do really believe it ; 
who really think that now—to-day 
—there is a church where God 
speaks plainly and unmistakably, 
and always will speak so, and there 
can be no error?” 

“Yes, Rose.” 

Was it only the glow of the lamp- 
light shining upon her face? Did 
his eyes deceive him, or was that 
creature, radiant with happiness and 
a bloom of beauty never witnessed 
there before—was this his poor and 
fading Rose of that very noon? 
Once in his life he had heard a 











child laugh who had been suddenly 
and entirely released from excruciat- 
ing pain—a low, sweet laugh most 
exquisite to hear in the sense it 
gave of indescribable relief. Such 
a laugh he heard now from Rose’s 
lips, which he had almost feared 
would never so much as smile again. 

“John,” she said exultingly, “I 
have it! There is a Heavenly 
Father—God—and he made us all. 
And there is Jesus Christ—God— 
who ascended into heaven, and he 
had a heart like ours, and he had 


a mother. And there is a Holy 
Ghost—God—who is with the 
church, and so she cannot lie. And 


how those three are one, and how 
the blood of Christ saves us, we 
may never be able to explain; but, 
if there is a God, he will never let 
his church tell lies or err or make 
mistakes, and whatever his church 
says that we ought to believe, 
whether we understand it or not. 
And only Catholics claim an infalli- 
ble voice. John, I am going to try 
it. I shall speak to the priest to- 
morrow.” 

“You are your own mistress, 
Rose,” he said gravely. “You 
can do as you please. I only warn 
you that after that one act of your 
own choice, you must give up your 
reason and will to another.” 

The color flashed more brightly 
in her cheeks. He was amazed as 
he looked at her; once again the 
fire was in her eyes, and the bril- 
liant intellect shone in the face that 
had been dulled so long. 

“T shall give up my reason and 
my will to God,” she said. “It is 
he who will speak to me, without 
erring and without lying. I do not 
expect to be as wise as my Creator, 
and I am sure I shall be none the 
worse for it when he who is wis- 
dom itself teaches me. It is God 
that I am talking about, John, and 
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not a mere man that can make mis- 
takes. I am quite content to yield 
my intellect and my will to him.” 

And then, as suddenly as it had 
come, the glow faded from her face ; 
she was kneeling down beside him 
with that look of anguish in her 
eyes which for so many long weeks 
had wrung his heart with pity. 
“You know I have suffered,” she 
said, “ but, John, it isonly the outside 
you have seen; you can’t tell what 
it has been within. And now a 
great light is coming—I am sure of 
it. It is not the love of beauty 
or anything I used to crave. It is 
the thing I need and we all need; 
something stronger than we are: 
something that cannot by any pos- 
sibility teach us a lie; something 
that cannot by any possibility err; 
something plain to hear and plain 
to see—infallible! I have not got 
it yet; I am only on my way to it. 
If it was in your power to stop me, 
would you do it ?” 

“T do not understand you, Rose,” 
he answered thoughtfully, “nor do 
I entirely follow your train of rea- 
soning. Still, I grant that for a tem- 
perament such as yours has of late 
disclosed itself to be there is com- 
fort in what you think you see. 
No, I would not say a word to stop 
you, my poorchild! It goes against 
the grain to think of one of us be- 
coming a Catholic; but if anything 
will help you, I shall bless the hand 
that brings relief.” 

She looked full in his face with a 
look of grave surprise. “I did not 
think that of you,” she said; “you 
always have seemed so honest. Don’t 
you know that nothing in heaven or 
earth can satisfy me, unless it is 
the ¢ruth? No shams, no half-way 
things, but something like rock that 
will never fail. I did not think that 
of you, John!” 

John sat alone and puzzled over 
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her words that night. “I always 
have to puzzle things out,” he said. 
“They never come to me like a 
flash, as they do to Rose. Stop, 
though! I am wrong there. She 
has been months in getting at it, and 
they were months that almost killed 
her. Why was it ?” 

Plainly enough he saw at last why 
it was. God, the soul, eternity— 
those things which are invisible— 
were more real to Rose than the 
visible things. And should they 
not be? He knew very well that 
he would be stung to the quick to be 
told that his body—his material, 
tangible, lower nature—had the up- 
per hand in his life. No, his rea- 
son, his intellect—something intan- 
gible and invisible anyhow, by what- 
ever name you named it—was the 
governing power. And if so, then 
why should not One invisible and 
intangible be the ruler of that, and 
claim from him more than a merely 
blameless life and an honest fame; 
demand submission of his will and 
reason and thought? John shook 
his head ruefully; the idea struck 
home; he did not like it, but there 
it was. 

The next day Rose quietly laid 
before him her little Catechism, open 
at the very first section, and John 
read this : 


“ Question. Who made you? 

“ Answer. GOD. 

‘*Q. Why did he make you? 

“A. That I might know him, love him, 
and serve him in this world, and be hap- 
py with him for ever in the next. 

**O. To whose likeness did he make 
you? 

“4A. To his own image and likeness. 

“ Q. Is this likeness in your body or in 
your soul? 

“A. In my soul. 

“Q. In what is your soul like to God? 

“A. Because my soul is a spirit endow- 
ed with understanding and free will, and 
is immortal—that is to say, can never die. 
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**O,. In what else is your soul like to 
God ? 

“A, Because as in God there are three 
persons and one God, so in man there is 
one soul and three powers. 

‘* O. Which are the three powers? 

* A, Will, memory, and understanding. 

“ QO. Which must we take most care of, 
our body or our soul ? 

“ A, Of our soul. 

**Q, Why so? 

‘* 4. Because, ‘What doth it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul ?” 

“O. What must we do to save our 
soul ? 

“A. We must worsnip God by faith, 
hope, and charity; that is, we must be- 
lieve in him, hope in him, and love him 
with all our heart. 

“0. How shall we know the things 
which we are to believe? 

“ A, From the Catholic Church of God, 
which he has established by innumera- 
ble miracles, and illustrated by the lives 
and deaths of innumerable saints.” 


“John,” said Rose steadily, “ be 
honest with God.” 


Professor Howson is a name 
which no one hears now, though it 
was once supposed that it would 
rank among those of New Eng- 
land’s noblest scholars. But John 
Howson teaches still. People had 
often said of him that he would 
never marry ; that his books and his 
sister were enough for him. He 
never did marry; but it was God 
and the church of God that satis- 
fied him. Once, in a great city, an 
old friend of his collegiate days, 
who had not heard of him for 
years, met him face to face in his 
dress of a religious, and stopped 
him in utter amazement. 

“John Howson! You are un- 
mistakable, but how is this? I was 
told of your change, but did not 
know it had gone so far. Are not 
your Puritan ancestors groaning in 
their shrouds, man, because of such 
doings ?” 
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The priest returned a courteous 
answer, and would have turned to 
other themes, but his friend per- 
sisted. ‘Then, not with the old out- 
spoken frankness as of one who 
feared none, but instead, thought- 
fully and humbly as in the very fear 
of God, there came this reply : 

“Once I matched my mind with 
the mind of God, and judged him, 
and thought his will to be of no ac- 
count. It was a great sin, and he 
saved me from it. After that I 
could only say, as another in like 
case once said,‘ I cannot give God 
less than all.’” 

“A great sin ?” his friend repeat- 
ed. “I do not understand that.” 

He saw a shade of peculiar awe 
creep over the countenance before 
him. “And is it no sin,” John 
Howson asked in a deep veice, “ to 
hear said in the face of God that 
there is no God? to have counted 
your own judgment superior to 
his? to have given God the lie? 
One who is now of the mightiest 
saints thought that he did God ser- 
vice while he fought against him, 
and afterward he named himself the 
chief of sinners. But I did not so 
much as think of the service of God 
at all in matters of belief.” 

“T can’t see the fault in that,” 
his friend said wonderingly. “If it 
was murder you had on your con- 
science, I might sympathize with 
you; but this!” 

“You are fresh from Massachu- 
setts,” said Father Howson, “ and 
it is years since I was there. Do 
they still count the mind as nobler 
than the body, and the intellect as 
among their highest gifts ?” 
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“ Yes,” was the proud reply. 

“Some time,” returned Father 
Howson with deep meaning in his 
tone, “we alk shall have to learn 
that God judges sin of the mind 
by as terrible a judgment as sin of 
the body, and that he demands his 
gifts with usury. Believe rfie, it is 
better to forestall that judgment, 
and to meet that demand here than 
hereafter.” 

And Rose? Long since she learn- 
ed to say, “I have loved, O Lord, 
the beauty of thy house; and the 
place where thy glory dwelleth.” 
Long since she learned that there 
is One inyisible who is fairer than 
any child of man, and to him she 
gave the heart which a wealth of 
intellectual and earthly loveliness 
had failed to satisfy. She has learn- 
ed that there is a nobler Blood than 
any that the world can boast; His 
place is with the nobility of an 
eternal kingdom, whose peculiar 
marks of honor are poverty, and 
self-renunciation, and an utter low- 
liness of obedience, whereby every 
faculty of one’s nature is brought 
with a glad free-will into the obe- 
dience of Christ. One day the 
daughter of the Puritans heard an- 
other voice than theirs call her by 
that tender name: “ Hearken, O 
daughter, and see, and incline thy 
ear: and forget thy people and thy 
father’s house. And the King shall 
greatly desire thy beauty: for he is 
thy Lord God.” Once before, but 
after sore struggle and heartrend- 
ing suffering, she had heard that 
voice. Hearing it again, she rose 
up joyfully and followed it, as then, 
without delay 
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PRUSSIA AND THE CHURCH. 


Ill, 


WE have already alluded to that 
feature in the recent ecclesiastical 
legislation of Prussia which gives 
to the people the right to choose 
their pastors, and we have also seen 
how nobly the Catholics of Ger- 
many have thwarted this unholy at- 
tempt to create dissension and dis- 
cord in the church. When it could 
no longer be doubted that the Ger- 
man bishops were immovable in 
their allegiance to the pope, Prus- 
sia sought, by holding out every 
possible inducement to apostasy, to 
create disunion between the priests 
and the bishops; but in this, too, 
she met with signal defeat. Noth- 


ing, therefore, remained to be done, 
but to devise measures whereby the 


administration of ecclesiastical af- 
fairs would be placed exclusively in 
the hands of the laity; since the 
breaking of the bonds which unite 
church and state would not have as 
a result that weakening of ecclesias- 
tical power which is so ardently 
desired. This Professor Friedberg, 
in his German Empire and the Catho- 
lic Church, expressly states in the 
following words: 


“Tf the government were to adhere to 
the plan of a total separation of church 
and state, what would be the conse- 
quence ? Would the bishops lose their 
authority because the state no longer 
recognized it? Would the parochial 
system be broken up if unsupported by 
the state? In aword, would the church 
lose any of her power? It would argue 
an absolute want of perception and a 
total ignorance of Catholic history to af- 
firm that she would. The stream which 
for centuries has flowed in its own chan- 
nel does not run dry because its course 
is obstructed. It only overflows and 


floods the country. Tocontinue the met- 
aphor, we must first seek with all care to 
draw off the waters, and to lead them in- 
to pools and reservoirs, where what re- 
mains will readily evaporate.” 


The Protestants of Prussia are 
opposed tothe separation of church 
and state, because they are well 
aware that in the present condition 
of religious opinion in Germany 
the rationalists and socialists would 
at once get control of most of the 
parishes of the Evangelical church, 
if it were deprived of the support of 
the government; and, on the other 
hand, both they and the infidels 
are persuaded that the Catholic 
Church is quite able to maintain 
herself, and even to wax strong, 
without any help from the temporal 
power. 


“One thing,” says the Edinburgh Re- 
view, “the state is quite at liberty to do. 
The state is not bound to pay cr main- 
tain churches or sects which it does not 
approve. Indeed, if these conditions are 
annexed to the acceptance of state pay- 
ment, the church herself would do well 
to reject the terms, But will Prince 
Bismarck withdraw the stipend and set 
the church free? Nothing of the kind. 
There is no freedom of religious orders 
or communities in Prussia. The whole 
spirit of these lawsis to make every form 
of religious belief and organization as 
subservient tothe state asa Prussian re- 
cruit is to the rattan of a corporal. That 
we abhor and denounce as an intolerable 
oppression ; and it is only by the strang- 
est perversion of judgment that any Eng- 
lishman can have imagined that the 
cause of true religious liberty was iden- 
tical with the policy of Prince Bis- 
marck.” * 


To consent to a separation of 


* April, 1874, p. 195. 
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church and state would be a re- 
cognition of the independent exis- 
tence of the church, which Prussia 
holds to be contrary to the true 
theory of the constitution of human 
society in relation to government 
and religion. This theory is that 
man exists for the state, to which he 
owes his supreme and undivided al- 
legiance ; whose duty it is to train 
and govern him for its own service 
alike in peace and war. All the 
interests of society, therefore, mate- 
rial, political, educational, and reli- 
gious, must be subjected to the 
state, independently of which no 
organization of any kind ought to 
be permitted to exist. And in fact 
the whole spirit of the recent eccle- 
siastical legislation of Prussia is in 
perfect consonance with this theory. 
The Falck Laws deny to the church 
the right to educate her priests, 
to decide as to their fitness for the 
care of souls, to appoint them to 
or remove them from office; in a 
word, the right to administer her 
own affairs, and consequently to 
exist at all as an organization sepa- 
rate from the state. 

It can hardly surprise us that the 
attempt should have been made to 
prove that this is in accordance 
with the teachings of the New Tes- 
tament. 


“ The New Testament,” says the Brit- 
ish Quarterly, ‘‘ requires that the Chris- 
tian shall be a loyal subject of the gov- 
ernment under which he lives. ‘Let 
every soul be subject unto the higher 
powers. For there is no power but of 
God ; the powers that be are ordained of 
God: whosoever therefore resisteth the 
power, resisteth the ordinance of God.’” * 


After quoting several texts from 
the Epistles of St. Paul, of the 
same general import, the writer in 
the British Quarterly continues : 


“ Now, it is impossible to find in the 


* Romans xiii. 1, 2, 


New Testament any injunctir ns of obe- 
dience to organized ecclesiastical power, 
like those here given of obedience to the 
civil government. It is not ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, nor a corporate ecclesiasti- 
cal institution, but the personal God, 
and the individual conscience in its 
direct personal relations with God, which 
is set over against an unrighteous de- 
mand of the civil authority in the crucial 
motto of Peter, ‘We ought to obey God 
rather than men,’ and in the teaching of 
Christ, ‘Render unto Cesar the things 
which are Cesar’s, and unto God the 
things which are God's.’ Of conscience 
as an ecclesiastical corporation, or of con- 
science as an imputed or vicarious facul- 
ty, determined and exercised by one for 
another, the ethics of the New Testament 
have no knowledge.” * 


It is hard to realize the ignorance 
or the bad faith of a man who is 
capable of making such statements 
as these. Let us take the last 
words of the gospel of St. Matthew: 
“ And Jesus coming, spoke to them, 
saying: All power is given to me 
in heaven and in earth. Going, 
therefore, teach ye all nations, .. . 
teaching them to observe al] things 
whatsoever I have commanded you; 
and, behold, I am with you all days, 
even to the consummation of the 
world.” Here surely is an organ- 
ized body of men, receiving from 
Christ himself the divine command 
to teach all the nations of the earth 
their religious faith and duties, which 
necessarily carries with it the right 
to exact obedience. But, lest there 
be any room for doubt, let us hear 
Christ himself: “ He that heareth 
you, heareth me: and he that de- 
spiseth you despiseth me. And he 
that despiseth me, despiseth him that 
sent me.” ¢ 

Again: “And if he will not hear 
the church, let him be to thee as the 
heathen and the publican. Amen 
I say to you, whatsoever you shall 


* The British Quarterly, January, 1875, p. 17. 
+ Luke x. 16, 
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bind upon earth, shall be bound 
also in heaven: and whatsoever you 
shall loose upon earth, shall be 
loosed also in heaven.” * 

When Peter and John were 
brought into court and “charged 
not to speak at all, nor teach in the 
name of Jesus,” they should have 
submitted at once, upon the theory 
that the state has the right to ex- 
act supreme and undivided allegi- 
ance; but they appealed to their 
divine commission, just as the bi- 
shops of Germany do to-day, and 
answered, “We cannot but speak 
the things which we have seen and 
heard.” ¢ 

And in the council at Jerusa- 
lem, “ an ecclesiastical corporation ” 
surely, the apostles say: “For it 
hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost, 
and to us, to lay no further bur- 
den upon you than these necessary 
things ";{ plainly indicating and 
using their right to impose com- 
mands and exact obedience. But 
The persecutors 


enough of this. 
of the church to-day are not at all 
concerned about the teachings of 


the New Testament. The attempt, 
however, to make it appear that 
only Catholics protest against the 
doctrine of absolute and undivid- 
ed allegiance to the state is wholly 
unjustifiable. There is no Protes- 
tant sect in England or the United 
States which would submit to the 
intervention of the government in 
its spiritual life and internal disci- 
pline. Would the Methodists, or 
the Baptists, or the Presbyterians 
permit the state to decide what 
kind of education their ministers 
are to receive, or to determine 
whether they are capable of proper- 
ly discharging their spiritual duties, 
or to keep in office by force those 
whom the church had cast off? 


* Matthew xviii. 17. 18. 
+ Acts iv. 20. + Acts xv. 28, 


They would go out to pray on tne 
hillside and by the river banks ra- 
ther than submit to such tyranny. 

Is not the right of revolution, 
which in our day, especially outside 
of the Catholic Church, is held to 
be divine, based upon the principle 
of divided allegiance? Practically it 
is impossible to distinguish between 
loyalty to the government and loy- 
alty to the state; and no man in 
this age thinks of questioning the 
right of rebellion against a tyranni- 
cal government. This divided al- 
legiance marks the radical differ- 
ence between Christian and pagan 
civilization. Before Christ there 
was no divided allegiance, because 
the individual was absorbed by the 
state, and nothing could have 
wrested mankind from this bond- 
age but a great spiritual organiza- 
tion such as the Catholic Church; 
and this, we believe, is generally 
admitted by our adversaries. They 
fail to perceive, however, that there 
is no other institution than the Ca- 
tholic Church which has the pow- 
er to prevent the state from again 
absorbing the individual and de- 
stroying all civil and political liberty. 
If the church could be broken up 
into national establishments, and 
the entire control of education 
handed over to the state, the bring- 
ing all men to the servile temper 
which characterizes the Russians 
and Protestant Prussians would “be 
only a question of time. Many 
will be inclined to hold that the 
general freedom, and even license, 
of thought of our time would be 
a sufficient protection against any 
such danger. 

A little reflection, however, will 
suffice to dispel this illusion. -No 
number of individuals, unless they 
are organized, can successfully op- 
pose tyranny; and mere specula- 
tions or opinions as to the abstract 
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right of resistance can not stop the 
march of the state toward absolut- 
ism. ‘The most despotic states have 
often encouraged the most unbound- 
ed freedom of thought, and we need 
not go beyond Prussia for an exam- 
ple. In no country in the world 
has there been more of what is call- 
ed free-thinking, nor has any gov- 
ernment been more tolerant of wild 
theories and extrayagant specula- 
tions ; and yet the free-thinkers and 
illuminati have done nothing to pro- 
mote the growth of free institu- 
tions or to encourage civil or reli- 
gious liberty. They are without 
unity or organization or programme. 
Many of them to-day are the strong- 
est supporters of Bismarckian des- 
potism. Even in 1848 they suc- 
ceeded only in getting up a mob 
and evaporating in wild talk. 

The divine right of resistance to 
tyranny would have no sanction or 
efficacy if it were not kept living in 
the hearts of men by supernatural 
religion. 

This is thoroughly understood by 
the advocates of absolutism, who do 
not trouble themselves about doc- 
trines of any kind, except when they 
are upheld by organizations, and for 
this reason all their efforts are di- 
rected to the destruction of the or- 
ganic unity of the church. Had 
Prince Bismarck succeeded in his 
attempt to get the Catholic congre- 
gations which have been deprived 
of their priests to elect pastors for 
themselves, there would have been 
but another step to open schism, 
which would have inevitably resulted 
in favor of Old Catholicism. But, 
as we have seen, out of more than a 
hundred parishes, not one has lent 
itself to the iniquitous designs of the 
enemies of the church. 

Another striking example of the 
perfect unanimity of thought and 
action which in Prussia exists be- 
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tween priests and people was given 
last year when the so-called State- 
Catholics tried to get up a protest 
against the encyclical letter of the 
Pope, in which he declared that the 
May Laws were not binding upon 
the consciences of Catholics. All 
the liberal papers of Germany were 
loud in praise of this project, which 
presented the fairest opportunity 
to Catholic government officials to 
curry favor by showing their accep- 
tance of the Falck laws ; and yet, in 
spite of every effort that was made, 
only about a thousand signatures 
were obtained, most of which were 
found outside of the eight millions 
of Prussian Catholics. 

Mr. Gladstone, in his article on 
the “ Speeches of Pope Pius IX.,” * 
says of the Catholic clergy that 
they “are more and more an army, 
a police, a caste ; further and further 
from the Christian Commons, but 
nearer to one another and in closer 
subservience to the pope.” How- 
ever near the Catholic clergy may 
be to one another, it certainly 
shows a great lack of power to see 
things as they are to maintain that 
they are losing the hold which more 
than any other class of men they 
have always had on the hearts of 
the people. The persecution in 
Germany has shown there that in- 
separable union of priest and peo- 
ple which is to-day as universal as 
the life of the church. Had there 
existed any seed of discord, it cer- 
tainly would have sprung up and 
flourished in Prussia during the last 
four or five years. 

What circumstances could have 
been more favorable to such develop- 
ment than those created by the Old 
Catholics in league with Bismarck ? 
The unprecedented victories over 
Austria and France had set all 


* The London Quarterly Review, January, 1875, 
P. 160, 
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Germany wild with enthusiasm. 
“ Deutschland iiber alles, iiber alles 
in der Welt,” was the refrain of 
every song. On the other hand, 
many Catholics, especially in Ger- 
many, had been prejudiced and 
somewhat soured by the false inter- 
pretations which were everywhere 
put on the dogma of papal infal- 
libility. Just at this moment Dr. 
Déllinger, whose reputation was 
greater than that of any other Ger- 
man theologian, announced his 
separation from the church, and at 
once there gathered around him 
a party of dissatisfied or suspend- 
ed priests and rationalistic laymen. 
Reinkens was made bishop, and the 
Emperor of Germany publicly pray- 
ed that the “certainly correct con- 
viction of the Hochwiirdiger Herr 
Bischof might win ground more and 
more.” Fortune smiled upon the 
new religion and everything seemed 
to promise it the brightest future. 
What has been the result? Ina 
population of eight millions of Ca- 
tholics this sect, with the aid of the 
state, German enthusiasm, and the 
whole liberal press, has been able 
to gather only about six thousand 
adherents; and they are without 
zeal, without doctrinal or moral 
unity, having as yet not even dared 
to define their position towards the 
Pope. Dr. Déllinger himself has 
lost interest in the movement, and 
its most sanguine friends have 
yielded to despondency. Old Ca- 
tholicism was, in fact, impossible 
from the beginning. But two roads 
open before those who to-day go 
forth from the fold of the church: 
the one leads to the Babel and de- 
composition of Protestant sectarian- 
ism, the other to the unbelief of 
scientific naturalism. 

To declare that Christianity is 
lying disjointed, in shattered frag- 
ments, and yet to pretend that hu- 
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man hands, with paste and glue, out 
of these broken pieces can remake 
the heavenly vase once filled with 
God's spirit of faith, hope, and love, 
is an idle fancy. Into this patch- 
work no divine life will come; men 
will not believe in it, nor will it 
inspire enthusiasm or the heroic 
courage of martyrdom. Therefore 
they who leave the church, their na- 
tive soil, have indeed all the world 
before them, and yet no place 
where they can find rest for their 
souls. 

What the religious policy of the 
Prussian Liberals is, Herr von 


Kirchmann, to whom in a previous 
article we introduced our readers, 
informs us in the following words : 


“The majority of the Liberal repre- 
sentatives are highly-educated men who 
have fallen out with the Christian church- 
es, because they no longer accept their 
creed, and therefore hold as a principle 
that freedom of conscience for the indi- 
vidual is abundantly sufficient to satisfy 
the religious wants of the people. At 
best, they would consent to the exist- 
ence of congregations ; any organization 
beyond this they consider not only un- 
necessary but hurtful.” 


This, then, is the Liberal pro- 
gramme : the individual shall have 
perfect freedom to believe, as he 
pleases, in God or the devil; but 
there shall be no ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, unless a kind of congre- 
gationalism, which, havjng neither 
unity nor strength, can be easily ren- 
dered harmiess by being placed un- 
der police supervision, ‘These men 
of culture, as Herr von Kirchmann 
says, have fallen out with all the 
churches; and they are liberal 
enough to be willing to do every- 
thing in their power to make it im- 
possible that any of them should 
exist at all, since without organic 
unity of some kind there can be no 
church, as there can be no state. 
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But let us hear what Herr von 
Kirchmann has to remark upon this 
subject. 


“This view,” he says, ‘‘may satisfy 
those who have reached the high degree 
of culture of the Liberals; but those 
who take it utterly ignore the religious 
wants of the middle and lower classes, 
and fail to perceive the yearning, insepa- 
rable from all religious feeling, for associ- 
ation with persons of like sentiments, in 
order, through public worship, to obtain 
the strength and contentment after which 
this fundamental craving of the human 
heart longs.” 


To the existence of this feeling, 
and its yearning for the largest pos- 
sible association, the history of all 
Christian peoples, down even to the 
present day, bears witness; for this 
reason nowhere have men been sat- 
isfied with the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, but have ever demanded a 
church with acknowledged rights 
and the privilege of free intercom- 
munion. 


“To the dangers which would threaten 
society if religious associations should 
be broken up, and faith left to the whim 
of individuals, these highly cultivated 
men give no heed, because they do not 
themselves feel the need of such sup- 
port ; but they forget that their security, 
the very possibility, indeed, of reaching 
the point at which they stand, rests upon 
the power of the church over the masses ; 
and should they destroy this by allow- 
ing the congregations to break up into 
atoms, leaving the Christian creed to be 
fashioned by passion and ever-varying in- 
terests, according to the fancy of each 
and every one, nothing would remain but 
the brute force of the state, which, with- 
out the aid of the internal dispositions 
of the people, cannot save society from 
complete dissolution.” * 


Herr von Kirchmann, then, adds 
his testimony to that of many other 
observers who, though they do not 
believe in the divine origin and 
truth of the Christian religion, yet 
hold that its acceptance by the 


* Der Culturkamp/,§ 28, 29. 
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masses as a system of belief, receiv-. 
ed on the authority of,a church, is 
essential to the preservation and per- 
manence of our civilization. This 
is a subject to which we Americans 
might with great profit give our 
thoughts. 

As Emerson, who is probably our 
most characteristic thinker, has de- 
clared that he would write over the 
portal of the Temple of Philosophy 
WHIM, American Protestantism 
seems more and more inclined to 
accept this as the only satisfactory, 
or indeed possible, shibboleth in reli- 
gion. The multiplication of sects 
holding conflicting creeds, while it 
has weakened faith in all religious 
doctrines, has helped on the natural 
tendency of Protestantism to throw 
men back upon their own feelings 
or fancies for their faith. ‘This, of 


course, results in the breaking up 
even of congregations into atoms 
of* individualism, and will, if not 


counteracted, necessarily destroy 
our character as a Christian people ; 
and for us it is needless to say 
Christianity is the only possible re- 
ligion. 

Our statesmen—politicians may 
be the more proper. word—though 
not irreligious, lack grasp of mind 
and depth of view, else they could 
not fail to perceive, however little 
they may sympathize with the doc- 
trines or what they conceive to be 
the social tendencies of the Catho- 
lic Church, that just such a strong 
and conservative Christian organism 
as she is, is for us an indispensable 
political requirement. That none 
of the leading minds of the country 
should have taken this view is a 
sad evidence of want of intellectual 
power or of moral courage. The 
most that any of them feel autho- 
rized in saying in our favor is that 
a country which tolerates free-love, 
Mormonism, and the joss-house of 
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the Chinaman ought not, if con- 
sistency be a virtue, to persecute 
Catholics. In spite of appearances 
which mislead superficial observers, 
we are the most secular people in 
the world. No other people is so 
ready to sacrifice religious to mate- 
rial interests; no other people has 
ever to an equal extent banished all 
religious instruction from its nation- 
al education; no other people has 
ever taken such a worldly view of 
its religion. The supernatural in 
religion is lost sight of by us, and 
we value it chiefly for its social and 
zsthetic power. The popular creed 
is that religion is something which 
favors republicanism, promotes the 
exploitation of the material re- 
sources of the globe, softens man- 
ners, and’makes life comfortable. 
The proposition to tax church 
property ‘shows that a large ‘portion 
of the American people have ceas- 
ed to believe in religion as a moral 
and social power. Achurch is like 
a bank or theatre or coal-mine 
—something which concerns only 
those who have stock in it, and has 
nothing whatever to do with the 
public welfare. The school-house 
occupies quite other ground. The 
country is interested in having all 
its citizens intelligent; this is for 
the general good ; but whether they 
believe in God or the soul is a 
matter of profound indifference, un- 
less, possibly, to themselves, since 
this can in no way affect the pro- 
gress or civilization of the American 
people. This is evidently the only 
possible philosophy for those who 
would tax church property. The 
popular contempt for theology en- 
couraged by nearly all Protestant 
ministers is another evidence of 
the tendency to religious disintegra- 
tion. There is but little danger 
that any church will ever get a con- 
trolling influence in the national 
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life of this country; our peril lies 
in the opposite direction; and that 
so few of those who think should 
see this is to us the saddest sign of 
the times ; but those who do recog- 
nize it cannot help knowing that 
the Catholic Church is the strongest 
bulwark against this flood-tide. 
The social dangers of an open per- 
secution of the Catholic Church are 
most clearly seen in Prussia to-day. 
Since the German chancellor en- 
tered upon his present course of vio- 
lence five bishops and fifteen thou- 
sand priests have been imprisoned 
or fined, and about the same num- 
ber of laymen have suffered for dar- 
ing to speak unfavorably of these 
proceedings. Never before, proba- 
bly, have the police been so general- 
ly or constantly employed in arrest- 
ing men whoare loved and venerated 
by the people, and whose only crime 
is fidelity to conscience. The ineyi- 
table consequence of this is that the 
officers of the government come to 
be looked upon, not as the ministers 
of justice, but as the agents of ty- 
ranny and oppression, which must, 
of course, weaken respect for au- 
thority. These coercive measures, 
from the nature of things, tend only 
to confirm the Catholics in their 
conscientious convictions, and the 
government is thereby instigated to 
harsher methods of dealing with this 
passive resistance. The number of 
confessors of the faith increases, the 
enthusiasm and devotion of the peo- 
ple are heightened, and it becomes 
an honor and a glory to be made a 
victim of tyranny. The feeling of dis- 
grace which is attached to the penal- 
ties for violation of law is more effi- 
cacious in repressing crime than the 
suffering which is inflicted; but this 
feeling is destroyed, or rather chang- 
ed, into one of an opposite character 
in the minds of the people when 
they behold their venerated bishops 
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and much-loved priests dragged to 
prison for saying Mass or administer- 
ing the sacraments. No amount of 
reasoning, no refinement of logic, can 
ever convince them that there can 
be anything criminal in the perfor; 
mance of these sacred functions. 
In this way the ignominy which in 
the public mind follows conviction 
for crime is wiped away, and the 
sacredness of the law itself endan- 
gered. 

This alone is sufficient to show 
how blind and thoughtless Prince 
Bismarck has been in making 
war upon the Catholic Church just 
at the moment when wise counsels 
would have led him to seek to add 
the strength of reverence and re- 
spect to the enthusiasm with which 
the creation of the new empire had 
been hailed. The spoilt child of 
success, wounded pride made him 
mad. How serviceable he might 
have found the moral support of the 
Catholic clergy Herr von Kirchmann 
has informed him. 


‘“‘I myself,” he says, “from 1849 to 
1866, with the exception of some inter- 
vals, lived in Upper Silesia, a wholly 
Catholic province, and, as the president 
of the Criminal Senate of a Court of Ap- 
peals, had the fullest opportunity to 
study the moral and religious state of 
the people, which in nothing is so truly 
seen as in those circumstances out of 
which spring offences against the law. 
Now, although this province of more 
than a million of men was thoroughly 
Catholic and entirely in the hands of 
the clergy ; although the school system 
was still very imperfect, and the popu- 
lation, with the exception of the land- 
owners and the inhabitants of the large 
cities, not speaking the German language, 
was thereby deprived of culture and of 
intercourse with the German provinces, 
yet can I unhesitatingly affirm that the 
moral condition of the people was in no 
way worse than in Saxony or the Margra- 
vate where formerly I held similar official 
positions. The number of crimes was 
rather less, the security of person and 
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of property greater, and the relations 
between the different classes of socicty 
far more peaceable and fiiendly than in 
the provinces to which I have just made 
allusion. The socage and heavy taxes 
pressed hard upon the peasantry ; never- 
theless in 1848 insurrections against 
the landlords were not more frequent 
here than elsewhere. It was unquestion- 
ably the powerful influence of the clergy 
which, in spite of so many obstacles, 
gave to the people their moral character, 
and produced the general contentment 
and obedience which reflected the great- 
est honor upon the whole population. 
The vice of drunkenness, through the 
agency of temperance societies establish- 
ed solely by the priests, had been in an 
almost marvellous manner rooted out 
from among the people, and the general 
welfare made manifest progress. By 
means of my official and political posi- 
tion I had the opportunity to make the 
acquaintance of a large number of the 
pastors and curates, and still to-day I 
recall with pleasure my intercourse 
with these men, for the most part culti- 
vated, but above all distinguished by 
their thorough gentleness of character. 
They were firm in maintaining the 
rights of their church, they were filled 
with the excellence of their mission, but 
they never thought of thwarting the civil 
authorities ; on the contrary, they found 
in the clergy a great and efficacious sup- 
port, so that this province needed fewer 
protective and executive officials than 
others.” * 


No enlightened and fair govern- 
ment has anything to fear from the 
influence of men who are as firm 
in upholding the authority of the 
state as they are in asserting their 
own liberty of conscience ; who will 
neither do wrong nor tamely sub- 
mit to it. If, in the social, religious, 
and political crisis through which 
the nations of Christendom are 
passing, sound reason is ultimately 
to prevail and civilization is to be 
preserved, the necessity of an insti- 
tution like the Catholic Church will 
come to be recognized by all who 
are capable of serious thought. 


* Culturkamp/, pp. 33-34 
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The divided allegiance, the main- 
tenance of the supremacy of con- 
science, is essential to the preser- 
vation of the principle of authority 
in society. If it were possible to 
nationalize religion by placing all 
churches under state control, the 
authority of the state would neces- 
sarily become that of brute force, 
and would in consequence be de- 
prived of its sacredness. The re- 
spect of Christian nations for the 
civil power is a religious sentiment ; 
and if the church could cease to be, 
there would be a radical revolution 
in the attitude of the people toward 
the state. In Europe even now, in 
consequence of the progress of un- 
belief, respect for authority and the 
duty of obedience have been so far 
destroyed in the minds and hearts 
of the masses that government is 
possible only with the support of 
immense standing armies, which 
help on the social dissolution; and 
with us things would be in a still 
worse condition, were it not that 
the vast undeveloped resources of 
the country draw off the energies 
which else would be fatal to public 
order. Our strength and security 
are rather in our physical surround- 
ings than in our moral resources. 
Our greatest moral force, during 
the century of our existence, has 
been the universal veneration of 
the people for the Constitution, 
which was regarded with a kind of 
religious reverence; but this ele- 
ment of strength is fast wasting 
away and will not pass over as a 
vital power into the second century 
of our life. The criticisms, the 
amendments, the patchings, which 
the Constitution has been made to 
suffer, have, more than civil strife, 
debased it to the common level of 
profane parchments and robbed it 
of the consecration which it had re- 
ceived in the hearts of the people 
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The change which has taken place, 
though it have something of the 
nature of growth and development, 
is yet, unquestionably, more a break- 
ing down and dissevering. ‘The Ca- 
tholic Church, by the reverence 
which she inspires for institutions, 
is, and in the future will be yet 
more, the powerful ally of those 
who will stand by the Constitution 
as our fathers made it. 

Our statesmen, we know, are in 
the habit of looking elsewhere for 
the means which are-to give per- 
manence to our free institutions. 
The theory now most in favor is 
that universal education is the sur- 
est safeguard of liberty, and it is 
upon this more than upon anything 
else that we, as a people, rely for 
the perpetuity of our form of gov- 
ernment. This hope, we cannot 
but think, is based upon an erro- 
neous opinion of the necessary ten- 
dency of intellectual culture ; which 
is to increase the spirit of criticism, 
and consequently, by dissatisfying 
the mind with what is, to direct it 
continually to new experiments, with 
the hope of finding something bet- 
ter. Now, though this may be well 
enough in the realms of speculation, 
and may be a great help to the pro- 
gress of science, it most assuredly 
does not tend either to beget or to 
foster reverence for existing institu- 
tions of any kind; and this same 
mental habit which has already 
made American Protestantism so 
fragmentary and contradictory will 
beyond doubt weaken and, unless 
counteracted, destroy the unity of 
our political life. This is a ques- 
tion which does not concern us 
alone; with it is bound up the fu- 
ture of the human race. If the 
American experiment of govern- 
ment by the people fails, all hope 
of such government perishes. If 
we allow our personal prejudices to 
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warp our judgment in a matter so 
catholic and all-important, no fur- 
ther evidence of our unfitness for 
the great mission which God seems 
‘to have assigned us is needed. Un- 
fortunately, we are at the mercy of 
politicians for whom all other ques- 
tions than the present success of 
party have no interest, and who 
therefore flatter the passions of the 
people instead of seeking to en- 
lighten them ; and the insane hatred 
and fear of the church which the 
Protestant masses have inherited 
from the Old World prevents them 
from seeing what a source of strength 
and bond of union is her strong and 
firmly-knit organism in a social state 
like ours, in which there are so 
many elements of dissolution and 
disintegration. 

Herr von Kirchmann, though, as 
we have seen, not a Catholic nor 
a Christian, is yet too profound 
a statesman not to recognize the 
supreme social importance of the 
church to the modern world. 


“ Human society,” he says, “ cannot do 
without the principle of authority, of 
obedience, of respect for law, any more 
than it can do without the principle of 
individual freedom ; and now that the 
family has been shoved into the back- 
ground, there remains to uphold this 
principle of authority only one great in- 
stitution, and that is the Christian church- 
es, and, above all, the Catholic Church. 

“The Reformation has so filled the 
Evangelical Church with the principle 
of self-examination and self-determina- 
tion that she cannot at all take upon 
herself the mission of protectress of au- 
thority, of respect for law, as law ; which 
is essential to modern society. She is 
also too far removed from the laity, and 
lacks those special institutions which 
would enable her energetically to uphold 
this principle. 

“The same is true of all reform parties 
within the church, and must be applied 
to the Old Catholics, should they suc- 
ceed in acquiring any importance. The 
Roman Catholic Church alone must be 
considered the true mother of respect for 
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authority. She does not permit the in- 
dividual to decide in matters of faith and 
discipline ; and she most perfectly real- 
izes the essence of religion, which can- 
not proceed from the individual, but 
must have its source in the command- 
ments of God. In the bishops, in the 
councils, in the pope, the individual 
finds authorities who announce to him 
religious truth, and by the administration 
of the sacraments bring him nearer to 
God. Changes in faith and worship 
which, with the progress of science and 
of general culture, become necessary, are 
here withdrawn from the disputes of the 
learned and the criticism of individuals ; 
in the councils and in their head, the 
pope, an institution is found by which 
modifications may be permitted without 
shaking faith in the teachings of the 
church. 

“In the position of the priest toward 
the laity this relation of the individual 
to the church becomes most intimate, 
and numerous special ordinances culti- 
vate the Spirit of obedience and respect 
for the commands of ecclesiastical su- 
periors, while they also serve the ends ~ 
of Christian charity and benevolence. 
It ought not, indeed, to be denied that 
this repression of individual self-deter- 
mination and this fostering of obedience 
may be carried too far, and to some ex- 
tent has, in the Catholic Church, been 
exaggerated, as in civil society the cul- 
tivation of individual freedom and the 
repression of authority have produced an 
opposite excess; but precisely through 
the interaction of these extremes will the 
true mean be obtained ; and therefore 
ought the state to seek in the Catholic 
Church that powerful institution which 
alone, by virtue of her whole organization, 
is able to ward off the dangers which 
threaten society from the exaggeration 
of the principle of individual freedom. 
But to do this the church must be left in 
the possession of her constitution as it 
has hitherto existed, and the state, con- 
sequently, should not interfere with her 
external power any further than its own 
existence demands, In this respect the 
principle of individual freedom which 
pervades al] modern life is so powerful 
an auxiliary of the state that no fear of 
the influence of the church need be felt, 
of which a little too much is far less dan- 
gerous to society than too little. 

“These are considerations, indeed, 
which are not in harmony with the pro- 
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gramme of modern liberalism, and will 
therefore have but little weight with those 
who swim with the current of the time ; 
nevertheless, if we look around us, we 
perceive many evidences of the instinc- 
tive feeling of human society that in the 
Catholic Church may be found a protec- 
tion for the harmony of social life which 
now no longer exists elsewhere. Only 
in this way can we explain the rapid 
growth of the Catholic Church in her 
strictly hierarchical constitution in Ame- 
rica, and the increasing Catholic move- 
ment in England, together with the efforts 
of the Established Church to draw nearer 
to the Catholic ; and this tendency would 
be far more pronounced had it not to 
contend against historical reminiscences 
which in England are more vivid than 
elsewhere. Similar reasons influence 
the government of France to seek rather 
to strengthen than to weaken the power 
of the church ; and in this matter the un- 
believing Thiers has not acted otherwise 
than the religious MacMahon. 

“ After the principle of authority had 
been shaken by revolutions and an un- 
happy war in France more than in any 
other country, the people knew not 
where to seek help, except in the foster- 
ing of religion and the support of the 
Catholic Church. Like grounds prevent 
Italy and Austria from coming to an 
open rupture with the church ; they pre- 
fer to yield somewhat in the execution 
of the laws rather than suffer themselves 
to be deprived of her indispensable aid. 
Similar tendencies exist in the other 
German governments, and also among 
the rich and powerful families of Ger- 
many and Prussia. Everywhere, even 
where these families are not adherents 
of the Catholic faith, they feel that this 
church is a fortress against the anarchy 
of individual freedom which should be 
defended and not destroyed. The mem- 
bers of these families are not blind to the 
defects of the church; but they know 
that in the present age these are the least 
to be feared, while her power against the 
self-exaltation of the individual is indis- 
pensable to modern society. It is alto- 
gether a mistake to attribute this bearing 
of the wealthy classes of all civilized na- 
tions towards the church to selfish mo- 
tives or to the cunning of priests; these 
motives may, as in all great things, slip 
in in isolated cases; but this whole 
movement in Europe and America 
springs from deeper causes—from causes 
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which lie at the very bottom of our com- 
mon nature, which can neither suffer the 
loss of freedom nor yet do without order 
and authority. - 

“ About every ten years we are assured 
that, if only this or that is reached. the 
Catholic Church will of herself fall to 
pieces. Never has the attempt to bring 
about this consummation been made with 
more spirit and energy than in the litera- 
ture and political constitutions of the last 
century ; and yet this church lives still in 
our day, and what she has lost in tempo- 
ral sovereignty is dcubly and trebly made 
up to her in the growing number of her 
children and the gradually-increasing in- 
sight into the significance of her mission 
for human society. 

‘‘ For this reason the present conflict 
with the church in Prussia ought not to 
be pushed so far as to bring her power as 
low as the state has brought that of the 
Evangelical Church. If the Catholic 
Church is to fulfil the great social mis- 
sion which we have just described, and 
which consists essentially in her main- 
taining an equilibrium between freedom 
and obedience, which is indispensable 
to society and the state, her external 
power and internal organization must not 
be interfered with in a way to render the 
accomplishment of this exalted mission 
impossible.” * 


Herr Joerg, the editor of one of 
the first reviews of Germany, has 
said that Prince Bismarck has done 
more to strengthen and make popu- 
lar the Catholic cause in the em- 
pire than the two hundred Jesuits 
whom he has exiled could have 


done in half a century. This, we 
believe, is coming to be general- 
ly recognized. The war on the 
church was begun with loud boast- 
ings. Men of high position declar- 
ed that in two years not a Catho- 
lic would be left in Germany. 
The prince chancellor disdained to 
treat with the Pope or the bishops, 
and defiantly entered upon his 
course of draconic legislation to 
compel to his stubborn will the con- 
sciences of eight millions of Prus- 
sian subjects. He is not able to 
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conceal his disappointment. With 
glory enough to satisfy the most 
ambitious he could not rest con- 
tent, but must court defeat. All 
his hopes-have fallen to the ground. 
The Old Catholics who were to have 
been his most powerful allies have 
sunk into the oblivion of con- 
tempt; the priests whom he ex- 
pected to throw off the authority of 
their bishops have not been found ; 
the uprising of the laity against 
their pastors has not taken place ; 
the bishop who was to have put 
himself at the head of a German 
Catholic Church has not appeared ; 
the Falck laws have not served the 
purpose for which they were enact- 
ed, nor have the numerous supple- 
mentary bills met with better suc- 
cess. He has indeed made his vic- 
tims personally most uncomforta- 
ble; bishops and priests he has 
cast into dungeons, monks and 


nuns he has driven forth from their 
homes and their country to beg the 


bread of exile; laymen he has sent 
to jail for speaking and writing the 
truth; but with all this he has not 
advanced one step towards the end 
heaimsat. He has not made abreach 
in the serried Catholic phalanx. 
His legislation has nearly doubled 
the number of Catholic representa- 
tives in the parliament ; it has given 
new life and wider influence to the 
Catholic press; it has welded the 
union of bishops, priests, and peo- 
ple, and bound all closer to ‘the 
Pope. From their dungeons the 


bishops and priests come forth and- 


are received in triumph like con- 
quering heroes ; imprisonments and 
fines of Catholic editors serve only 
to increase the circulation of their 
journals. In the meantime the 
radicals and _ revolutionists are 
gaining strength, crime is becoming 
more common, and the laws aimed 
at the church are beginning to tell 
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upon the feebler organizations of 
Protestantism. Since thelaw oncivil 
marriage has been passed compara- 
tively few contract matrimony in the 
presence of the Protestant ministers ; 
great numbers refuse to have their 
children baptized or to have the 
preachers assist at the burial of the 
dead. The government has become 
alarmed, and quite recently circulars 
have been sent to the officials 
charged with carrying out the law 
on civil marriage, in which they are 
instructed to inform the contracting 
parties that the law does not abro- 
gate the hitherto existing regulation 
concerning ecclesiastical marriage, 
and that they are still bound to pre- 
sent themselves before the clergy- 
man and to have their children 
baptized as formerly. ‘The service 
of the police, we need scarcely say, is 
not required to induce the Catholics 
to seek the blessing of the church 
upon their marriage contracts or to 
have their children baptized. 

The result of all this is that many 
wise and large-minded men, like 
Von Hoffmann, Von Gerlach, and 
Von Kirchmann, have lost all sym- 
pathy with the policy of Bismarck 
towards the Catholic Church, as 
well as confidence in its success. 
They now thoroughly understand 
that, were it possible to destroy the 
church, this would be an irreparable 
misfortune for the fatherland. The 
state needs the church more than 
the church the state. She can live 
with Hottentots and Esquimaux, 
but without her neither liberty nor 
culture can be permanent. It must 
also be humiliating to Prince Bis- 
marck to see with what little success 
those who have sought to ape him 
have met. Mr. Gladstone, from faith 
in the chancellor, thought to bolster 
up a falling party by “ expostulat- 
ing” with the Pope, and he has 
succeeded only in finding himself 
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in the company of Newdegate and 
Whalley, President Grant has been 
made to believe that the Pope is such 
a monstrous man that by means of 
him even a third term might be- 
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come possible ; and he will retire to 
the obscurity of private life with the 
stigma of having sought to stir up 
religious strife for the furtherance 
of his own private interest. 
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** Was ever sorrow like, unto my sorrow ?”” 


THERE is in the Imperial Library 
at Paris an old copy of the gospels 
written on parchment, evidently of 
the fourteenth or fifteenth century, 
with the arms of Colbert on the 
cover. It once belonged to the 
church of Albi. At the end of the 
gospels is the Planctus, or Com- 
plainte de Notre Dame in the langue 
ad’ Oc—the old language of Southern 
France—full of naive piety and 
charming simplicity. No one could 
hear unmoved the touching tone 
of reproach and grief it breathes 
throughout. It is in thirty-two 
stanzas, the lines of which, monoto- 
nous and melancholy, are like the 
repeated tollings of a funeral beil. 
The last words of each verse are an 
expression of exhausted grief—the 
dying away of a voice drowned in 
tears. . . 

It is entitled: “ Here begins the 
Plaint in honor of the Passion of 
our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
sorrow of his most holy Mother ” 

** Planh sobre planh ! dolor sobre dolor ! 

Cel e terra an perdut lor senhor, 
E yeu mon filh, el solelh sa clardor ; 


Jusieus lan mort an grande desonor. 
Ay filh, tan mortal dolor !”’ * 


The cry of Ay filh /—* Alas! my 


* Woe on woe! grief on grief! Heaven and 
earth have lost their lord, and I my son; the sun its 
clearness; Jews have slain him, to their great dis- 
honor, Alas! my son, what mortal grief!” 


Son ”—at the end of every verse is 
like a sob that breaks the plaint. 
This long wail of maternal grief, 
which no translation fully renders, 
was doubtless sung round many an 
effigy of the dead Christ in the dim 
old churches of Languedoc centu- 
ries ago, just as the people of the 
Pyrenees at this day gather around 
their dead to weep and improvise a 
dirge of sorrow. We were particu- 
larly touched at coming across this 
ancient document; for it seemed to 
echo the devotion to the Mother of 
Sorrows which we had found written 
all over southwestern France. Ev- 
erywhere in this Zerra Mari@ are 
churches and oratories in honor of 
Notre Dame de Pitié, most of which 
are monuments of an age as sorrow- 
ful as the holy mystery they com- 
memorate. 

It is remarkable how popular de- 
votion turned to the Mater Doloro- 
s@ in the sixteenth century, when 


-Christ seemed bleeding anew in this 


land of altars ruined and priests 
slaughtered by the Huguenots. 
Numberless are the legends of the 
apparitions of Our Lady of Sorrows 
in those sad days, which led to 
the erection of a great number of 
churches wherein she is represent- 
ed holding her divine Son taken 
down from the cross—one of the 
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most affecting appeals that can be 
made to the human heart. For the 
long, sad procession of mourners 
who go weeping and groaning 
through this valley of tears—ge- 
mentes et flentes in hac lacrymarum 
valle—constitutes the greater part of 
the human race. ‘The widow, the 
orphan, the friendless, the infirm, 
the needy, and the laborer with 
little or no joy in life, when they 
turn towards Mary, love to find her 
at the foot of the cross in mute sor- 
row over the inanimate form of her 
Son, or with the wheel of swords 
in her bleeding heart, or some 
other attribute of human infirmity. 
Hence the names given to these 
mountain chapels by the sorrow- 
ful as a mark of theirtrust in this 
sweet type of grief: MWolre Dame 
des Larmes, Notre Dame des Souf- 
Srances, de la Consolation, de l’ Es- 
pérance—names which have balm 
in their very sound. Above all is 
the title which seems to include 
all other sorrows—Wotre Dame de 
Pitié—the most common among the 
perils of the mountain streams 
and on the broad moors of the 
Landes. ‘There are innumerable 
Pietas, or Pitiés, all through this 
region—on the sands of the sea- 
shore below Bayonne, where the 
sailors go to pray before embarking 
on the perfidious waves of the Bay 
of Biscay; in dangerous mountain 
passes, as in the oratory of Péne- 
Taillade beyond Arreau; among 
country groves, as in the lone sanc- 
tuary near Lannemezan to which 
the husbandman resorts to be spared 
the ravages of hail among his vines 
and wheat-fields; in the valleys of 
Bigorre; on the Calvary of Betha- 
ram; on the heights near Pau; and 
at Goudosse, where the poor gottreux 
of the mountains go to pray. Yes, 
the shadow of this great type of 
sorrow extends over all the land. 


There are several chape.s of 
Notre Dame de Pitié in the eccle- 
siastical province of Auch that are 
particularly renowned. One of 
these is the beautiful chapel of 
Notre Dame de Garaison, in the 
Diocese of Tarbes, dear to every 
Catholic heart in the land, em- 
bosomed among the hills of the 
Hautes Pyrénées like a lily in the 
green valley, whose Madonna was 
solemnly crowned in 1865, by the 
authorization of Pope Pius IX., in 
the presence of forty thousand peo- 
ple. At the very entrance is a 
Pieta, melting the heart with the 
sight of the pale, inanimate Christ 
and Mary’s incomparable woe. 


“ Ay filth, tan mortal dolor I” 


Within are dim Gothic arches, 
large gilt statues of the twelve 
apostles, and the holy image of the 
Mere des Douleurs, before which we 
went to pray amid devout pilgrims. 
At one side is the fountain of heal- 
ing waters; behind is a garden of 
roses; and on the other side are 
cloisters shaded with acacias, in the 
centre of which is the white Ma- 
donna standing serene and holy 
in the peaceful solitude with out- 
stretched arms, as if calling on all: 


** Dites, dites une oraison 
A la Vierge de Garaison 
Vous qui en ces lieux améne la souffrance, 
Bon pélerins, 
Accablés de chagrins, 
Pour que vos cceurs s’ouvrent a |’espérance. 
Dans ce séjour, 
Dites avec amour, 
Dites, dites une oraison, 
A la Vierge de Garaison !’’ * 


Near Gimont, in the department 
of Gers, is Notre Dame de Cahuzac, 


* Say, say an orison 
To the Virgin of the Garaison, 
Ye who in this spot solace seek from pain, 
Pilgrims so good, 
’Neath sorrows bowed, 
That your hearts may open up to hope again, 
Here while you stay, 
Say with love, say, 
Oh! say an orison 
To the Virgin of the Garaison, 
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in a pleasant valley on the left 
bank of a stream that bathes the 
walls of the church. Like all 
places of pilgrimage in this land of 
favored sanctuaries, it has its old 
legend, which is associated with a 
venerable elm, the relic of past 
ages. It was in the sixteenth cen- 
tury when a young shepherd, lead- 
ing his flock at an early hour to adis- 
tant pasture, saw an elm in a gar- 
den by the wayside surrounded by 
an extraordinary light. ‘The amazed 
youth fell on his knees—a spon- 
taneous act in those days when the 
heart turned naturally to God at 
the moment of terror—stammered 
a prayer, and, unable to turn his 
eyes away, saw through the branches 
aflame, but not consumed, the won- 
drous form of Our Lady of Pity. 
As soon as he recovered his self- 
possession he ran to the Cistercian 
abbey at Gimont, and the monks, 
going to the tree, found the sacred 


image of Mary, which they bore in 


procession to their church with 
songs of praise. The next day it 
was gone, and they found it again 
in the favored elm. Three times 
they bore it to their church: three 
times it returned to the tree. It 
was no use to contend with divine 
Providence. The garden was then 
purchased and an oratory built on 
the spot—a graceful monument of 
- rural piety, to which one generation 
after another has resorted for spiri- 
tual favors and physical aid. It 
has its silver lamps and vessels; its 
walls are hung with golden hearts, 
valuable medals, and other offer- 
ings from the grateful votary. 
There is great devotion among 
Catholics to the one leper who re- 
turned to give thanks. 

Cahuzac became _ renowned 
throughout the kingdom and at- 
tracted pilgrims of the highest dis- 
tinction—lords, bishops, and car- 
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dinals. The archbishops of Auch, 
who bore the high title of Primate 
of the two Navarres, when they 
took possession of their see, came 
to place themselves under the pro- 
tection of Our Lady of Cahuzac. 
Popes granted indulgences to the 
chapel, which thousands of pilgrims 
came annually to win—not only 
peasants from the neighboring 
fields, but the nobles of the land 
in penitential garb, with bare feet 
bleeding from the roughness of the 
way. 

This holy sanctuary was saved, 
as it were, by a miracle from the 
Huguenots who came to lay it 
waste three centuries ago, the 
leader being struck down, as by an 
invisible hand, at the very door, to 
the consternation of his followers. 
It was closed at the Revolution, 
but again spared; and when better 
days arrived, it was reopened to 
popular devotion. The Abbé de 
Cahuzac, a young nobleman who 
had renounced the honors of the 
world and received holy orders at 
Rome, became chaplain of the 
church that bore his name. He 
served it with zeal and affection for 
more than thirty years, and at his 
death bequeathed a part of his for- 
tune for its support, leaving behind 
him a holy memory still dear to the 
people. 

A confraternity of Molre Dame 
de Pitié was founded in this chapel 
by Dom Bidos, abbot of Gimont, 
under the patronage of Cardinal de 
Polignac, which became celebrated 
in the province and included all 
ranks of society. Men of illustrious 
birth, beside the man of humblest 
condition, bore the lighted torch 
before the revered image of Cahu- 
zac in the public processions. 

The arches and walls of the 
church were, under Henry IV., 
covered with rich paintings, which 
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in time became half effaced. The 
church has been recently restored, 
and attracts great numbers of pil- 
grims from the neighboring depart- 
ments. It consists of a nave and 
five chapels. Over the main altar 
is the revered statue, full of sweet, 
sad grace, at the feet of which so 
many have sought consolation. On 
one of the capitals in the nave is 
sculptured an episode from the old 
Roman du Renard, in which the fox 
takes the guise of a preacher to a 
barnyard auditory, who do not 
perceive the store of provisions 
already accumulated in the hood 
thrown back on his shoulders. ‘This 
species of satire was one of the li- 
berties of former times of which 
artists‘largely availed themselves. 
Another chapel of Motre Dame 
de Pitéé is at Sainte-Gemme, built 
against the walls of an old feudal 
castle—a cave-like oratory of the 
thirteenth century, beneath a square 
Its 


tower, simple, antique, severe. 
gilt statue of the Mother of Sor- 
rows and a few old frescos of the 


Passion are the sole ornaments, 
unless we except the arms of the 
old lords of Sainte-Gemme, carved 
among the arches. When the cas- 
tle was besieged by the Protestants 
in the sixteenth century, the chdfe- 
laine and her attendants betook 
themselves to the foot of the altar, 
where they prayed with fervor while 
the lord of the place defended it 
against the attacks of the enemy. 
A superhuman power seemed to aid 
him. After a few days the siege 
was raised, and he came, with his 
handful of brave followers, to as- 
cribe the deliverance to Our Lady 
of Pity. The chapel became cele- 
brated, and so great at times was 
the affluence of the pilgrims that 
services were held in the court of 
the castle before an altar set up be- 
neath a venerable elm. Every Fri- 
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day, in the good old times, the 
chaplain piously read the Passion 
according to St. John in this cha- 
pel, and then sang on his knees the 
Stabat Mater with the verse, 
“ Quando corpus morietur, 
Fac ut animz donetur 
Paradisi gloria,” 

to obtain a happy end for the dy- 
ing. 

In the middle of the sixteenth 
century Dominique de Cuilhens was 
appointed chaplain of Sainte-Gem- 
me. He was born in the vicinity— 
in the old manor-house of Cuilhens, 
which falling into his possession 
in the year 1569, he at once drew 
up a will in which he founded the 
little hospital of St. Blaise for the 
poor, and bequeathed to the needy 
of the parish the annual sum of 
forty-five livres, which the magis- 
trates of the place, who were the 
executors, continued to pay till 
1789. 

In 1648 the lord of Sainte-Gem- 
me, about to join the royal army in 
Catalonia, made a will, in which, in 
order to encourage morality in the 
town, greatly weakened by the trou- 
bles of the times, he gave the inter- 
est of a thousand livres, to be dis- 
tributed annually by the rector and 
consuls of the place to girls of irre- 
proachable morals about to marry— 
a legacy regularly paid till 1792. 

The widow of his brother, Marie 
d'Antras, in her will ordered her 
body to be buried in the sanctuary 
where the lords of Sainte-Gemme 
had been buried since the ninth 
century, and left extensive domains 
for the foundation and support of a 
chapel adjoining, to be served by 
three chaplains, who were to say 
two requiem Masses a week for her 
soul, a De Profundis at the end of 
every Mass, and perform a funeral 
service on the anniversary of her 
death. Moreover, the parishioners 
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were to be summoned by the ring- 
ing of the bell every Saturday at 
a late hour to join in the Litany of 
the Blessed Virgin, which the three 
chaplains were to say aloud, add- 
ing a De Profundis in her memory. 
Out of these domains were to be 
paid various legacies to relatives 
and domestics. They were seized 
by the revolutionary government 
and never restored to the church. 
The parish made an effort to save 
the legacy of the old lord to poor 
girls of good morals, but in vain. 
The chapel of Our Lady of Pity 
was also closed, and the govern- 
ment has never allowed it to be re- 
opened for public worship, except 
during Passion Week, when Mass is 
still offered at the ancient altar and 
many come here to pray and re- 
ceive the Holy Eucharist. 

There is another chapel of P7té 
near Puycasquier, the ancient Po- 
dium Asterti—the height of Astier— 
an old town of the middle ages. 
This is a votive chapel called o- 
tre Dame de Gaillen, built to com- 
menrorate the cessation of a pesti- 
lence that once raged in the neigh- 
borhood, where on Whitmonday a 
dozen parishes around still come in 
procession to hear Mass, deposit 
their offering, and place under the 
protection of Mary their hopes for 
the coming harvests. It stands a 
short distance from the town, hid- 
den in a deep, narrow valley be- 
tween two streams, in the centre of 
a churchyard where lie whole gen- 
erations of the dead. It is a long, 
narrow chapel with arches of the 
fourteenth century, not beautiful in 
style or ornament, but dear to a 
grateful people, who come here in 
procession on the twenty-seventh 
of April to fulfil the vow of their 
fathers when delivered from the 
plague. One would think the bene- 
fit only of yesterday, from the en- 
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thusiasm manifested when this day 
comes. The bells ring out joyfully 
from the very dawn. Alli the men, 
women, and children in the vicinity 
gather together, and, under the gui- 
dance of their cur¢, proceed to Wo- 
ére Dame de Gailian, the glory of 
Puycasquier, chanting the litany as 
they go. As soon as they reach 
the edge of the hill, where they can 
look down on their beloved sanctu- 
ary, they all fall on their knees and 
chant three times the invocation: 
Sancta Maria, Mater Pietatis, ora 
pro nobis! The Libera is sung as 
they pass through the graves in the 
churchyard, and the priest intones 
the Oremus when he comes to the 
door, and gives the absolution. 
Then they enter the church with 
the joyful Regina cali, letare, as if 
calling on the Virgin of Sorrows to 
rejoice over the resurrection of her 
Son at a season when ail nature 
rises to newness of life. There is 
now a solemn pause of silent pray- 
er. At eight o’clock precisely the 
priest reverently takes down the 
miraculous Virgin from its niche, 
and places it on a kind of trestle 
amid a profusion of flowers be- 
neath a rich canopy. Thelitany is 
begun, and four notables of the 
town carry the statue to the church- 
yard gate, where it is received by 
four ploughmen whose privilege 
alone it is to carry the Virgin on 
these important occasions. Follow- 
ed by the people in procession, ac- 
companied by the local authorities 
in official array, and frequently es- 
corted by the national guard under 
arms, they climb the heights of 
Puycasquier, winding around the 
hill till they arrive at the opposite 
side of the town, which they enter 
and proceed to the church, singing 
the martyrs’ hymn in honor of SS. 
Abdon and Sennen, the patrons of 
the parish—two noble Persians, 
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martyred in the early ages, who are 
honored in four country churches 
at about equal distances from Auch, 
devotion to whom became popu- 
lar in France after their bodies were 
brought to Soissons in the time of 
Louis le Débonnaire. The Virgin 
of Gaillan is thus borne all around 
the parish, and then reinstated in 
her niche with acclamations. 
Among other usages peculiar to 
Puycasquier which have come down 
from ancient times are two that are 
somewhat curious. On Easter Eve, 
at one o’clock in the afternoon, the 
mayor and sub-mayor, in all the 
majesty of their village consequence 
set off by their official regalia, pro- 
ceed in solemn state to the presby- 
tery, accompanied by all the town 
officers, the bells ringing, as is due, 
at a haute volée. The curé, thus no- 
tified, stands ready to receive them 
in the wide-open door. He invites 
them to enter, and hastens to pre- 
sent wine as a proof of his hospital- 
ity, which is drunk to the peace and 
happiness of the people under their 
rule. ‘The two magistrates now pray 
the curé to accompany them to the 
church to sing the Regina cali, and, 
placing themselves at his side, they 
escort him through the crowd, which 
by this time has assembled, to the 
holy place, where, in surplice and 
stole and pluvial, he intones the Eas- 
ter hymn, which is caught up by the 
whole congregation. The curé then 
places himself once more between 
the powers that be and proceeds to 
the chapel of Gaillan, followed by a 
crowd of all ages and conditions in 
holiday attire, full of animation and 
joy, but not immoderate in their 
gayety. The Libera and Regina celi 
are here chanted as on the twenty- 
seventh of April, after which they 
return to the parish church to sing 
the latter a third time at the Virgin's 
altar. The day of the Resurrection 
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thus duly announced, the curé is 
conducted by the mayor to the re- 
sidence of the latter, where the table 
is loaded with cakes of all kinds, 
especially the éourteau* and paéte,t 
by no means unacceptable to appe- 
tites sharpened by so long a walk 
in the fresh mountain air. There 
is then an exchange of Gascon wit 
still more savory, with which the 
festival ends. 

Another custom no less ancient 
and peculiar is connected with the 
Mass at Gaillan on St. Agatha’s day, 
which at least one member out of 
every family in the parish attends, 
to implore a blessing on the fruits of 
the earth. Before beginning the 
Holy Sacrifice, the cur? solemnly 
blesses the loaves brought by hs 
parishioners, and after the Mass is 
over they cut them in pieces, and, 
going to their fields, bury them here 
and there in the ground, setting up 
a little cross, often a mere thorn- 
bush twisted into proper shape. 

Picasqué, petito bilo, gran clouqué 
—Puycasquier, small town, great 
belfry—is a proverbial expression 
associated with the town on account 
of the fine old tower, visible all over 
the neighboring country. It was 
fortunately spared when the place 
was ruined by the Huguenots 
three centuries ago, Around its 
base are held great fairs several 
times a year, the resort of all the 
people in the vicinity. 

The baptistery of the parish 
church has a curious font of lead 
which is very ancient—probably 
more than a thousand years old, 
from the style. It is cylindrical in 
form and covered with bas-reliefs 
like the lead font at Strassburg. 
There is a swan—emblem of the 
purity of the soul after baptism. 

* The fourtcau is a round cake with a hole in the 
centre, made particularly for Palm Sunday. 


+ Lhe faéte is a kind of biscuit for the Pascal sea- 
son, 
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An archer stands ready to attack it 
as soon as it issues from the re- 
generating waters, but the arrow he 
lets fly so vigorously is received by 
a lion passant in his shoulder, which 
marches resolutely on, undisturbed 
by the evil adversary. It is the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah, who 
saves the soul by his power and 
bleeding wounds. 

‘The votive chapel of Votre Dame 
de la Croix, at Marciac, is another 
pious monument of Mary’s pro- 
tection during a great pestilence. 
Over the doorway is the following 
inscription : 

Marciacam cum dira lues subverteret urbem, 


Ipsamet hanc jussit mater eibi Virgo dicari 
Sub crucis auspiciis gnatique insignibus edem.* 


It is a pretty church, with an 
altar of jasper and tabernacle of 
white marble, over which is the 
Mother of Sorrows holding the 
body of the crucified Saviour. It 
was built at the repeated instances 


of a poor woman, who was at first 
treated as visiorary or mad, because 
she asserted a divine mission for 
the cessation of the pestilence, 
which had carried off eight hundred 
and four persons in a short time. 
Her persevering piety was at length 
rewarded by the foundation of the 
chapel and the deliverance of her 
townsmen from the plague, which 
is to this day commemorated. Pope 
Innocent XI. encouraged the de- 
votion to Motre Dame de la Crotx 
by granting many privileges to those 
who went there to pray and perform 
some good work. 

There is a chapel of Motre Dame 
de Pitié at Condom called the Pid 
fat, now belonging to the Filles de 
Marie, but formerly to the Brothers 
of St. John of God, who served the 


* When adire pestilence came nigh destroying the 
city of Marciac, the Virgin Mother herself com- 
manded this temple to be dedicated to her under 
the powerful protection of the cross and of her Son. 
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sick, Near it is a miraculous 
spring called the Houn dou Teou, 
where pilgrims go to ask deliver- 
ance from their infirmities. 

Near the historic Chateau de La- 
vardens is the chapel of Wotre Dame 
de Consolation in the woods, quiet 
and solitary, surrounded by graves. 
The pensive and the sorrowful love 
to come here to pray undisturbed 
before the simple altar of Mary, 
Consoler of the Afflicted. It is one 
of the stations for the processions 
in Rogation Week. It is the very 
place to implore peace for the soul 
—and to find it! 

There is another Votre Dame de 
Pitié at Aubiet, an obscure village 
on the right bank of the. Arrats, 
about twelve miles from Auch. 
The houses are poorly built, the 
streets narrow and irregular, with 
nothing remarkable but the fine 
tower of the ancient church. It 
never was a place of much import- 
ance, except in a religious point 
of view, and has never recovered 
from its almost entire destruction 
by the Huguenots in the sixteenth 
century. In fact, it is only, note- 
worthy for its religious associations 
and picturesque situation on a hill 
overlooking the fertile valley of the 
Arrats, which comes from Mau- 
vezin on the one side, and goes 
winding through a delicious coun- 
try, girt with vine-clad hills, towards 
Castelnau-Barbarens on the other. 
Though small, the town is ancient, 
and figures under the name of A/- 
binetum in the old legend of St. 
Taurin, who was martyred some 
time in the fourth century in the 
Bois de la Verdale at the west of 
the town—a spot now marked by a 
cross and an old mutilated bust of 
the saint. A graveyard is near, 
where the villagers come to repose 
around the place watered by the 
blood of the holy bishop who con- 
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verted their forefathers ages ago, 
How venerable the religious tradi- 
tions of a country which extend 
back to the first ages of Christian- 
ity, and how good to pray at the 
tombs of those who lived so near 
the apostolic times ! 

Small as Aubiet has always been, 
it formerly had five churches—a 
proof of the religious spirit that 
animated the people; but most 
of them were destroyed by the Hu- 
guenots in the sixteenth century. 
Among these was the parish church, 
in which was a chapel of the Five 
Wounds, built and endowed by the 
father of Pére de Mongaillard, the 
Jesuit annalist of. Gascony; and the 
church of St. Nicolas, where was 
established a confraternity of Blue 
Penitents under the patronage of 
Monsieur St. Jerome. Nor was the 
hospital connected with this church 
spared, though the holy asylum of 
human miseries, where there were 


numerous beds for the poor. 
SS. Abdon and Sennen are vene- 
rated as the special patrons of the 


place. Pére de Mongaillard, who 
lived in the seventeenth century, 
tells us that, in his day, the people 
called upon all the musicians of the 
country around to contribute to the 
pomp of the festival of these saints, 
on which solemn Mass and Vespers 
were sung and a procession made 
through the town. ‘The day always 
ended with a great repast and pub- 
lic rejoicings. These customs have 
been perpetuated, more or less, to 
this day. 

The most remarkable church at 
Aubiet is that of Motre Dame de 
Pitié, which dates from the year 
1499. It was providentially spared 
by the Huguenots and became the 
parish church. The people, mourn- 
ing over so many ruined sanctuaries, 
gathered with fresh devotion around 
the altar of Our Lady of Pity, with 
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whom they were brought into closer 
companionship. ‘This altar is still 
in great repute. The church has 
recently been repaired, and in one 
of its windows is depicted St. Tau- 
rin in pontifical robes with the 
martyr’s palsa in his hand. 

Father Mongaillard relates some 
curious customs connected with this 
church. One of the altars was dedi- 
cated to St. Eutrope, where a portion 
of his relics was enshrined and re- 
garded with great veneration. The 
people brought wine for the priest 
to plunge a relic of the saint therein, 
and then carried it to the sick, 
especially to those suffering from 
dropsy or violent colic, who often 
found relief—a custom also common 
at Marciac, where there is a chapel 
to Sent Estropi, crowded with peo- 
ple on the last of April. ‘This de- 
votion is now discontinued. St. 
Eutrope of Saintes was one of the 
early apostles of the country. Not- 
ker, a monk of St. Gall, says he was 
consecrated bishop and sent into 
Gaul by St. Clement, the successor 
of the apostles. 

Another singular custom at Au- 
biet was that of the boys of the 


place, who always assembled around 


the high altar to hear Mass, and the 
instant the priest elevated the Host 
cried repeatedly, in a loud voice: 
“ Segnour Diou, misericordie !”— 
Mercy, O Lord God !—so that their 
exclamations, as discordant as they 
were singular, could be heard by 
the passers-by, and produced a pro- 
found impression on their minds. 
The same father relates another 
practice in this church. When a 
child was brought for baptism, the 
priest poured the regenerating wa- 
ters on its head three times, and 
the largest bell was rung to an- 
nounce the event to the whole par- 
ish and admonish the people to 
pray for the new lamb of Christ’s 
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flock. Ifa boy, the bell was struck 
nine times, very nearly as for the 
Angelus; if a girl, six times were 
thought sufficient. And when it 
sounded, every one within hearing 
cried heartily : “ God bless thee !” 

Aubiet formerly had many cler- 
gy, and religious services were con- 
ducted with a splendor scarcely to 
be found now in the largest cathe- 
drals. This was principally owing 
to a celebrated confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament, which was or- 
ganized in 1526 by Cardinal Cler- 
mont-Lodéve, archbishop of Auch, 
at the request of eighteen priests 
of the town, who, with uncovered 
heads and robed in their surplices, 
presented themselves for the pur- 
pose before that prelate when he 
came to make his pastoral visit. 
The act of foundation still exists. 
Kvery Thursday a solemn Mass was 
to be sung with deacon and sub- 
deacon in honor of Corpus Domini, 
and on the first Thursday of every 
month the Blessed Sacrament was 
to be carried in procession around 
the church of Notre Dame de 
Pitié. 

This institution became very po- 
pular, for it was an outburst of. 
faith, love, and reparation ; and nu- 
merous legacies and foundations 
were made all through that century 
for its support by people of every 
condition. One of the priests, 
foremost in founding the confrater- 
nity, was the first to show his pious 
liberality. This was Jehan Jour- 
dan, the elder, a venerable old man, 
who, in 1626, appeared before the 
assembled clergy of the place and 
begged them to accept, out of his 
devotion to the Holy Eucharist, 
the sum of two hundred and twenty 
crowns, that Mass might be offered 
in perpetuity at the altar of Our 
Lady of Pity for the welfare of 
the donor and his relatives during 
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their lives and the repose of their 
souls after death. 

This same Jehan, the elder, in 
in his last will and testament, like- 
wise founded seven votive Mass- 
es on every Friday in the year— 
one in honor of God the Father; 
another of the Holy Ghost; the 
third, of the Holy Trinity; the 
fourth, of MWotre Dame de Pitié ; 
the fifth, of St. Joseph; the sixth, 
for the dead ; the seventh, in honor 
of the Holy Name of Jesus. The 
latter was to be sung with deacon 
and sub-deacon. All the chaplains 
were to assist devoutly at its cele- 
bration, and if any one failed to 
attend he was obliged to pay a fine 
of olive-oil for the lamps. No one 
was to be appointed chaplain un- 
less a native of the place and doc- 
tus in musicd, et non aliter. 

Another remarkable foundation 
is still to be seen in an old Latin 
will of a notary at Aubiet. He 
requests to be buried before St. 
Peter’s altar in the church of Our 
Lady of Charity (as it was sometimes 
called). Among his curious lega- 
cies are nine sous for nine requiem 
Masses for his soul, showing what 
was the customary fee in those 
days. He also founds a solemn 
Mass of requiem at St. Peter’s al- 
tar every Wednesday, for himself 
and all his relatives who have died 
in a state of grace, for which pur- 
pose he bequeaths various lands. 

Pierre Lacroix, in a will of the 
sixteenth century also, leaves a cer- 
tain sum for his funeral expenses. 
Six torches are to burn around his 
bier, and eighty priests were in- 
vited to aid in the service. They 
are to have bodily refreshments: 
habeant refectionem corporalem, On 
the ninth day after his death all the 
priests of Aubiet are to assemble to 
pray for his soul. They are to re- 
ceive duas duplas—two doubles—but 
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no refreshments. At the end of the 
month the eighty priests are again 
to be invited, who are to sing Mass 
for his soul; six torches, of half 
a pound each, to burn meanwhile. 
‘They are to be provided with bodi- 
ly refreshments. At the end of the 
year the eighty are again to be sum- 
moned, and this time they are to 
have eight liards each pro labore et 
pena, but nothing to refresh the 
body. 

The lord of Beaupuy, who dur- 
ing his life always had three Mass- 
es a week celebrated, leaves at his 
death a legacy of seven and a half 
sacks of wheat a year from his 
lands at St. Mézard, with one-third 
of the produce of the vineyards, to 
be delivered to two priests, ach of 
whom is to say one Mass a week 
for his soul. 

Jehan Cavaré, a man of consid- 
erable distinction at Aubiet, makes 
several rich bequests and founda- 
tions to the different chapels of the 
place. At his funeral two wax 
torches of half a pound each are to 
burn. To the attendant priests gu 
cantabunt he gives three doubles and 
no bodily refection. If they do not 
sing, nothing is to be given them. 

One hundred poor are to be fed 
on Good Friday with a loaf, wine, 
and one sardine each. The same 
obligation is imposed at All Saints, 
but this time there is no mention 
of the sardine. 

Thirty crowns are to be given to 
two girls of irreproachable morals 
at Aubiet on the day of their mar- 
riage; and a woollen gown, all 
made, is to be given to twelve wid- 
ows or poor single women of Mau- 
vezin. 

“Moved,” as he says, “by the 
grace of God and love for the 
church of Motre Dame de la Chari- 
té,” he also founds seven Masses a 
week in perpetuity in the chapel 


of the Blessed Sebastian, martyr. 
He also founds seven other daily 
Masses—one of them on Saturday, 
de lacrymaé Christi, in honor of the 
Holy ‘Tears of Christ. For all these 
services he leaves numerous lands 
and revenues. 

These and many other founda- 
tions, extraordinary for a small 
country village, express the reaction 
against the innovations of the age, 
and are remarkable proofs of the 
deep faith and piety of the people. 
And they are only examples of simi- 
lar cases throughout the country, the 
records of which it does the heart 
good to ponder over. How pious 
are the formulas with which such 
bequests are made: Jz remissionem 
peccatorum suorum—Pro remedio 
anime sue et animarum parentum 
suorum, et aliorum pro quibus de- 
precare tenetur, etc. Everywhere 
they express devotion to the Bless- 
ed Virgin, and to some saint in 
particular, as well as to all the in- 
habitants of the heavenly country 
in general. This was in accord- 
ance with the traditions of the 
country, where the heart naturally 
turns to Jesus in the arms of Our 
Lady of Pity at the awful moment 
of death. St. Bertrand of Com- 
minges, when his end drew near, 
had himself transported to the 
chapel of the Virgin and breathed 
out his soul at the foot of her altar. 
Bernard de Sariac, a distinguished 
bishop of Aire, founded on his 
death-bed a chapel in honor of 
Notre Dame de Pitié. The old 
lords of the country show, by the 
solemnity of their last bequests, 
their faith in Mary’s powerful as- 
sistance at the supreme hour of 
death. William, Count of Astarac, 
in his legacy to Notre Dame de 
Simorre in 940, says: “ Inspired 
by God and the hope of Paradise, 
and in order to increase my reward 
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in the day of judgment, I give the 
most holy Virgin the following 
lands in Astarac.” Raymond de 
Lavedan, in 1253, left this clause 
in his will: “I give my land to 
St. Mary with all it bears towards 
heaven and contains in its depths.” 
There are a thousand similar exam- 
ples of illustrious barons of the 
olden times whose tombstones in 
the Virgin’s chapel in many in- 
stances remain an enduring testi- 
mony of their devotion to Mary, 
though the building itself is demol- 
ished. 

The confraternity of the Blessed 
Sacrament at Aubiet only admitted 
thirteen of the most notable per- 
sons of the town. Among other 
obligations, they had to accompany 
the Holy Eucharist when carried 
to any of the members who were 
ill, bare-headed, wearing surplices, 
and bearing lighted torches in 
their hands; to assemble in like 
robes on the first Thursday of every 
month; to follow the divine Host 
in procession; and every Thurs- 
day to attend a Mass of the Corpus 
Domini under the penalty of a fine. 
One peculiarity of this Mass was 
the Ayrie Eleison, which they sang 
with a thousand modulations : 


Kyrie, Pater cterne, fontana Deitas, 
ex quo manant flumina rerum, ELFISON | * 
Kyrir, fons co-aterne lucis et claritas, 
lucem foimans primo dierum, ELEISON ! + 
KyRik, fons superne, redundans bonitas, 
panem mittens de celo verum, ELEISON ! $ 
Curiste, lucis fons, lux de luce prodiens ; 
Dei pinguis rons, quo pascente visit esuri- 
ens et impletur pane vivente, ELEISON!§ 


* O Lord, Father eternal, Fountain of the Deity, 
whence flow all things, have mercy ! 

+ O Lord, Fount and clearness of co-eternal light, 
who didst make light on the first of days, have 
mercy ! 

+O Lord, Fount supernal, goodness overflowing, 
sending down true bread from heaven, have mercy ! 

§ O Christ, Fountain of light, light from light 
proceeding ; fruitful mount of God, on which feeding 
the hungry liveth and is filled with living bread, 
have mercy! 
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CHRISTE, cordium via, vita, veritas ; cibus 
mentium, in quo sistit summa suavitas et 
satietas consis/it, ELEISON ! 

CHRISTE, sumptio tui sacri corporis est 
refectio vires prabens immensi roboris, et 
molesta salutis demens, ELEISON ! 

KyYRIE, decus amborum, Patris Natigue, 
et duorum non duplex Spiritus ; quo spiraute 
lux datur morum, ELEISON ! * 

KyRIE, gui veritatis lumen es diffusum 
gratis, dictus Paraclitus, dans solamen his 
desolaiis, ELEISON ! 

KyRIE, sana palatum, quo gustamus pa- 
nem gratum ct missum celitus, in Maria 
per te formatum, ELEISON ! + 


This is an example of the ¢ropus 
or farcius,so common in the middle 
ages, which is a paraphrase or ex- 
tension of the liturgy by inserting 
additional words between the im- 
portant parts—as at the Gloria in 
Excelsis, the Sanctus, the Agnus Det, 
etc.—the word farsus, farcius, or 
JSarcitus, as it was differently written 
by the monks of the middle ages, 
being derived from the Latin far- 
cire, used by Pliny the naturalist, 
Apicius, and Cato the agriculturist, 
in the sense of filling, distending, 
enriching. Pope Adrian II. is said 
to have instituted these farci to be 
sung in monasteries on solemn fes- 
tivals. They were the festive laudes 
of the Romans. Others attribute 
them to the Greek church. ‘These 
farci were of three kinds in France: 
the usual liturgy being expanded by 
inserting additional words in Latin ; 
or the text was Greek and the para- 
phrase in old French; or, again, the 
latter was in the vulgar tongue of 

* O Christ, the way, the life, the truth of hearts 
the food of minds, wherein abides the sweetest swee:- 
ness and fulness is contained, have mercy ! 

O Christ, the taking of thy sacred Body is a re- 
freshment giving mighty strength, and removing 
every obstacle to salvation—have mercy ! 

O Lord, the beauty of both, of the Father and 
the Son, and the spirit of each, yet not twofold, by 
whose breath the light of all right things is given, 
have mercy! 

+ O Lord, who art the light of truth, freely spread 
abroad, thou who art called the Paraclete, giving 
consvlation to those who are desolate, have mercy ! 

O Lord, purify our taste, that so we may enjoy 


the gracious bread sent down from heaven, formed 
by thee in Mary's womb--have mercy ! 
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Oil and Oc. These paraphrases in 
the vulgar tongue became popular, 
not only in France, but in England 
and Germany. From them was de- 
rived the proverbial expression, Se 
Sarcir de Grec et de Latin—that is, to 
have the head full. These ¢ropes or 
farcies of mixed French and Latin 
are still very common in southwest- 
ern France, especially in the popu- 
lar Noéls, which are often rude lines 
in patois alternate with Latin, after 
the following style: 
Born in amanger 
Ex Marié Virgine, 


On the chilly straw 
Absque tegumine. 


It is not surprising that,with daily 
High Masses and a perpetual round 
of imposing services, the people of 
Aubiet should feel the change when 
the place became impoverished, the 
number of priests diminished, and 
most of the churches destroyed at 
the invasion of the Huguenots. We 
are told that when the vicar was un- 
able to sing High Mass on the fes- 
tival of St. John the Baptist in 
1623, there was universal murmur- 
ing, and the magistrates drew up a 
solemn protest against so unheard- 
of a scandal, which document is 
still extant.* 

But the church of Motre Dame 
de Pitié, although profaned, was left 


*“Tn the year 1623, and the 24th of June, inthe 
town of Aubiet in Armagnac, in front of the parish 
church of said place, before noon, in the reign of the 
most Christian prince, Louis, by the grace of God 
King of France and Navarre, appeared before me 
the undersigned royal notary, and in presence of the 
witnesses whose names are hereunto affixed, Mes- 
sts. Jehan Gaillan, Jehan La Mothe, Jehan Gelotte, 
and Caillard Mailhos, consuls of said Aubiet, and 
Jehan kelloc, syndic, who, speaking and addressing 
his words to M. Jehan Castanet, priest and vicar of 
said church of Aubiet, represented to him, for want 
of a rector in said Aubiet, that from all time and all 
antiquity it had been the custom to celebrate in the 
parish church High Mass with deacon and sub-dea- 
con on solemn days like the present ; and whereas, 
because there was no one to aid him in performing 
the office, the divine service was omitted, the said 
consuls and syndic protest against the said Casta- 
net, vicar aforesaid, etc. 

“The said Castanet affirmed that he did every- 
thing in his power, but had no one to aid him.” 


standing. The admirable confra- 
ternity of the Blessed Sacrament 
soon revived, and with it many of 
the former solemnities. Pére de 
Mongaillard tells us the Kyrie edei- 
son farci was still chanted in his 
time. 

We find a similar confraternity of 
the Blessed Sacrament at Touget, 
another village of Gascony, which 
suffered horribly from the religious 
wars. It was for a long time in 
possession of the Huguenots, who 
abolished the Catholic religion and 
ruined the churches. To repair 
these profanations the association 
was established, the statutes of 
which are still extant in the Gas- 
con tongue. By these we learn 
that there were nine chaplains in 
honor of the nine choirs of angels; 
twelve laymen in honor of the 
twelve apostles; seventy-two other 
lay members in memory of the se- 
venty-two disciples (husband and 
wife being counted as one); and 
seven pious widows in honor of the 
seven Dolors of the Blessed Virgin. 
They were all to be natives of the 
place, but “no ruffian, renegade, 
public usurer, or vicious person ad- 
mitted amongthem.” Every Thurs- 
day all the members were to attend 
High Mass in the parish church, 
robed -in their surplices. ‘They 
were to accompany the Host in 
solemn procession through the vil- 
lage, at stated times, tapers in 
hand ; sing the Office of the Dead 
before the door of any deceased 
member, and attend the requiem 
Mass for his soul. These and 
various other pious obligations 
were encouraged by the bishop of 
Lombez, who granted certain indul- 
gences of vray perdon, especially 
on the festivals of St. Germain, St. 
George, St. Vincent, and St. Fritz, 
Whose relics were honored in the 
church. . 


—— 
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Such is the spirit of love, sor- 
row, and reparation which per- 
fumes a few of the countless chapels 
of Our Lady of Pity in southwest- 
ern France, where so many hearts 
have forgotten their own grief be- 
fore that of Mary! In all these 
Sanctuaries, wan and desolate, she 
seems to plead for the nation. So 
pleads. she all over the earth. 
Every mystery of religion is per- 
petuated in the church. Christ is 
always crucified somewhere on the 
earth. Mary is always sorrowing 
over his bleeding wounds. 

We have seen her weeping over 
the door of many a tabernacle in 
Italy, as if over the Saviour wound- 
ed anew in the sacrament of his 
love. Whocan turn away from the 
affecting appeal in this day of pro- 
fanations in that unhappy land, 
where the very angels of the church 
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veil their faces before the agony of 
the divine Sufferer—before Mary’s 
woes? , . Around the altar sa- 
cred to her grief let us echo the 
ancient Plank referred to at the 
beginning of this article; 


“TI conceived thee without cor- 
ruption ; to-day my heart is broken 
with grief: thy Nativity was ex- 
empt from all suffering; now is the 
day of my travail— 

“Alas! my Son, on account of 
thy torments ! 

“ When thou wert born the shep- 
herds came singing with joy, danc- 
ing to the sound of their pipes; 
now traitorous and cruel Jews come 
to seize thee with horns and cries, 
staves and swords. 

“Alas! my Son, loving and beau- 
tiful.” 


Ay filh! amoros ¢ belt 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE DIVINE SEQUENCE,” 


Ill. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF GOD’S GOVERNMENT—ABUNDANCE, 


We have adverted to the indi- 
rect government of the creation by 
God—to the government which 
he condescends to administer first 
through the primary laws which he 
has stamped upon the universe ; 
and, secondly, through the moral 
and physical activity with which he 
has endowed mankind. 

We are making vast and rapid 
strides in this day towards discov- 
ering and unravelling these prithary 
laws. At the present moment we 


seem to have got ourselves some- 
what into a tangle of knowledge, 
which threatens to asphyxiate us 
with the overpowering perfume of 
its lavish blossoms, like that of the 
exuberant growth of the tropical 
flora. 

We are caught as in the meshes 
of a net, and are hardly allowed 
time to solve one problem and sat- 
isfy ourselves with a conclusion be- 
fore some new tendril of the ever- 
growing parasite has flung another 














flowering coil of verdure around us 
and arrested our steps once more. 
We have come upon the time long 
ago predicted by the Archangel 
Michael to the prophet Daniel: 
“ Plurimt transibunt, et multiplex 
crit scientia.”* We are dazzled 
and bewildered; and some timid 
souls are like ostriches, which hide 
their heads in the sand, preferring 
not to see and know, and hoping 
that their ignorance and the igno- 
rance of the multitude generally 
will serve as a dam to the coming 
flood, and leave us freed from a tor- 
rent of questions which, if once they 
are there, must be answered. It 
is to be regretted that these per- 
sons cannot learn to possess their 
souls in patience, and to watch 
calmly and intelligently the progress 
of this gigantic growth of science, 
assured. that it will all arrange and 
classify itself in time, in perfect 
harmony with what they know to be 
true and enduring, and which they 
so dishonor by their apprehensions. 

However, since this is too much 
to expect of many, there is nothing 
for it but to allow such people to 
keep themselves in peace in the way 
that suits them best; only not per- 
mitting them to discourage others 
from investigation and _ reverent 
inquiry. St. Thomas tells us that 
the end of all science is contained 
within the end of all theology and 
is subservient to it. Theology, 
therefore, ought to command all 
other sciences and turn to its use 
those things of which they treat. 
But we shall not arrive at this virile 
steadfastness until the real study of 
theology has become more general. 
There is very little in our modern 
education or habits of thought to 
teach that calm gaze into the 
depths of the divine mysteries 
which imparts such strength of 

*Daniel xii. 4, 

VOL. XxIII.—9 
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mental vision that the soul ceases to 
be dazzled by the false light of fall- 
ing stars. ‘The robust vigor of the 
studious habits of old has ceased 
from among us, and thg modern 
mind is attenuated and enfeebled 
by a vast variety of subjects indif- 
ferently explored, many of them 
received on trust and without in- 
quiry, and all smoothed down to 
one dead-level of superficial thought 
and inadequate expression. Not 
that for a moment we would imply 
that mere habits of study are all 
that is needed. ‘These habits may 
exist, and do exist to a great extent ; 
but the silence and the solitude do 
not exist, and the studies them- 
selves have long ago ceased to be 
of a nature to clear the mind for 
the gradual, patient, interiorly- 
evolved contemplation of the eter- 
nal truths which lie at the bottom 
of all things. The old scholastic 
philosophy and theology laid the 
only real foundation of all specula- 
tive knowledge, and built for us, for 
all future time, that solid fabric of 
theological truth,in. the received 
and authorized teaching of the 
great doctors of thé church which, 
like a mighty magnet attracting to 
itself strong bars of iron, will draw 
within its own embrace all other 
truth and all other science, because 
“the end of science is within the 
end of theology.” Meanwhile, if we 
would not find ourselves swamped 
in the torrent of surmises, partial dis- 
coveries, inverted reasonings, and 
unreverential decisions, we must 
go back to the spirit and me- 
thod of the ages which produced 
the deeply metaphysical. thinkers 
and theological writers of old. The 
flood of events pours on, and the 
concussion of each tears through 
our daily life and ploughs up the 
hours and the days in hurried dis- 
order, leaving no time for seed to 
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develop in the fallow soil, for the 
green blade to strengthen and the 
harvest toripen. Modern inventions 
speed the latest intelligence into 
the innermpst recesses of our homes, 
and we live like people in a house 
without doors or windows, open to 
every blast; while the age, whose 
needs seém most to call for con- 
templative recluses, on the contrary 
stamps contemplation out of the 
heart of man, and substitutes the par- 
amount necessity for outward acti- 
vity. ‘There is no solace, there is no 
rest, but inprayer. There is no con- 
solation but in cultivating thought 
in the hidden recesses of our minds, 
and, amid the racket of life, to go 
decp down into the silent caverns of 
our souls and dwell in an inner soli- 
tude with thoughts of eternal truth. 
The tendencies of the age have add- 
ed a new difficulty to the treatment 
of many of the questions more or 
less inextricably mixed up with any 
largely philosophical views of the 
union of science with divine truth. 
We have perverted our language 
because thought, of which language 
is the clothing, is perverted. We 
dare not handle questions that in 
themselves are pure, because we 
have allowed necessary words to 
represent unnecessary indelicacy. 
No word that expresses a neces- 
sary fact is in itself evil; but woe 
to the imagination which makes it 
so! Purity is always dignified. 
But if you take the white roses of 
innocence to crown a wanton, white 
roses will fall into disrepute; and 
this is what we have done with lan- 
guage. Words no longer only mean 
the thing they represent. They 
have been made to insinuate the 
foul underflow of evil fancy that 
corruption has poured forth. How 
shall we cleanse the source, that we 
may once more use language of 
strength and purity? How shall 
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we again become manly and brave, 
and yet avoid the charge of being 
coarse and too outspoken? Only 
by going back to the noble candor 
of the great thinkers of old, and by 
trying to see things as they are in 
the mind of God, and not as they 
are in fallen man; by looking at 
the laws of creation as they came 
from the hands of the Creator, 
before man had written his run- 
ning commentary of evil and sin, 
and thus defiled the glorious page. 
There are two forms of purity. 
The one is the purity of ignorance. 
The intellect that knows nothing of 
the species cannot predicate the ac- 
cidents; and no doubt blank igno- 
rance is better than an evil imagi- 
nation. But there is another and a 
higher purity; it is the purity of 
an informed mind which, from the 
sublime heights of science, or, bet- 
ter far, from the depths of union 
with God in the all-pervading sense 
of his presence, has acquired that 
faculty of viewing subject-matter in 
the abstract which leaves no asso- 
ciation of imagination or fancy to 
drag it down into the lower nature 
and so defile it. The more truly 
scientific a mind becomes, the more 
will it inhabit those cool, serene 
heights of passionless intellect. But 
the first, the truest, the absolutely 
sure science of theology is the one 
royal road to the: habit of mind 
which can, as it were, stand outside 
its lower nature and contemplate 
facts and truths in their essential 
nature, divested of human contact 
or defilement ; or, where both must 
be recognized, can eliminate the 
law from its abuse, and trace back 
the former to the bosom of the 
Creator; for “to the pure all things 
are pure.” This seems to be the 
faculty which is more and more 
dying out amongst us. 

It is probable that some of the 


















hurry and absence of precision and 
of tenacious research which char- 
acterize the modern form of mind 
may be the natural result of the 
sudden rush of new discoveries 
which have taken us, as it were, by 
surprise and carried us off our feet. 
By degrees it is probable we shall, 
as a race, accept the changes in our 
condition, and shall become gradu- 
ally adapted to the varied forms of 
life imposed upon us by the vast 
and multiplied combinations which 
every day are extending our power 
over the external world and open- 
ing new paths for activity and en- 
terprise. Doubtless this power 
will increase rather than diminish, 
and at the same time take less hold 
upon us in a revolutionary way, 
and we shall lose some of that 
flurry and excitement which now 
characterize us—much in the way 
that the young colt of a week old 
¢tarts no more than does the old 
mare when the engine rushes down 
the railway that skirts the field ; and 
yet when railways first began both 
vere alike alarmed. 

But for the present we have lost 
much of our original moral and 
inteilectual dignity. Upon such 
questions as interest us we. are ex- 
cited and flurried. Those which 
we do not affect to understand we 
cannot seriously listen to; and be- 
tween the bustling activity of the 
first and the listless frivolity of the 
last it is not an easy task to bring 
forward old truths with new faces, 
old facts with a fresh moral, lest 
those who listen should persist in 
viewing the question from the 
wrong side, and in taking scandal 
where no scandal was meant. 

We have set ourselves the task 
of investigating the chief attributes 
of God’s government of creation 
and its uniformity of design in com- 
plexity of action. To do this we 
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must condescend to the primary 
and natural law which he imposed 
on our world when he called it out 
of chaos; and we must ende:vor 
to explain what were the special 
characteristics of that law, and what 
light it throws upon the attributes 
of Him who gave it. 

The three chief characteristics 
which we discover in the govern- 
ment of creation are abundance, 
patience or longanimity, and pro- 
gression. The first command which 
the Creator uttered over the first 
recorded living and moving crea- 
tures of his hand was, “ Increase and 
multiply.” This was the initial law 
of all that we see and know in the 
external world; and as no temporal 
law or material condition exists in 
God’s creation without its spiritual 
intention and inner meaning, this 
law is typical of what is beyond 
sight and belongs to the domain of 
faith. In attempting to define that 
command we find it conveys an 
impression, wider than the heavens 
and more diffused than the ambient 
air, of generosity, benevolence, and 
paternity. It is the law of “our 
Father who is heaven.” It beams 
upon us like the genial warmth of 
the noontide sun. It shadows us 
like the stretching boughs of a large 
forest perfumed with the dews of 
earth. It was spoken first to the pro- 
ducts of the water and the denizens 
of the air; and again it was spoken 
over the two first beings created 
“after His own image and likeness.” 

Wherever there is life, even life 
in its lowest form—and so low that 
science hesitates to pronounce upon 
it as being life, and stands uncer- 
tain how to designate evident growth 
without equally evident life, like the 
unintelligent but absolutely accu- 
rate formation of crystals—there too 
the law reigns of “ increase and mul- 
tiply.” 
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Attraction and affinity declare 
the law, and carry it on, while re- 
pulsion is but the inverse of the 
same; and though, for aught we 
know, and judging by induction, 
there is not one molecule added on 
our earth to the original chaotic 
matter, and all reproductions are 
composed of the same elements 
passing through varied forms and 
phases, nevertheless the same im- 
pulse governs all living things and 
everywhere represents the large, 
lavish benevolence of the God of 
life. 

The animal creation is the unrea- 
soning and innocent embodiment 
of the natural law, and carries out 
its mandates unconscious of the 
why, and the wherefore; whereas in 
fallen man the natural law has over- 
lapped the moral law, and the lat- 
ter has become warped by the pres- 
sure of the former, making all 
things discordant. As abundance 
is one of the characteristics of the 
natural law, so the modes and forms 
of its execution lie at the very root 
ofall creation. The Spirit of God, 
the brooding Dove, moved over 
the face of the waters. The same 
image of incubation and conse- 
quently of imparted heat (motion 
and heat being allied as recipro- 
cal cause and effect), was in the 
mind of the old Egyptians when 
they carved a winged world amongst 
their mystic signs. So sacred, so 
holy, so full of deep-hidden mean- 
ing was the idea as it lay from all 
eternity in the divine Mind, that 
it was through the four thousand 
historic years which preceded the 
birth of the God-Man the mode 
through which God taught the cho- 
sen people to expect the Redeemer. 
It became the hope of every maiden 
to form one link in the long chain 
which was to lead up to the Messiah. 
It sanctified all the ties of domes- 
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tic life and made them less a neces- 
sity than a high moral duty. 

So universal was the sentiment 
that many, in the tenacity of their 
desire to carry on the holy tradition, 
and too earthly to perceive the sin 
of doing wrong that good might 
come, thrust aside the law of con- 
science rather than fail in what 
weighed upon them as an over- 
whelming necessity—to continue the 
natural line—that perhaps they, too, 
might form one of those from whose 
loins should spring the Saviour of 
the world. It was thus that a dig- 
nity was imparted to natural ties 
which surpassed among the Israel- 
ites the same sentiment among the 
Gentiles, but which was but a fore- 
shadowing of their sacred and sac- 
ramental state in the church of 
God. 

“ Wisdom is justified by her chil- 
dren”; and all that God has or- 
dained must reach its ultimate per- 
fection in his church before it can 
pass into another phase. “Till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or 
one tittle shall not pass of the law, 
till all be fulfilled.” * 

As all things in creation are by 
and for him, as all culminate in 
him, so when the prophecies were 
accomplished, and Mary, the im- 
maculate and virgin daughter of 
the House of David, had, through 
the operations of the Holy Ghost, 
become the Mother of God—the law 
“increase and multiply” having 
thus ascended to its mystical fulfil- 
ment and ultimate development— 
so from henceforth did it confer a 
new and more holy character on 
natural ties by consecrating them 
as the type and image of whet is 
spiritual. 

The one end in view had sur- 
vived through all, despite man's 
ignorance, infirmity, and sin; and 


* Matthew v, 18. 
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that end once attained, the sinless 
Mother clasping to her bosom the 
Infant God who was from all eter- 
nity in the bosom of the Father, 
from that moment all that was hu- 
man had a new and divine element 
in it. All creation, all life, all we 
have and are, became in a special 
way “holy tothe Lord.” “Know ye 
not that ye are the temple of God? 
If any man violate the temple of 
God, him will God destroy. All 
things are yours, the world, or life, 
or death, or things present, or things 
to come: all are yours: and ye are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.”* 
Through long cemturies man had 
failed to comprehend even while 
he felt the underlying mystery of 
creation. He looked on the fair 
fields of nature with undiscerning 
eyes. He hardly guessed at the 
enigma of the outer world as lead- 
ing upwards to something nobler ; 
and therefore he dragged the im- 
age of God down into the mire of 
his own existence. He even sought 
the Deity in what was below himself, 
worshipping, not men and heroes, 
but beasts and creeping things; be- 
cause, being dominated by the idea 
of the great and all-pervading force 
of the laws of life and nature, the 
lower creation presented a more 
simple and abstract image of their 
potency. The idea of the principle 
of life haunted him like a dark and 
perplexing riddle. Its magnitude 
weighed upon him. Its universali- 
ty perplexed him. He had not the 
light of truth in its plenitude to 
illumine the dark places of the 
earth. He could only make guess- 
es at the typical meaning of crea- 
tion; and as the whirr of life 
rushed ceaselessly around him with- 
out bringing any answer to his 
questionings, it became a relief to 
embody the idea which obseded 


* x Cor. iii. 15, 17, 22, 23. 
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him in the obscurity of inarticulate 
being, as affording, if not some solu- 
tion, at least an absolutely simple 
and vulgar manifestation of the 
great fact, until the very scarabei 
became sacred; and with inverted 
moral sense, in lieu of seeking for 
transcendent and pellucid truth in 
what was above him, he dug down 
into the very miseries of his own 
degradation in his attempt to de- 
scribe the incomprehensible, and 
that to a degree which we cannot 
pollute these pages by expressing. 

Thus had man covered over with 
the veil of his iniquities and the 
thick darkness of his ignorance all 
the sanctities of life, until the church 
of God revealed to him that Christ is 
the head of the church, as the hus- 
band is the head of the wife, and 
placed matrimony among the sac- 
raments; because as a sacrament 
only is it holy to the Lord, and 
because, as a sacrament, it is typical 
of that highest and most divine 
union of Christ with his church— 
that union which is her strength, 
her inviolability, her guarantee, and 
her ever-enduring and indisputable 
infallibility.* 

How little did poor fallen hu- 
manity dream of the sanctity and 
dignity of common life until the 
church turned the full light of rev- 
elation on the laws of our being 
and taught us what those laws pre- 
figured in the Eternal Mind! It 
is not until St. Paul wrote by 
inspiration that astonishing chapter 
to the Ephesians that the laws of 
being were really less awful in ‘their 
hidden sanctity. They were never 
in themselves mean, miserable, and 
degraded. It is true the state of 
matrimony only foreshadowed a 
sacrament; for under the old law 
there were no szcraments in the 
specific sense in which we now use 


* Ephesians v. 23. 32. 
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the term in the Catholic Church. 
It was holy under the old law, 
and it may be said to have had 
a sacramental character; and that 
character was the anticipation of 
what it was to become when it 
should be raised into one of the 
seven sacraments of the church, 
and the type of Christ as head of 
the church. But at that time man- 
kind was still in darkness. Hu- 
manity could not earlier review the 
expression of the mystery. Only 
the Gospel could open their eyes to 
the full understanding of the sacra- 
mental principle which alone makes 
life holy, and, O sorrowing, suffer- 
ing hearts! which alone to you 
can make it endurable.* 

See how the beneficent thought 
of God has touched all our common 
lot! See what flowers blossom 


amid the thorns, what gems of light 
sparkle in the dark ways of life, 
ennobling all, beautifying because 
sanctifying all, and enabling us, 


while the heavy burden of sorrow, 
disappointment, regrets, and even 
ruined hope, may seem to take all 
the color out of life, and to send 
us back to a treadmill existence 
and a gray, despairing twilight, to 
realize that nothing can alter the 
fact that we are holy to the Lord, 
and that in our daily, hourly lot, 
as husbands, wives, sons, daughters, 
masters, and servants, we are carry- 
ing on the ceaseless weaving of that 
web of sacred typical life which has 
from all eternity been in the mind 
of God as the law of our natural 
being, and in one form or another 
envelops, like the husks of the 
sweet nut, the gradually-ripening 


* This statement, if its terms are taken in a strict, 
theological sense, is not correct. In the sense that 
matrimony under the old law was holy, and fore- 
shadowed a sacrament, it may be called sacramen- 
tal. There were no sacraments, in the specific sense 
in which we now use the term in the Catholic 
Church, before Christ instituted them.—Ep. C. W. 
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sanctity of those who, even in this 
life, are to touch on perfect union 
with their Creator. 

Can any one seriously doubt that, 
if a greater and more hallowed ven- 
eration for the laws of our natural 
existence became more general and 
more intense, they would, in their 
typical and sacramental character, 
develop further heights of holiness— 
not as the exceptional ways of a 
few miracylous saints, but as the 
table-land of all humanity? As it 
was the hardness of heart in the 
Israelites which compelled Moses 
to give a law of divorce, so may it 
not be our hardness of heart, lessen- 
ed indeed, but not yet melted, which 
leaves us so often such mere com- 
monplace appreciation of natural 
ties, and thus fails to realize in them 
all that they possess and can yield? 

Jesus is our father, our brother, 
our friend, our master, and our 
spouse. These titles are taken from 
our common life. But the abstract 
idea which these titles express by 
subdivision and restriction dwelt 
for ever in the mind of God as the 
form and fashion he would give to 
human life in his foreknowledge of 
the divine Incarnation, for which 
end solely do all things exist. What 
further thoughts can we need to 
make us tender over our own du- 
ties and our own condition? What 
a noble origin there is to all that 
we are apt to look upon as an en- 
cumbrance, a failure, a mere unfor- 
tunate accident! Our ties enchain 
us; then let us hug our chains, and 
find in wearing them “the freedom 
wherewith Christ has made us free.” 
All our life is a God-directed edu- 
cation of our souls ; and the fashion 
of our human life is the mould which 
God has prepared for us each as 
individuals, save always where there 
is sin or its proximate occasion, or 
where a higher vocation—that sub- 








lime infringement of the common 
law—comes to impel the soul'to for- 
sake all and follow the divine Spouse. 
Then all else melts before the fur- 
nace of divine love; the interme- 
diate, ordinary steps which lead oth- 
ers to God through the sanctities 
of common life are cleared at one 
bound, and God puts in his claim 
to do what he will with his own. 

To resume all in a few words: all 
we see around us, from the soil be- 
neath our feet, through the vegeta- 
ble and animal worlds, even to our- 
selves, is the working out of the 
first law of increase and multiply. 
Consequently, this being, as we have 
already said, the representative idea 
of the creation, its sacredness lies in 
that very fact, and dates not mere- 
ly from the new dispensation nor 
from the old, but from the Eternal 
Mind before creation was. We have 
arrived at the facts which prove 
this representative idea by the aid 
of natural science, of which the old 
spiritual writers knew next to no- 
thing, and who consequently, look- 
ing at nature through the black 
mists of man’s defilement, sometimes 
took distorted views of laws and 
facts the exquisite harmony of which 
come out in the deductions of mo- 
dern research, and so establish the 
claim we are now making to the ab- 
solute beauty and sanctity of all the 
fashion of human existence as lead- 
ing up by typical forms to spiritual 
truths. The witness of this like a 
golden thread in the dim web of 
patriarchal times may be found in 
the fact that it was the eldest son 
who officiated as the priest of the 
family, thus blending the natural 
and spiritual by making the former 
the basis of the latter. This was 
the reason of the envy and malice 
of Joseph’s brethren. He was not 


the first-born; and yet it was for 
him that his father made the sacer- 
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dotal coat of many colors. There- 
fore did they dip the coat in the 
blood of a kid, as in mockery of his 
sacerdotal character, given him by 
his father, but not acknowledged by 
his brethren. 

Little did they dream that while, 
in the full exercise of their own 
free-will, they gave license to their 
thoughts of hatred, they were enact- 
ing as in a type the one great fact 
of the universe, the world’s one 
important history, the tragedy of 
all creation, when he who, though 
in his human nature he is the 
younger born of God’s children, 
holds, and for ever shall hold, sa- 
cerdotal rank over the elder and 
fallen Adam. 

They who said, ‘ See whether .t 
be thy son’s coat or not,” * were the 
forefathers of those who exclaimed, 
“Let Christ the king of Israel 
come down now from the cross, 
that we may see and believe.” + 
They mocked at the father who 
claimed to have made his younger 
son the priest of his house, and 
their descendants declared of the 
great Priest cf our race that “he 
ought to die because he made him- 
self the Son of God.” In both 
cases their pretensions were turned 
into ridicule and treated as a crime. 
They dipped the sacerdotal coat of 
Joseph in the blood of a kid; but 
the great High-Priest they covered 
with his own blood, in derision of 
his claim to be their King and their 
God. And through it all, through 
the good and the evil, the adaptive 


‘government of God worked out 


his ultimate designs, turning the 
wickedness of men to his own 
glory and hiding the secrets of his 
providence beneath the course of 
events, the incidents of common 
life, the history of a people, of a 
tribe, of 2 family. We look back 


* Gen. xxxvii, 32. + Mark xv. 32. 
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on the long-drawn-out story and 
understand somewhat of the under- 
lying mystery. But while it was 
going on it was but little even 
guessed at. God is unchangeable, 
the same for ever and ever. What 
he did then does he not do now? 
—for his church, his bride, above 
all, but also for all humanity, all 
the wide universe according to its 
measure, as it can bear it, when it 
can receive it; leading on by de- 
grees so slow that to us they seem 
almost imperceptible, but which wi- 
den and spread like the rings on 
the surface of the water when a 
stone has been flung into its 
depths. 

Our range of vision is so narrow, 
and our knowledge of even the 
past so limited and so full of inac- 
curacies, that we can do little more 
than guess at the manifold unroll- 
ing of the divine intentions. We 
know enough to fill us with hope as 
to the ultimate destination of all 
creation, and of ourselves as the 
children of God. We know not 
the future, save faintly as faith re- 
veals it. Even of the past we 
know but dimly and in broken 
lines. ‘To one only of the children 
of men, so far as the Holy Scrip- 
ture informs us, was the past fully 
and entirely made known, so far as 
that was possible to a mortal man 
supernaturally sustained to bear it. 
How many in the hallowed, bold, 
and rash moments of inarticulate 
prayer have ventured in their lesser 
degree to say with Moses, “Show 
me thy glory”! As the thought 
grows upon us of God’s wonderful 
ways and of his unutterable love 
and beneficence, we too long to 
know with certain knowledge some- 
thing of that Glory which the great 
lawgiver intuitively felt would be 
at once the knowledge of all and 
the consummation of every desire. 
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“Show me thy glory.” Hear the 
answer: “‘lhou canst not see my 
face : for man shall not see me, and 
live. Thou shalt stand upon the 
rock. And when my glory shall pass, 
I will set thee in a hole in the rock, 
and thou shalt see my back parts: 
but my face thou canst not see.” * 
And thus Moses saw the back parts 
of Him who is from all eternity, 
through the aperture of time. He 
had revealed to him the far-off in- 
tention of creation. He looked 
back, in God, to the time before 
time “when he had not yet made 
the earth, nor the rivers, nor the 
poles of the world; when Wisdom 
was with him forming all things, 
playing before him at all times, 
playing in the world, and whose 
delights were to be with the chil- 
dren of men.” The back parts 
were beheld by him, and even this 
he could not have endured in his 
feeble flesh had not the Eternal 
“right hand protected him.” All 
that the past could teach him in 
the flash of one moment was then 
made known to him. What floods 
of light, knowledge, and divine hope 
and expectation must that wonder- 
ful backward view have imparted to 
Moses, the man singled out of all 
mankind to read the past! But 
even with the strength which know- 
ledge such as that must have con- 
ferred upon him, still he could not 
see the face of God and live. We 
are using weak human words, because 
they alone are given us. It was the 
forward look of God which Moses 
could not see and live. It was the 
unutterable Glory that is prepared 
for us in the future, with and through 
Jesus, that not even the man who 
had conversed with God as man 
speaks with his fellow-man, face to 
face, could see and live. Its stu- 


* Exodus xxziii, 18-23, 
t Prov. viii. 22-36. 
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pendons and exceeding brightness 
would have shattered his being as 
the flash of lightning shatters the 
oak; even as our Lord revealed 
to one of his chosen saints that, 
could she perfectly realize his im- 
mense love for the souls of men, that 
moment of intense jey would snap 
the frail thread of her life with 
its excessive ecstasy. What Moses 
saw he tells us not. No word es- 
capes him of that transcendent 
vision. He neither tells us of its 
nature nor of its effects upon him- 
self. But who could marvel if, hav- 
ing had it, he was henceforth the 
meekest of men? What could ever 
again disturb the serene patience 
of him who could divine so much 
of the future from having seen all 
the past? And how impossible it 


must have been for any torments of 
pride to ruffle the calm serenity of* 
one who was humbled to the very 
dust by the unutterably lavish and 
surpassing developments of love and 


grace and glory which his vision of 
the past bade him anticipate in that 
future which even he who had borne 
to see the past could not gaze upon 
and live! 

As “the end of all science is con- 


/ 


tained within the end of all theo- 
logy,” so the seeing the glory of 
God would be the knowledge of 
all history taken in its widest and 
fullest meaning; for if history could 
be truly written, whether as the 
life of an individual, the history 
of a nation or of the whole world, 
it would be the unravelling of the 
hidden providence of God work- 
ing through all events to his own 
greater glory. The perfect sight is 
the perfect knowledge; and that 
cannot be obtained save through 
the “light of Glory,” which is the 
beatific vision. The perfect know- 
ledge of God would be the know- 
ledge of all things, not only of all 
science, but of all facts; for all are 
contained in him, The use of.our 
faculties in the acquirement of 
knowledge or in its exercise is like 
the gathering up of fragments caught 
from the skirts of his garments as 
we follow slowly in his mighty foot- 
steps ; and the closer we get to him 
in our patient toil, the brighter is 
the lustre and the sweeter the per- 
fume still left upon these shreds 
of the divine passage through the 
mazes of creation and the heaped- 
up centuries of time. 
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Tur Stupent’s HAND-Book or BriTIsH 
AND AMERICAN LITERATURE. Contain- 
ing sketches, biographical and critical, 
of the most distinguished English 
authors, from the earliest times to the 
present day, with selections from their 
writings, and questions adapted to the 
use of schools. By Rev. O. L. Jen- 
kins, A.M., late president of St. 
Charles's College, Ellicott City, Md, 
and formerly president of St. Mary's 
College, Baltimore. 1 vol. 16mo, pp. 
564. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
(New York : The Catholic Publication 
Society.) 1876. 


This book has many excellencies. The 
au thorshows himself thoroughly versed in 
liis subject. He writes with elegance, oc- 
casionally with force, as inthe remarks on 
the influence of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion on literature. His taste is true and 
his judgment sound. In fact, judging 
by the work itself, he would seem pos- 
sessed of the qualities fitted to make 
him an admirable compiler of a literary 
manual. 

The first sentence of the author's pre- 
face explains the object of the book : 
*“*The compiler of this work has long 
felt the necessity of some text-book of 
British and American literature which, 
in its general bearing, w uld be free 
fiom sectarian views and influences. and, 
in the extracts, be entirely unexception- 
able in point of morality.” This sentence 
is open to misinterpretation. It is plain, 
however, from the genera! plan of Father 
Jenkins’ work, as well as from numer- 
ous passages in it, that he has had in 
view from the beginning to restore to the 
Catholic Church, the inspirer of the high- 
est literature, the mother of Christian art, 
and the fosterer of the sciences, her 
rightful place in English letters. In 
most of the text-books used in schools 
her influence on thought and literature 
is altogether ignored and herself in too 
many instances derided. It is clear, 
th n, what the learned author meant by 
freeing his book from “sectarian views.” 
While giving their lawful place to all 
writers, of wh«tever manner of belief or 
no belief, he had for his direct object the 


pruning out of all anti-Catholic and im 
moral passages, and the insertion of 
established Catholic authors who are 
systematically excluded from ordinary 
text-books. 

No object could be better calculated 
to confer more lasting benefit on the 
minds of the young generation growing 
up around us, for whom chiefly the pre- 
sent work is intended. We open the 
book with eagerness, therefore, and turn 
over page after page with interest, often 
witli admiration, until we come up to 
the present century. when, especially 
within the later half of it, Catholic litera- 
ture in England and the United States 
has, from a variety of causes, received 
a new and remarkable impulse. It is 
hardly too much to say that Catholic 
questions are among the chief questions 
of the day here as well as in England; 
they have been such for the last fifty 
years ; they promise to be such for at 
least fifty years to come; and Catholic 
writers to-day hold their own in every 
branch of literature. After three centu- 
ries of silence, of death almost, the 
church has risen again among these 
peoples who went astray, the voice of 
truth is heard, and its utterances are 
manifold. Surely there is reason to 
expect that due notice of such awaken- 
ing, of such signs of life and hope, be 
taken in a literary text-book, which, after 
all, can only hope to make its way in 
Catholic schools. Yet here, in this cru- 
cial point, Father Jenkins’ work is singu- 
larly and lamentably defective. Wh»ther 
or not. he intended to supply the defi- 
ciency is not known to us; but those 
who took up the work alter his death 
ought to have supplied it 

We turn to the book, znd what do we 
find? The only Catholic writers of the 
century who are found worthy a place in 
this Catholic manual arc, to take them as 
they occur: Dr. Lingard, Thomas Moore, 
Cardinal Wiseman, Dr. Newman, Au- 
brey de Vere, in England and Ireland ; 
Bishop England, Robert Walsh, and 
Archbishop Spalcing, in America. And 
these are all! 

Where is Dr. Brownson? His name 
occurs in a casual note of the author’s, in 








the same way as the names of Griswold, 
Cleveland, or Reid occur. Where is 
Dr. Pise, Dr. Huntington, George H. 
Miles, Dr. White, Colonel Meline, John 
G. Shea, Dr. R. H. Clarke, Archbishop 
Hlughes—they simply run off the pen— 
together with dozens of others, many of 
whose names will not need recalling to 
the readers of this magazine? We shrink 
from extending the catalogue of the ab- 
sent to England and Ireland. 

Writers conspicuous by their absence 
are by no means restricted to the Catho- 
lic faith, Among strange omissions are 
the following: Southwell is in, but not 
Ciashaw ; Shakspere, but not Massing- 
er, or Beaumontand Fletcher ; Addison, 
but not Steele® all the earlier novelists 
are absent. The dramatists of the reign 
of Charles II. areignored. Goldsmith is 
remembered, but Sheridan is forgotten. 
Scott is in, but Burns is out. Moore 
and Byron, and even Rogers, find their 
place ; but Shelley and Keats are no- 
where to be found. Dickens and Thack- 
eray are here, but Bulwer Lytton is ab- 
sent ; and so the list goes on. 

The book is supposed to reach up to 
the present day. The writers on politi- 
cal philosophy, the scientists, the theolo- 
gians, many of the writers on history 
known to us as living among us still and 
destined to live long after us, are alto- 
gether omitted. Not ahint even of their 
existence is given. The “ compiler,” 
as he styled himself, says in the pre- 
face that “ whatever has relation to our 
common humanity, and interests all men 
alike, whether it be fictitious or real, in 
poetry or in prose, comes within the ap- 
propriate province of literature. Even 
popularized science is not excluded.” 
And he adds, strangely enough in the 
light of the chief defect we have no- 
ticed: “If, in the early periods the 
name of an eminent divine or scholar is 
introduced whose writings might seem 
to belong rather to the department of 
science than belles-lettres, it is because 
he ranks among the few men of his 
epoch who were remarkable for intellec- 
tual vigor and general knowledge.” This 
being so, whereare the English, Irish, and 
American Catholic theological, philoso- 
phical, and polemical writers of the last 
half-century ? 

Of course a work of this kind, which 
aimed at coing justice to our Catholic 
writers of the present century, would 
quite overrun the limits of an ordinary 
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text-book of English literature. Still, 
the addition of two or three hundred 
pages devoted just to this subject :s 
necessary to complete what in its pres- 
ent form is, for the purposes for which it 
was intended, quite incomplete. 


THE EpEN oF LABOR, THE CHRISTIAN 
Utopia. By T. Wharton Collens, au- 
thor of Humanics, etc. Philadelphia : 
H. C. Baird, Industrial Publisher, 810 
Walnut Street. 

LABOR AND CAPITAL IN ENGLAND, FROM 
THE CATHOLIC PoINT oF View. By 
C. S. Devas, B.A., Lecturer on Poli- 
tical Economy at the Catholic Uni- 
versity College, Kensington. London: 
Burns & Oates, Portman Street. 


These two publications may be com- 
bined in one notice. They treat of the 
same subject, essentially in the same 
spirit, though looking at it in different 
lights. Both deal with that momentous 
struggle between labor and capital which 
has shaken the woild in all ages; both 
profess to find the solution of the eco- 
nomic problems of the day in the teach- 
ings of Christianity as interpreted by. the 
Catholic Church; but one invokes the 
aid of the imagination in portraying what 
labor might be if all men were just and 
charitable ; the other confronts the actual 
position of labor in England. Each is 
equally valuable in its own way, and 
both are champions of the rights of labor. 

Mr. Collens’ work, Zhe Eden of Lador, 
is the fruit of much thought upon 
the subject, a powerful imagination, and 
a feeling heart for those who labor. The 
author pictures Adam as founding a pa- 
triarchal empire after the fall, in which, 
under wise and equitable laws, labor 
was universally rewarded by competency 
and happiness. In the description of 
this antediluvian Utopia—of its system 
of government and socicty, of its condi- 
tion and rewards of labor, of its land 
tenure, its trade, foreign and domestic, 
and its currency—the author gives him- 
self the opportunity of promulgating his 
conception of the true doctrines of politi- 
cal economy. In this he takes issue 
with the liberal school of political eco- 
nomists which recognizes Adam Smith 
as its founder. He denounces its teach- 
ings as framed solely in the interest of 
the selfish and tyrannical employer of 
labor, and as leading irresistibly to the 
robbery and enslavement of the over- 
matched laborer. While admitting the 
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truth of Adam Smith’s law that “ labor is 
the true measure of exchangeable val- 
ues,” the author strenuously argues that 
he (Smith) and his disciples nullify the 
just results of that axiom by defending 
the specious but unchristian doctrine of 
“supply and demand,” which results in 
the supremacy of might over starvation, 
and by losing sight of their original affir- 
mation of the common right of all to the 
use of ‘natural values,” which the libe- 
1al economists in the end surrender ab- 
solutely to the capitalist. 

As a foil to his picture of the “ Eden 
of Labor,” Mr. Collens gives. in his de- 
scription of Nodland, or the empire of 
Cain, a history of the enslavement and 
misery of iabor, and the corruption and 
tyranny of the “money lords,” conse- 
quent upon the surrender of society to 
purely selfish instincts, and its abandon- 
ment of laws which Adam had derived 
from his original intercourse with God. 
This second part may be regarded asa 
satire upon our modern civilization. An 
ingenious monogram representing Labor, 
half-starved, drawing a miscrable sub- 
sistence from the reservoir of “ Natural 
Valwes,” which at the same time feeds the 
plethora of Capital, is prefixed to the 
work and fully explained by the author 
in the appendix. 

Philosophers from Plato to Sir Thomas 
More have sought, in their descriptions 
of Utopia under different names, to por- 
tray a commonwealth in which justice 
should reign and labor receive its right- 
ful reward. In following the steps of 
those illustrious thinkers Mr. Collens 
has the opportunity of presenting to his 
readers, with freshness of treatment and 
originality of plan, his solution of the 
labor questions specially affecting this 
age. The danger besetting works of this 
kind, where the author is dissatisfied 
with the existing order of things, and 
feels a strong sympathy with oppressed 
labor, is that they insensibly verge to- 
wards the vindication of the theories of 
communism and the revolutionary rights 
of man. We are convinced that no con- 
clusions could be more opposed, or even 
abhorrent, to Mr. Collens’ mind than these. 
His preface, written on “ the Feast of the 
Holy Name of Jesus,” and the whole 
spirit of his work, bespeak him a fervent 
Catholic ; but, if followed to a logical 
and forcible conclusion, it would be diffi- 
cult to distinguish the goal to which the 
doctrines embodied in the author’s de- 
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nunciation of the “appropriators of 
natural values” would lead from that 
seen at the end of Proudhon’s—“ Za 
propriété, cest le vol.” This, however, is 
a defect inherent in all Utopias—not of 
their own nature, but from the fallen con- 
dition of man. With this caution we 
can safely recommend Mr. Collens’ work 
as both interesting and instructive. 
Professor Devas’ pamphlet is on a 
more ordinary plane of authorship. It is 
historical and practical in the sense, as 
to the latter word, of treating of the ex- 
isting facts: of labor in Ergland and 
their remedies. But we are not of those 
who would confine the meaning of the 
word “ practical” solely to results im- 
mediately before us. A work like that 
of Mr. Collens, depending largely upon 
the imagination and investigating first 
principles, may be practical in the high- 
est and most extensive sense, so far as it 
influences the original sources of human 
action. In his special treatment of the 
subject, however, Professor Devas has 
written a very able treatise. It is a re- 
print of three articles originally published 
in the A/onth, two of them containing the 
substance of a paper read before tne 
Acadetnia at Westminster. The first 
treats of labor and capital in general ; 
the second, of the economic powers in 
manufacturing industrics ; the third, of 
their relative positions in agriculture. In 
his first article Professor Devas discusses 
the question whether contracts should be 
left to competition or a fair rate of. 
wages—jus(um pretium—fixed, and, if so, 
how and by whom. He holds a middle 
view between the liberal economists who 
will listen to nothing but the rule of 
“supply and demand,” and the socialist 
school which denounces all competition 
and would have the state fix a compul- 
sory rate. He cites the Nottingham 
hosiery trade as a case in point where 
wages are not fixed by competition, but 
by tariff determined upon at a periodical 
meeting of masters and workmen, in 
which the state of the market and all 
attending circumstances are mutually 
considered, and suggests this exemple as 
a mode of arriving at the justum pretium 
in all trades. In his chapter on manu 
facturing industries Professor Devas 
takes the bold ground of defending 
trades-unionism, not in its details but in 
its general principles. He is of opinion 
that the trades unions have been one of 
the chief agents in alleviating the condi- 
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tion of the working classes and raising 
the rate of wages in England during the 
lastforty years. In this latter conclusion 
he is supported by Dr. Young in his re- 
cently-published work on Latorin Europe 
und America. In spite of the fact that the 
large strikes in England and upon the 
European Continent have been in the 
majority of special cases unsuccessful, the 
general result, according to Dr. Young, 
has been an advance of wages during the 
last twenty years. The effects of trades- 
unionism in Europe may be likened to 
the flow of the tide, which, repulsed as 
to each successive wave, yet gains slowly 
upon the beach. This advance, however, 
is not always aided by strikes; on the 
contrary, they have frequently postponed 
it, by the exhaustion of the struggle, for 
many years. Their potential combination, 
or what O’Connell, ina different agitation, 
called ‘‘ moral force,” has been a more 
successful factor in obtaining justice for 
them. 


Orvo Divint Orricut R&ecTaNDI, ETC., 
1876. Baltimore: Apud Fratres Lu- 
cas, Bibliopolas. 

Whether by the word “ reclandi” the 
compiler of this guide for the clergy 
would imply that the principal duty de- 
volving on therm with regard to the Office 
is its correction rather than its recita- 
tion, we are unable to say. We do not, 
it is true, find the verb “ zecio” in the 
dictionary, but feeling confident, from 
the Ciceronian style displayed in other 
parts of the Ordo, that it must be good 
Latin, especially as it has appeared two 
years in succession, presume. tha? it 
must be the dictionary which is at fault, 
and canno? suggest any other meaning 
for the word. 

Whether that is its meaning or not, 
however, it certainly well might be. 

We do not profess to have made a tho- 
rough examination of the book. It is 
full of misprints, as usual, of which the 
one just mentioned and the familiar 
 Resurect.” are good examples. Whceth- 
er the putting of St. Anicetus for St. Ana- 
cletus, which was also noticed last year, 
can be considered as such seems rather 
doubtful. 

There are some trifling omissions 
which really ought to be supplied. The 
anniversaries of the consecration of about 
forty of the bishops of the United States 
are passed by in silence. For what spe- 
cial reason the remainder are given it is 


hard to imagine, unless it be to remind 
those who use the Orde that they ought 
to take notice of such an anniversary and 
find out when it occurs ; but, unfortunate- 
ly, it has just a contrary effect, for every 
one who sees the anniversary of another 
diocese noticed expects to be similarly 
reminded of his own, and only remem- 
bers that he has not been when the time 
has gone by. 

The law according to which the feast 
of St. Leo varies between the 3d and the 
7th of July is a matter of curious specu- 
lation. From its occurrence for two suc- 
cessive years on the 3d we are inclined 
to cherish the hope that it has finally set- 
tled down upon that day. 

Why cannot we have an Ordo that 
would be creditable to the compiler and 
the publishers, and in which confidence 
could be placed? More care is ail that 
is needed. 

This notice has been de'ayed till this 
month on account of more important 
matter. It will probably do as much 
good now as if it had been published at 
an earlier date. 


SERMONS BY FATHERS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
Jesus. Vol. III. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1875. (For sale by The Ca- 
tholic Publication Society ) 

It is somewhat rare to meet with ser- 
mons that will bear publication. The 
circumstances attending their delivery, 
the authoritative character of the priest, 
the sacredness of the time and place, 
tend to disarm the critical faculty and 
dispose the hearers to a favorable im- 
pression. Not so, however, when they 
are given to the world in book-form, to 
be subjected to the cool criticism of the 
closet. Sermons that can stand this test 
are certainly worthy of praise ; and this 
merit, we are happy to say, belongs to 
the volume before us. The selected ser- 
mons are by Fathers Kingdon, Purbrick, 
Coleridge, Weld, and Anderdon—names 
already familiar to many of our readers. 
Their subjects are such inexhaustiblé 
themes as the Passion of Our Lord, the 
Holy Eucharist, Our Lady’s Immaculate 
Conception, etc., treated mainly in their 
devotional and practical bearings. They 
thus form a collection of spiritual read- 
ing rendered particularly attractive by 
many exceilencies of style and expres- 
sion. Regarded merely as sermons, they 
are models in their conformity to the 
accepted canons of this branch of com- 
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position, The subjects are clearly di- 
vided, with an easy transition from point 
to point. The style throughout is grace- 
ful and flowing, and there are many pas- 
sages full of eloquence—a kind of elo- 
quence not merely ornamental but prac- 
tical in its effects, The secret of it lies 
in that warmth and earnestness which 
can proceed only from those who are 
animated by a fervid zeal for the good 
of souls. 


FaTHER SEGNERI’S SENTIMENTI; OR, 
Licuts IN Prayer. Translated from 
the Italian by K.G. London: Burns 
& Oates. 1876. (For sale by The 
Catholic Publication Society.) 

Father Segneri is one of the greatest 
of the distinguished preachers of the 
seventeenth century. His name is fre- 
quently met in the Italian dictionaries, 
as an authority of the language. His 
sermons are based upon the classic 
models of eloquence. Though not as 
exhaustive as those of the great French 
masters of sacred oratory, they are more 
forcible in rhetoric and more luxuriant 
in style. We have a great desire to see 


the complete works of Father Segneri 
rendered into English, and those who 
have read the volume of his sermons, 


lately put forth by the Catholic Publica- 
tion Society, wi!l doubtless welcome any- 
thing bearing his name. 

The little book before us is made up 
of pious reflections found among the 
papers left by Father Segneri, and evi- 
dently intended for his own private peru- 
sal. They give usa glimpse of the ten- 
der religious, seeking obscurity, craving 
the higher gifts, while the world applauds 
his brilliant and conspicuous talents. 
This contrast is always pleasing. The 
Sentimerti revzal how far this holy 
man had advanced in virtue, and how 
well founded is the reverence which has 
ever been felt for his sanctity. 


Bricr Biocrapures: French Political 
Leaders. By Edward King. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. 
Theseare bright and readable sketches 

of various prominent Frenchmen of the 

day. Whether all of those whose bio- 
graphies are given may be fitly designat- 
ed “political leaders” is for the reader 
to satisfy himself and the future to de- 
termine. Mr. King does not aim at pro- 
found reflection. He cuts skin-deep and 
passes on. The title cf the book seems 
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to us suggestive of something more se- 
rious than this. The political leader: of 
France will influence more than France 
and it would be worth considering who 
and what are the French political leaders 
of the day. Of what stuff are they made ? 
Whither are they tending? In what do 
they lead? Is it alead backwards or for- 
wards? Mr. King passes such ques- 
tions by, and contents himself with more 
or less interesting biographies of those 
whom he takes to be political leaders. 
Among them we find Henri Rochefort, 
but fail to find Louis Veuillot. Mr. 
King is like all non-Catholic writers— 
least at home when he comes across 
a Catholic. Among his leaders Mgr. 
Dupanloup, the Bishop of Orléans, very 
properly holds a place. We scarcely 
recognize the bishop, however, as paint- 
ed by Mr. King. One sentence will 
suffice to show our meaning: “The 
haughty mind which sneered at the En- 
cyclical Letter [which Encyclical Let- 
ter ?] and the Syllabus became one of 
the most ardent defenders of illiberal 
measures.” By “ illiberal measures ” Mr. 
King seems to mean freedom of educa- 
tion in France, of which Mgr. Dupanloup 
has been a lifelong, and recently a suc- 
cessful, advocate. “The haughty mind 
which sneered at the Encyclical Letter 
and the Syllabus” is something new to 
us, particularly as Mgr. Dupanloup, long 
previous to the Council of the Vatican, 
wrote a pamphlet in defence of the Sylla- 
bus for which he received the special 
thanks of the Holy Father. It is to be 
hoped that all Mr. King’s biographies 
are not equally as accurate as that of 
Mgr. Dupanloup. 


Five LECTURES ON THE 
CIENT ROME AND HER EMPIRE OVFR 
THE NATIONS, THE DIVINELY-SENT 
PIONEER OF THE WAY FOR THE CATI- 
otic CuurcH. A supplement to the 
student's usual course of study in Re- 
man history. By Rev. Henry Formby. 
London: Burns, Oates & Co. 

In these lectures Father Formby essays 
the proof of what many a well-read stu- 
dent would at first hearing pronounce as 
a thesis exceedingly difficult, if not im- 
possible, of demonstration—viz., that the 
Roman Empire, the arch-persecutor of the 
church of God, drunk with the biood of 
ten miliions of martyrs, and nursin:z- 
mother of every heathen idolatry, had. 
in spite of these seeming contradictory 
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characteristics, a divine mission, fulfilled 
especially by her universal empire and 
the singular part she played in the tor- 
mation of the political and social life of 
the nations of the world. 

The learned author signalizes among 
other marks of the divine providence 
shown in the history of the mistress of 
nations, which point her out as a pioneer 
of the kingdom of Christ, the following 
remarkable classes of services rendered 
by her to the accomplishment of that 
work : 

1. “ The formation of the nations of the 
world into a political unity of govern- 
ment, in which there existed a great deal 
to foreshadow and prepare the minds of 
men for the future church ; while every 
eye was taught to look up to the city of 
Rome, not only as the centre of ali politi- 
cal action, but as supreme in religion, as 
weil as the fountain of all civil honor and 
dignity. 

2. “The preliminary mission of the 
Roman Empire to civilize the nations, and 
to promote among them education and 
the cultivation of literature and the arts 
of life, the care of which was to become, 
in a far higher and more effective manner, 
part of the mission of the future church. 

3. “ The mission of the Roman Empire 
to inculcate and preserve among the na- 
tions the knowledge of a certain number 
of the doctrines and virtues forming part 
of the original revelation which Noah 
brought with him out of the ark. 

4. “ The advantage, for the formation 
of the Christian society, of the firm estab- 
lishment of the outward framework of 
good public order, of municipal liberties, 
and of the general peacc of the world, in- 
cluding the necessary security for life and 
prosperity.” 

These are wgighty considerations, and 
worthy of a much more extended devel- 
opment than the author gives in the 1ec- 
tures before us. His thesis affirmed as 
probable (and we deem it no less), Ro- 
man history would need to be re-written, 
and by one who should be not only an 
historian, but a philosopher and a Chris- 
tian. The perusal of these lectures can- 
not fail to interest the student, and parti- 
cularly those who pretend to study the 
philosophy of history. 


Poputar Lire or DanieL O’CoNNELL. 
I vol. 16mo, pp. 294. Boston: Patrick 
Donahoe. 


Public attention in these days is being 
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more and more turned to O’Connell and 
the work he wrought. No later than last 
year the Holy Father held him up asa 
guide to Catholics in their conflict with 
powers leagued together against the 
church, against Catholic rights, and, asa 
matter of consequence, against all right. 
The more the great Irish leader's life is 
studied, the more evident becomes the 
fact that freedom, liberty, right, were not 
to him merely national but universal 
claims. What he demanded for his own 
he would have granted to all, and in 
claiming his own he asked no favor ; 
he called for none of what are known as 
heroic remedies ; he appealed simply to 
the spirit of all sound laws and the sense 
of right that is in the conscience of all men. 
It would be well if, in future lives of him, 
this great, this greatest perhaps, feature 
of O’Connell’s character were brought 
out in stronger relief. For it is just this 
that makes him more than a leader of his 
people ; it makes him a leader of all peo- 
ples who have wrongs tc right and abuses 
toabolish. The small volume before us 
tells the story of O’Connell’s life in the 
conventional manner. “ Popular” is on 
the title-page, and there is no reason why 
the “ life ” should not be popular. It ‘‘ has 
been compiled from the most authentic 
sources,” says the preface modestly 
enough, and in this the value of the book 
is rated in a line. It is a compilation, 
and no more. Asa compilation there is 
no especial fault to be found with it. On 
the contrary, the various parts are stitched 
cleverly together, so as to make a suffi- 
ciently interesting narrative. Compila- 
tions, however, are becoming too numer- 
ous nowadays, and the literature in which 
shears and paste-pot play the chief part 
is growing into a school, and a school 
that cannot be commended. It is not 
encouraging to open what the reader 
takes to be a new book, and find in it 
page after page of matter that has been 
writ or told a thousand times already. 


EL_mwoop; or, THe WITHERED Ak. 
By Katie L. 1 vol. 16mo, pp. 233. 
Baltimore: Kelly, Piet & Co. 1876. 
The title of this story, though suffi- 

ciently thrilling, gives but a faint indica- 

tion of the chamber of horrors that lies 
concealed between the pleasant-looking 
covers. The title of the first chapter is 

“Midnight,” and it begins as follows: 

“W-H-I-R-R! groaned the old clock. 

The sound rang throughout the immense 
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corridor, reverberating like the moan of 
a lost soul.” Three lines lower down, ‘‘A 
wild, unearthly yell” breaks “ with fearful 
distinctness on the midnight silence.” 
Chapter III. begins: “Silence! Gloom ! 
Remorse ! Anguish ! Alone! all 
alone!" andsoon. We spare the reader 
tzc prolonged agony. 

The story might be called a series of 
pzroxysms, and, were it only intended asa 
caricature of the dime novel, would be 
oxe of the most successful that was ever 
written. Murder glares from every page, 
and agony reverberates along every line. 
There is an abundance of “tall, slight 
figures robed’ in white,” “ethereal oil- 
lamps,” “howling tempests,” “deathly 
faintnesses,” thrilling ‘ha! ha's!” “blue 
chambers,” “north-end chambers,” “ aw- 
ful arms,” “ blood-stained hands,” poi- 
son, murder, despair, agony, death. 
There are the usual heroes with the con- 
ventional marble brow and clustering 
curls around it, and the heroines, tall 
and stately, sylph-like and sweet, blonde 
or brunette, according to order. Every- 
body is Maud, or Elaine, or Edwin, or 
Herbert. One quite misses Enid, Ga- 
vain, Launcelot, and Guinevere. Of 
course there is no special quarrel with 
nonsense of this kind, beyond the regret 


that there should be found persons not 
only to- think and write it, but sane 


persons to publish and propagate it. 
When, however, we find religion dragged 
in to give it a kind of moral flavor— 
dragged in, too, in the most absurd and 
reprehensible fashion—what might be 
passed over as a foolish offence against 
good sense and good taste becomes a 
matter of graver moment, to be utterly 
condemned as irreverent and harmful, 
however unintentional the irreverence 
and harm may be. __[t is necessary to be 
severe about this kind of literature. Un- 
instructed Catholics who, by whatever 
misfortune, have access to paper and 
types, do a world of harm, though ‘hey 
themselves may be actuated py the best 
motives possible. This book would do 
no more harm to sensible persons than 
cause a laugh, possibly a shudder, at its 
tissue of absurdities. But falling into the 
hands of non-Catholics, it would by many 
be taken as the natural outcome of Cath- 
olic teaching, and disgust them with 
everything connected with the Catholic 
name. The preface to the book speaks 
of “the moral conveyed in the following 
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pages,” which, it says, “ is too obvious to 
need particular specification.” Possibly; 
nevertheless, we thought it our duty to 
specify it above. The preface adds that 
the book was written “during some of 
the sweetest hours” of the writer’s life, 
“in the midst of the most charming sur- 
roundings, and solely for the cyes of a 
few friends.” It is to be deeply regretted, 
for the writer’s own sake, that one, at least, 
of her few friends had not the courage and 
kindliness to deter her from “sending 
forth upon its new and unexpected mis- 
sion” a book that can only bring pain to 
the author and pain to those who feel 
bound to condemn it. 


Tue ScnoLastic ALMANAC FOR 1876. Ed- 
ited by Professor J. A. Lyons, Notre 
Dame, Ind. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg 
&Co. 1876. 

This is modelled on the ///ustrated 
Catholic Family Almanac, the first of 
the kind published in this country, only 
itis not illustrated. Its literary matter 
is very good, and in its paper, press-work, 
etc., it is a creditable publication. 


Tur SPECTATOR (SELECTED Parrrs). By 
Addison and Steele. With introduc- 
tory essay and biographical sketches 
by John Habberton. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. 

This is the first of a serics to be made 
up of selections from the standard Bri- 
tish essayists. The present volume con- 
tains careful selections from the Sfectator. 
Those who care to see what journalism 
was in the days when Adaison and Steele 
were journalists will welcome this series, 
so well begun in the elegant volume be- 
foreus. Itisto be feared that Addison or 
Steele would stand a poor chance of em- 
ployment in the present “advanced” 
stage of journalism. Nevertheless, our 
editorial writers would do neither them- 
selves nor their readers much harm in 
trying to discover what is the special 
charm that lingers about the pages of 
these dead-and-gone magazines. When 
they have made the discovery, they will 
be in a fair way to make it worth the 
while of an enterprising publisher, say a 
century hence, to wade through the pages 
of their journals for the purpose of un- 
earthing the author of such and such 
articles, with a view to giving them again 
to the world. 





